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FOREWORD 



This two-volume report, Liberal 
Learning and the Arts and Sciences 
Major, presents the results of a 
three-year review of liberal arts and 
sciences majors within the context of 
liberal education. Initiated by the 
Association of American Colleges, 
the review has been planned and im- 
plemented in cooperation with 
twelve learned societies, each of 
which considered its own major in 
relation to concerns and questions 
addressed across the entire project. 

The work of this project has been 
guided by a National Advisory 
Committee formed by aAC in con- 
sultation with the participating 
learned societies. Volume One of 
this report, The Challenge of Con- 
necting Learnings was prepared by 
members of the National Advisory 
Committee. It proposes a set of orga- 
nizing principles important for anv 
arts and sciences concentration. 

Volume Two contains abridged 
versions of twelve field reports on 
specific majors by task forces ap- 
pointed by the participating learned 
societies. These reports provide presi- 
dents, academic administrators, and 
faculty members with a summary of 
important issues and recommended 
changes in each reviewed field. The 
twelve learned societies separately 
are publishing unabridged versions 
of their own reports; they are de- 
signed to stimulate dialogue and self- 
examination in departments and 
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program committees. 

The participating learned societies 
and their respective task forces are 
listed on page xi. Information on ob- 
taining any or all of the twelve sepa- 
rate reports is on page 225. 

Toward a wider dialogue 
We vant to emphasize that this work 
is preliminary. While these volumes 
contain specific precepto and recom- 
mendations, their primary recom- 
mendation is a call for serious 
faculty dialogue about central issues 
addressed in these pages: 

□ What is the arts and sciences ma- 
jor supposed to contribute within 
the context of a ! ; beral education? 

□ Are there common touchstones 
for any liberal arts and sciences ma- 
jor? Should differing or competing 
assumptions about the purposes of a 
major across departments and do- 
mains be directly addressed? 

□ Have departments specified their 
expectations for students' liberal 
learning? Can faculty members ex- 
plain how particular requirements 
and intellectual practices serve com- 
mon goals for students learning? 
Can students? 

□ Do faculty members review stu- 
dent work over time in relation to 
departmental goals? Are the results 
of such discussions used to review 
and revise program goals? 

□ Do program requirements and 
practices support students in bring 
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ing together different parts of their 
learning, within the major and in re- 
lated fields? 

□ What can departments do to en- 
courage fuller participation by stu- 
dents of all backgrounds? 

□ What are the appropriate rela< 
tionships between major programs 
and other parts of the undergraduate 
curriculum? Should some part of 
general education be structured to 
provide critical and integrative con- 
texts for study in particular majors? 

These fundamental questions 
about majors in the context of liber- 
al education require and deserve 
campuswide faculty discussion. 

Integrity and the arts and sciences 
major 

The stimulus and point of departure 
for this review of arts and sciences 
majors was the discussion of the bac 
calciureate degree in AAC's landmark 
1985 report, Integrity in the College 
Curriculum. A Report to the Academic 
Community. That report challenged 
colleges and universities to consider 
what kinds of learning a student 
ought to achieve in any liberal arts 
and sciences field, whatever the stu- 
dent's area of concentration. These 
reports address concentrations them 
selves, asking what liberal arts and 
sciences majors should contribute to 
students' liberal learni ; g and what 
kinds of curncular structures and 
practices are needed to support im- 



portant learning. 

The authors of Integrity minced no 
words on the shortcomings of the 
undergraduate major. "The under- 
graduate major... everywhere domi- 
nates, but the nature and degree of 
that concentration varies widely and 
irrationally from college to college. 
Indeed, the major in most colleges is 
little more than a gathering of 
courses taken in one department, 
lacking structure and depth." 

Reports from two other AAC proj- 
ects undertaken subsequent to the 
publication of Integrity echo this 
stringent judgment. In the 1989 
Structure and Coherence. Measuring 
the Undergraduate Curriculum, a 
study of seniors' transcripts from lib- 
eral arts and sciences majors in 
thirt;-five institutions, Robert 
Zemsky of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania raises poinied questions about 
the "real curriculun " that American 
undergraduates experience. Too 
many students, he reports, are tak- 
ing "advanced courses" in subjects in 
which they have had little or nc pri- 
or curricular experience. In such a 
context, what becomes of "depth" as 
a goal for advanced study? 

Faculty members in another AAC 
project (1986-1989) on using external 
examiners to assess student learning 
in arts and sciences majors also rais- 
ed questions about the effectiveness 
of learning in college majors. In that 
project, faculty members prepared 
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comprehensive written and oral ex- 
aminations tn their fields for gradu- 
ating seniors on their own and 
similar campuses. They then served 
as external readers and oral inter- 
viewers for seniors who took the ex 
aminations. Many examiners report- 
ed that seniors are less skilled than 
their instructors had expected in in- 
tegrating learning across courses. 

All these findings challenged AAC 
to ask whether recent campus reform 
has focused disproportionately on 
general education. Discussions in 
1987-88 with learned societies indi- 
cated that many of them would wel- 
come participation in a collaborative 
review looking simultaneously at 
general and field-specific goals for 
arts and sciences majors. In 1988-89, 
AAC secured funding from the U.S. 
Department of Educations Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE) and the Ford 
Foundation to support such a review. 

The review of arts and sciences 
majors 

The project, titled "Liberal Learning, 
Study-in-depth, and the Arts and 
Sciences Major" has been coordi- 
nated by AAC and guided by a Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. It was 
structured to generate a broad dia 
logue about college majors that 
would include students as well as fac 
ulty members and administrators, 
campuses and specific programs as 
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well as national organizations. 

The project's National Advisory 
Committee first framed a set of orga- 
nizing questions, the Charge to the 
Task Forces, which appears on page I. 
The charge was the subject of an all- 
project conference in March 1989. 

For their responses to the charge, 
the learned society task forces used a 
variety of sources, including cata- 
logues, formal and informal campus 
surveys, analyses of previously avail 
able data, and discussions with stu- 
dents. Preliminary drafts of the 
reports were circulated for cumment 
by each task force and were further 
discussed at the societies' annual 
meetings and other gatherings. 

At the same time, project staff 
members reviewed specific major 
programs in disciplinary and inter- 
disciplinary arts and sciences fields. 
Institutions and project participants 
were invited to nominate campus 
programs that exhibit unusual integ- 
rity and vitality in their conception 
and implementation of the major. 
More than 150 programs were nomi- 
nated, a sampling is included in the 
"Promising Practices" section of Vol- 
ume One. 

AAC also surveyed students per- 
ceptions of their learning in the ma- 
jor. Distributed informally by faculty 
members participating in the task 
forces and analyzed under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Wagenaar, profes- 
sor of sociology at Miami Univen>ity 
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of Ohio, the survey provided sugges- 
tive infcimation on students' experi- 
ence of intellectual coherence and 
connected learning across ten of the 
fields in the project. 

Both the preliminary task force re* 
ports and distinctive campus prac- 
tices were discussed at AACs 1990 
Annual Meeting, "Undergraduate 
Majors and the Claims of Liberal 
Learning," and the project benefitted 
from many who took part in that 
meeting. A subsequent all-project 
conference in February 1990 pro- 
vided a further opportunity for more 
dialogue and reflection across partici- 
pating fields. Final drafts of the re- 
ports in Volumes One and Two were 
completed in late 1990. 
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In recent years, a number of reports 
and studies have assessed the impact 
of new challenges to traditional un- 
derstandings of libera! learning, chal- 
lenges reflected in such terms as the 
"diversification of the student body," 
the "knowledge explosion," "global 
awareness," and "blurred disciplinary 
boundaries." In many of these re- 
ports there has been a significant 
shift from a conception of education 
as fields, courses, and contents to 
one that emphasires students devel- 
opment of abilities and capacities re- 
gardless of their specific choice of 
curricula and courses. 

Although the principal focus of 
most of the reviews to date has been 
general education, both these chal- 
lenges and the recommendations 
thev have elicited hold equally signif- 
icant implications for the under- 
graduate major, which serves as a 



prime mode of self-identification for 
college faculty and students alike 
and which consumes the bulk of 
their energies. 

It is time, we believe, for a search- 
ing appraisal of the role of the un 
dergraduate liberal arts major and 
other forms of study -in-depth in bac 
calaureate liberal learning. As mem- 
bers of the National Adviscny 
Committee convened by the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges to 
guide a re\ iew of arts and sciences 
concentrations, we welcome the in- 
volvement of the learned societies' 
task forces in this review and look 
forward to working with them. 

The advisory committee hopes 
that the disciplinary and inter- 
disciplinary task forces will begin 
their deliberations by considering 
the major in the light of broad 
educational goals. One way of think- 
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ing about overarching goals for the 
undergraduate major has been sug- 
gested by the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges' 1985 Integrity in the 
College Curriculum: A Report to the 
Academic Community, and especially 
by its discussion of "study-in-depth" 
as an integral element in under- 
graduate liberal education. 

Integrity in the Curriculum describes 
study-in-depth in terms of the capac- 
ity to master complexity, the abilities 
required to undertake independent 
work, and the achievement of criti- 
w sophistication through sequential 
learning experiences. The report ar- 
gues that the common tendency tr 
identify the major with "coverage" of 
particular content results in shallow 
learning unless students also grasp 
the assumptions, arguments, ap- 
proaches, and controversies that 
have shaped particular claims and 
findings. The report stresses the im- 
portance of students learning to a 
inquiry and argumentation strateg 
pertinent to particular fields of study 
and of their becoming conscious of 
developing power in mastering these 
strategies. The report also urges the 
importance of students' perceiving 
and working with increasingly com- 
plex interrelationships among data 
and concepts in their fields. "Depth," 
the report insists, "cannot be 
reached merely b> cumulative expo- 
sure to mor» and more... subject 
matter.*' It rtquires that students 

*6 



grapple with connections across sub- 
ject matters. It implies that students 
develop the capacity to discern pat- 
terns, coherence, and significance in 
their individual learning. 

The advisory committee believes 
that there are additional important 
facets of study-in-depth, including 
the ability to apply the approaches 
of a particular field across a broad 
spectrum of problems and issues and 
the development of critical perspec- 
tive on the approaches and limita- 
tions of one's chosen field. 

Taken together, these considera- 
tions suggest a twin agenda for the 
task forces' inquiry into the effective- 
ness of various forms of concen- 
trated study as an experience of 
"study-in- depth"; on the one hand, 
concern for the intellectual purpose 
and coherence of the major program 
as designed by faculty; on the other, 
concern for individual students' 
growing competence in making con- 
nections through their particular 
course of study. 

The advisory committee would like 
each task force to review current 
campus practice in its field in light 
of these twin considerations and 

□ formulate a rationale for concen- 
trated study in its field that describes 
the specific contributions that ad- 
vanced study should make to the 
overall purposes of undergraduate 
liberal learning 

□ frame a set of recommendations 
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on ways to strengthen studies-in- 
depth in its field 

□ identify exemplary campus pro- 
grams whose practices suggest prom- 
ising and significant ways that study- 
in-depth in its field can contribute to 
liberal learning. 

THE RATIONALE 
FOR CONCENTRATED STUDY 
IN SPECIFIC FIELDS 

In their formulation of a rationale 
for concentrated study in particular 
fields, the advisory committee would 
like the task forces to consider the 
purposes of undergraduate liberal 
learning in the lives of students and 
the ways in which particular forms 
of study-in-depth ought to contrib- 
ute to fulfillment of these purposes. 
Since the point of departure for this 
project has been the discussion of 
study-in-depth in Integrity in the Cur- 
riculum, we hope that the task forces 
will give special consideration to the 
arguments of that report and to our 
emendations of it. 

As they review the purposes of 
study-in-depth in their particular 
areas, we would like the task forces 
to consider how majoring in a liberal 
arts field helps prepare students for 
significant aspects of their lives 
beyond the academy. How should 
particular forms of study-in-depth 
respond to the increasing diversity 
and mterconnectedness of the world 
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confronting today's students? What 
curricular requirements and expecta- 
tions both represent the intellectual 
contours of a field and foster out- 
comes important for liberal learning? 
Are there structural principles or 
considerations that should shape 
programs of study-in-depth in the 
liberal arts? If so, are these compara- 
ble across a representative range of 
arts and sciences fields? Or do they 
vary from field to field? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR STRENGTHENING 
STUDY-IN-DEPTH 

In requesting recommendations 
about ways to strengtnen study-in- 
depth in particular fields, we antici- 
pate that the task forces will address 
lively questions about content in 
their particular areas. But the advi- 
sory committee brings to this en- 
deavor a conviction-to be tested in 
the reviews of practice-that the 
question, "What contents should stu- 
dents study in a particular major 
and in what order?" is only part of 
the discussion that should be fos- 
tered through this national review of 
study-in-depth. We invite recommen- 
dations that direct fresh attention 
both to the quality of students* 
engagement in their collegiate con- 
centrations and to the kinds of en- 
gagement with content that will 
serve different sorts of students over 
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the long term. 

In this context, we would like the 
task forces to consider how students 
can learn— across a set of learning 
experiences-to test, shape, reflect 
on, add to, challenge, and use 
knowledge. How can students inte- 
grate learning gained in different 
courses to construct increasingly so- 
phisticated structures of knowledge? 
How can students develop some 
sense of the intersection of disciplin- 
ary approaches and of the possi- 
bilities and problems of translating 
and negotiating among them? 
How can they gain a sense of the 
strengths and the limitations of the 
lenses through which they are learn- 
ing to view issues and problems? 
How can they be encouraged to con- 
nect their learning with significant 
questions in the world beyond the 
classroom? 

To accomplish these goals, the ad- 
visory committee proposes a series of 
topics designed to stimulate and fo- 
cus discussion within the task forces. 
In proposing these topics, we do not 
expect that the task forces' recom 
mendations for strengthening study- 
in-depth will address systematically 
every question raised within each 
topic. We do hope that the topics 
themselves, and the issues implied by 
the particular questions withm each 
topic, will receive serious attention 
as the task forces frame their reviews 
of campus practices and formulate 



their recommendations. 

We ask that the task forces, as 
they discuss these topics, envision 
several very different students from a 
broad range of cultural and aca- 
demic backgrounds, most of whom 
will not pursue advanced study in 
the field of their collegiate major. For 
example, the sociologists might envi- 
sion one student who enters commu- 
nity service, another who goes to 
law school and on to a career in 
corporate finance, a third who com- 
bines sociological studies with prepa- 
ration for public school teaching, a 
fourth who returns to college at age 
thirty-five and hopes to continue her 
studies through a night school MBA, 
a fifth who will work in another 
part of the world, a sixth who will 
raise a family, along with those stu 
dents who follow the career pattern 
of an academic sociologist. 

In focusing on the rich diversity of 
today's students, we hope the task 
forces will suggest ways that collegi- 
ate concentrations can better sup- 
port students' varied learning goals 
and needs while addressing common 
goals for all students. 

The topics organize themselves 
into four categories: 

□ setting and reviewing goals for 
study-in-depth 

□ sequential learning and intellec- 
tual development 

□ students' experiences of connected 
knowing 
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□ connections with other fields. 
The task forces may wish to add a 
fifth category: 

□ special considerations. 



programs that successfully accom- 
plish valuable educational objectives 
out do not seek primarily to prepare 
students for advanced studies? 



Setting and reviewing goals 
for study'uvdepth 
What are the present practices by 
which academic programs are re- 
viewed and approved? Are present 
campus practices for setting and re- 
viewing goals adequate? If not, how 
can they be improved? 

Who should review and approve 
goals for the major: The faculty as a 
whole? A faculty committee? An ex- 
ternal review? What considerations 
should guide this judgment? 

How frequently should reviews 
occur? 

Should criteria for reviews typ- 
ically include attention to the chang- 
ing character and needs of the 
student body? To relations between 
the discipline and other fields? To re- 
lations between the discipline and 
general education? To the field's con- 
tribution to the Srger society? 

Much of tta articulated rationale 
that guides, explicitly or implicitly, 
the design and implementation of 
arts and sciences majors is focused 
on preparation for advanced study. 

To what extent is this conception 
of depth appropriate for the large 
number of students who are not pre- 
paring for, and do not pursue, grad- 
uate work? Are there exemplary 



Sequential learning 

and intellectual development 

□ General issues 

To what extent do major pro- 
grams, as conceived in pr ;ram re- 
quirements, represent sequences of 
intellectual growth and increasing 
complexity? What are the sources of 
the faculty's judgments about se- 
quence, progression, and depth? 

There is an expanding body of re- 
search on cognitive development in 
specific subject areas. 

Should faculty members be en- 
couraged to consider such research 
in forming judgments about se- 
quence and intellectual development? 

Does the chronological organiza- 
tion of some areas of instruction and 
the heavy reliance in others on 
"standard" textbooks enhance or in- 
hibit attention to issues of sequential 
intellectual growth? 

Are there new approaches or tech- 
nologies that challenge prevailing 
conceptions of sequence and depth? 

Ought there to be self-conscious 
connection* between introductory, 
middle-range, and advanced courses 
that make plain to students in what 
way Course B exhibits "depth" in re- 
lation to Course A? 
D Introductory courses 
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What ought the introductory course 
to introduce? 

Should the contents of an intro- 
ductory course be the result of a 
consensus or debate within the pro- 
, rams faculty? Should these contends 
be systematically taken up again in 
more advanced courses? 

Should the introductory course fo- 
cus on what counts as appropriate 
arguments and strategies within a 
given field? On domain-specific ele- 
ments in writing assignments? On 
major controversies within the field? 

Should the introductory course(s) 
that serve general education needs 
(through distribution requirements 
or the like) be separate from the 
course or courses that introduce the 
student to study in the field? 

□ Middle- range courses 

Are middle-range courses organized 
primarily by subject matter or by 
some articulated developmental se- 
quence of skills and capacities? Do 
the assignments and modes of eval- 
uation focus on the students acquisi- 
tion of growing knowledge and 
competence in framing problems? 
How can middle-range courses con- 
tribute more effectively to stUwonts 
intellectual growth and development? 

Ought there to be planned mo- 
ments of second-order reflection by 
students about their intellectual and 
personal progress within a field? 

□ Advanced work 

The most advanced work in a major 



program is frequently an individual 
research project. 

What are the expected gains from 
such research projects? Should stu- 
dents doing research be formally in- 
volved in research collaborations? 
Should they be involved in research 
collaborations at an earlier stage in 
their development? Snould they 
affiliate with collaborative research 
projects over the entire duration of 
the major? 

Are there modes of work other 
than the research project that are 
comparably significant in demon- 
strating an appropriate level of 
mastery? 

Ought there to be common or 
capstone experiences that provide 
opportunities for students to reflect 
on and integrate their work in the 
major? To reconsider materials stud- 
ied in previous courses? To consider 
the nature of the program the facul- 
ty has designed and their different 
experiences of the program? 

Students' experiences 
of connected knowing 
How are educational goals of a ma- 
jor made exp.. Jt to students? With 
respect to a program's assumptions 
about sequence and advancing so- 
phistication? With respect to particu- 
lar courses? With respect to students 
aspirations? How can present prac- 
tices be improved? 
Is there reason to believe that par- 
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ticular fields currently present special 
obstacles to the participation of dis- 
crete groups of students, minorities, 
women, men? If so, how can the 
field help remove these obstacles? 

Is a capstone project the appropri- 
ate moment to attempt some more 
integrative experience? A senior sem- 
inar or capstone course? An occa- 
sion which connects the claims of a 
student's chosen field with the claims 
of other (neighboring or remote) 
fields? An occasion in which stu- 
dents reconsider materials studied in 
previous courses and reflect on their 
differences in perception? 

Should the major encourage reflec- 
tive enterprises such as an intellec- 
tual autobiography or attention to 
the relationship between compete > 
cies in the major field and work 
experience? 

Do our present systems of student 
assessment focus on sequential intel 
lectual growth? Ought they? How 
can achievement of intellectual pro- 
ficiencies or students' understanding 
of interrelations between constituent 
elements in their fields be evaluated? 
Should programs assess students' 
abilities to connect learning in the 
major with learning from other fields 
of study? 

Should there be specified occasions 
for individual students co tcflect on 
their progress in light of individual 
aspirations and expectations? On 
values being acquired through study 



in a particular field? On relations be- 
tween fields of knowledge? On rela- 
tions to extracurricular experiences 
(that is, work or community service)? 
Should there be ways of assessirg 
the match between departmental 
and student expectations? 

Connections with other fields 
Ther^ appears to be a growing sense, 
in many fields, that the customary 
disciplinary divisions are no longer 
self-evident. Customary boundaries 
are being erased, creating new disci- 
plines and combinations of previ- 
ously distinct disciplines. 

How does this affect the way in 
which a major program structures its 
relations with other fields? Required 
courses? Electives? Joint programs? 
Team teaching? Integrative seminars 
with students and faculty in cognate 
fields? 

Ought there to be explicit occa- 
sions for students to reflect on com- 
peting claims of different fields? On 
connections across fields? 

How much claim on a student's 
time ought the major to make? Are 
the customary divisions between the 
major and the remainder of the un- 
uergraduate curriculum still viable? 
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IDENTIFICATION 
OF IU.USTRATIVE 
CAMPUS PROGRAMS 
OR PRACTICES 



The advisory committee hopes that 
each task force will identify illustra- 
tive or exemplary practices in partic- 
ular dtpartments or programs that 
illustrate its recommendations for 
strengthening study-in-depth. The 
project staff will provide assistance 
in eliciting materials from specify de- 
partments or programs identified by 
the task forces. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Just as "diverse" describes the organ- 
isms that have inhabited our planet 
over the past four billion years, so 
"diverse" can also describe the back- 
grounds and objectives of students 
majoring in the biological sciences in 
our nation's colleges and universities. 
The wide range in the academic lev* 
els of degrees in biology, coupled 
with the range of abilities and aspi- 
rations among today's students, ini- 
tially presents a varied picture of the 
biology major. Further study, how- 
ever, reveals a high level of unifor 
mity in the biology curriculum, 
which has changed only slightly in 
the past three decades. Departments 
of biology do not «ppear to be cen- 
ters of adventurous and futuristic 
thinking. 

The major subjects we teach have 
remained basically the same over the 
past half-century. If there has been a 
shift in what is being taught, it is 
the new technologies that appear to 
be driving the changes. We continue 
to teach courses on e\olution, ecol- 



ogy, reproduction, genetics, and so 
on as we have over the past half- 
century. Now, however, we are able 
to understand and teach the pro- 
cesses that explain the patterns of 
biology. Molecular biology, bio- 
chemistry, and an ever-increasing 
number of new technologies have 
brought a new power and credibility 
to the biological sciences. 

Unfortunately, not all biology ma- 
jors have access to these new tech- 
nologies, and what they do come to 
know about modern biology often 
still is presented through the lecture 
method. Most undergraduate biology 
majors seldom actually use the new 
technologies; they rarely do science. 
The predominant approach to stu- 
dent learning is still one in which 
the professor professes in a large lec- 
ture hall three hours per week and 
students spend several hours in a 
laboratory in which the highest level 
of technology is usually the student 
microscope. Why we continue in this 
single limited mode of teaching de- 
serves investigation. 

Another problem with biology is 
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the curriculum. When biology facul- 
ty members discuss curriculum the 
conversation often turns to courses 
and "coverage." Department turf bat- 
tles are usually about attracting stu- 
dents to individual faculty members 
and their research interests and not 
about the knowledge, skills, and val- 
ues we want students to have when 
they graduate. "Acceptable coverage," 
including introductory textbooks 
and course titles, must reflect the 
special interests of every faculty 
member i»* a department. Conse- 
quently ttxtbooks today are becom- 
ing impossible to lift, let alone read, 
and the number of courses taught by 
departmer*s of biology continues to 
increase. Wc also must recognize that 
while all these additions are being 
made to the extremely busy biology 
curriculum, little consideration is 
given to the courses for the nonma- 
jors who seek a general, broad-based 
exposure to the nature and impor- 
tance of the inquiry process. If biolo- 
gy in its more representative state is 
to be offered to beginning students, 
entr> level courses must be taught by 
enthusiastic faculty members with a 
broad-based understand' ig of the 
field who can develop challenging 
and stimulating courses. 

Although we are interested in the 
courses students complete in depart- 
ments of biology, that is not the ma- 
jor thrust of this study. Instead we 
question the methods and processes 



used throughout the curriculum to 
bring cohesiveness to the program. 
What happens to students as they 
move through departmental require- 
ments for the biology major? Is the 
biology curriculum cohesive from 
the student perspective? Are stu- 
dents exposed to the value system of 
science, and do the courses they take 
make the connections among sci- 
ence, technology, and society? Are 
we prowding students with real and 
identifiable models of and experi- 
ences with the procedures of bi- 
ology? Is the biology course for 
nonscience students presenting a 
unified picture of the life sciences 
and improving students* scientific lit- 
eracy? Is the laboratory in introduc- 
tory courses a place where both 
majors and nonmajors can learn 
how science works! Does the biology 
curriculum provide a wide range of 
field experiences for all students? 

In addressing these questions we 
use several resources. First are the 
results of a survey of more than 
three hundred senior students and 
one hundred faculty members from 
a wide range of college and univer- 
sity departments of biology. We wish 
to thank those students and faculty 
members who participated in the 
survey. Another important reference 
for this report is an earlier study 
titled "American College Biology 
and Zoology Course Requirements. 
A dc facto Standardized Curriculum" 
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by Frank Hcppner ct al. (BioScicncc, 
No. 2, 1990). TbK is an account of 
what courses are presently being 
taught in departments of bioiegy 
and zcology. In total, this study is a 
synthesis of a student survey, a facul- 
ty survey, the Hcppner report, re- 
ports from individual institutions 
describing several outstanding biolo- 
gy programs, and personal observa- 
tions. It is intended to assist those 
who design and plan the curriculum 
in departments of biology. 

The major objective of this docu- 
ment is to encourage faculty mem- 
bers in departments of biology to 
examine the curriculum for the biol- 
ogy major with an eye to the future. 
Teaching the body of knowledge we 
call "biology" through the lecture 
method simply is not adequate. Stu 
dents must participate in the doing 
of science in both the laboratory 
and the neld. Of even greater impor- 
tance, we want students to leave our 
departments as biology majors with 
an understanding of how science can 
make major contributions to a free 
society. If we see the biological sci- 
ences as an important way of know- 
ing and interpreting the natural 
world, what we teach ?nd how we 
teach should reflect our belief 
system. 



THE STATE OF 
THE BIOLOGY MAJOR 

The curriculum 

Y/hcn biology professors examine 
what takes place over four years in 
the lives of students majoring in bi- 
ology, for a va* ety of reasons they 
venter their inquiry on the curricu- 
lum. The faculty survey emphasizes 
;hat the curriculum for university- 
trained biologists is a scries of 
courses, the content of those courses, 
and the appropriate textbooks. The 
emphasis is up^n courses, bodies of 
knowledge, and what we want stu- 
dents to know, rather than how we 
want students to think and what we 
want them to be able to do, that is, 
think critically, solve problems, and 
work collaboratively. The behaviors 
we want students to emulate are sel- 
dom given consideration. What sci- 
entists value in the enterprise of free 
inquiry generally is not mentioned 
as part of the curriculum review pro- 
cess. Consequently, students are left 
with the impression that we value 
textbooks and lecture notes rather 
than higher order learning. 

Not surprisingly, this study re- 
vealed that curricula throughout u t 
country are similar, especially in t ! w 
first two years. The course outlines 
read like the table of contents in the 
large compendium-type textbooks 

Programs are more diverse in the 
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junior and senior years. The upper 
level diversity follows faculty inter- 
est i with a greater range of course of- 
ferings in a faculty of twenty 
members than in one with five. 

Most institutions .ollow a cere cur- 
riculum, whether or not they use the 
term. A review of the Commission 
on Undergraduate Education in the 
Biolog : cal Sciences (CUEBS) 1967 
publication titled Content 0/ Core 
Curricula in Biology reveals that 
course offerings today are closely 
aligned with the reports recom- 
mendations. 

Students attending small liberal 
arts colleges of less than two thou* 
sand students were, in general, 
pleased with the curriculum in the 
departments of biology. At the same 
time, biology majors in larger univer- 
sities were less satisfied with the biol- 
ogy curriculum in their institutions. 
There probably is some connection 
between faculty availability in small- 
er versus larger institutions and the 
plans among nontraditionnl students 
to use the major. Two -thirds of the 
students attending liberal arts col- 
leges have plans for either graduate 
school or medical school, while stu- 
dents attending larger and more di- 
verse universities are interested in 
using their biology major to reach a 
much wider range of career objec- 
tives. Many larger universities offer 
numerous emphases within the basr 
major, and these reflect diverse ca- 
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rccr options. Eighty percent of the 
graduating seniors from all institu- 
tions surveyed, however, felt that the 
major was well organized and that 
the courses were taught in such a 
way as to provide a sound overview 
of the biological sciences. 

The student survey indicated that 
students receive inadequate feedback 
from professors concerning examina- 
tions and written papers. More than 
50 percent of all students who com- 
pleted the questionnaire believed 
that faculty do not help students 
learn from thei mistakes and fail to 
devote enough time to reviewing ex- 
aminations and term papers with in- 
dividual students. 

Less than 40 percent of the stu- 
dents attending large state universities 
had an opportunity to complete an 
independent research project or to as- 
sist a professo # in research, while in 
the fmaller colleges more than 66 per- 
cent of all students participated in a 
research program. With or without 
the research experience, 60 percent of 
all graduating seniors felt they were 
ready for an entry-level position in 
their chosen career. 

In general, the sequence of courses 
for majors that follow ths beginning 
course reflects the background, train- 
ing, and interests of individual facul- 
ty members. Courses in genetics, 
ecology, development, systematics, 
morphology, comparative anatomy, 
cellular biology, and physiology are 
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being offered under a variety of 
tides. Practically all the smaller col- 
leges and many of the larger univer- 
sities identify the very real need for 
teaching more molecular biology. 
Again, departments generally express 
their needs in terms of courses that 
should be added and rearranged. 
Much less concern is expressed 
about a capstone or research experi- 
ences for students, exposure of stu- 
dents to the history and philosophy 
of the biological sciences, better 
teaching of the values and ethics 
questions in the sciences, and im- 
proved systems of evaluation that 
will allow students to demonstrate 
what we want the.n to know and be 
prepared to do upon graduation. 

Introductory biology courses 
The curriculum for the biology ma- 
jor has a tremendous impact on how 
we design and teach the introduc- 
tory biology course. Biology majors 
and faculty members tend to agree 
that if departments cannot do a bet- 
ter job of addressing the needs and 
interests of both biology majors and 
nonmajors, separate courses should 
be developed. There appears to be a 
growing trend in both small colleges 
and large universities toward offering 
a spectrum of courses to meet the 
needs of a wide range of students. 

Many students who completed the 
survey felt compelled to comment oi. 
their experiences in the beginning 



biology course. They appeared to 
feel some sorrow for the nonscience 
majors enrolled in this first biology 
course as well as for the students 
planning to major in biology. 

Statements such as "year-long rat 
race," "course in memorization," and 
"waste of time" were used by majors 
to describe their experiences in the 
beginning biology courses. Student 
survey responses suggest that little 
attention is given to making the con- 
nections among science, technology, 
and society in most introductory 
courses, while the content and vo- 
cabulary of biology are presented in 
rather heavy doses. 

A widespread problem is courses 
designed exclusively for nonmajors. 
Too often they are watered -down ver- 
sions of the regular course taught 
with the aid of traditional textbooks 
and boring laboratory activities. Un- 
less we can develop courses that pre- 
sent science as an experience in 
solving problems and thinking criti- 
cally—courses that teach science as an 
interesting way of knowing the natu- 
ral world-the scientific enterprise will 
continue to be thought of as the ene- 
my of society and not worthy of its 
financial support. Many students 
leave their first and only college 
course in biology with a bad memory 
of that experience, wondering wheth- 
er there is any connection between 
the plants and animals of the natural 
world and what they studied. 
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Areas of special interest 
and concern 

Feedback from the student and fac- 
ulty surveys point to a number of 
problems in the biology curriculum 
that deserve the serious and long- 
term attention of the faculty. The 
twelve problems identified in this 
study pertain strictly to the under- 
graduate curriculum in the biological 
sciences and must not be confused 
with the problems surrounding grad- 
uate research, faculty publications, 
equipment budgets, specialized jour- 
nal holdings, or even the cutting 
edge of biological information. 

Faculty members in many large 
universities receive few reu ards for 
addressing the issues on our list. 
Consequently, the reward system 
must be altered in order to effect ed- 
ucational improvement. The devel- 
opment of a system of equal support 
for undergraduate and graduate edu- 
cation by private foundations, state 
governments, and the National Sci- 
ence Foundation would go far to- 
ward that goal. Unless specific 
rewards for strengthening the under- 
graduate curriculum are created, it is 
likely that there w ill continue to be 
fewer students majoring in the life 
sciences, and the quality of the expe- 
rience for those who do major in the 
sciences will remain inadequate. 

The following problems are identi- 
fied in no special order, but all are 
subjects we encourage biology de- 



partments to address. 

□ The role and importance of the 

laboratory experience 

In 1972, the Commission on Un- 
dergraduate Education in the Biolog- 
i.al Sciences described the primary 
role of the laboratory as a place to 
investigate natural phenomena. A 
broader definition of the function of 
the laboratory included: 

■ to illustrate objects, concepts, proc- 
esses, and experiments that have 
been referred to elsewhere in the 
curriculum 

■ to provide training in laboratory 
techniques 

■ to stimulate intellectually the stu- 
dent and develop appreciation for bi- 
ologv and living things 

■ to .-timulate discussion 

■ to engage the student in the proc- 
ess of investigation* 

The vast majority of biology faculty 
members still support these objec- 
tives. For a variety of reasons, how- 
evei, the laboratory is being lost 
from the biology curriculum, espe- 
cially in the introductory biology 
course. 

In many institutions, the reward 
system discourages faculty members 
from participating in the beginning 
biology laboratory. Emphasis on 
publishing and the need to attract 
outside research funding has resulted 
m the nations best scientists leaving 
the undergraduate laboratory courses 
in order to spend more time with 
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graduate seudents. Beginning gradu- 
ate students who teach introductory 
laboratory courses far too often have 
little or no training on how to de- 
sign and conduct an investigative 
laboratory. 

Correction of the problem will re- 
quire major shifts by practically ev- 
ery institution in how faculty 
members spend their time and in 
how funds are allocated. The laborcV 
tory rather than the lecture must be 
the focal point of courses for begin- 
ning students, and dollars spent 
must be equalized among beginning 
courses, upper-level undergraduate 
courses, and graduate courses. Final- 
ly, funding agencies must be certain 
that what they spend on under- 
graduate laboratory programs is 
equal to their spending on graduate 
research. 

Faculties and administrations are 
encouraged to reexamine the place 
of the investigative laboratory in stu- 
dent learning. Science educators 
must take those steps necessa r y to 
improve the quality of learning for 
all students in the introductory biol- 
ogy courses. Prospective biology ma- 
jors, as well as those students who 
will not become laboratory scieniuts 
but will be voting citizens, must be 
provided with opportunities to un- 
derstand the role of the laboratory 
in a scientific society. 
□ The role and importance of field 
experiences 



The decline and near demise of 
field experiences in the undergradu- 
ate biology curriculum represents a 
less-than-responsible educational po- 
sition, especially in this age of in- 
creasing environmental problems. 
There has neve r been a greater need 
for and interest in more complete re- 
search data in ecology, evolution, 
and biodiversity. Yet biologists are 
failing to provide undergraduate stu- 
dents with quality field experiences. 

In many colleges and universities, 
field biology has practically disap- 
peared from the curriculum. Begin- 
ning field courses and advanced 
undergraduate courses in such areas 
as plant systematics, ecology, limnol- 
ogy, entomology, and ornithology 
provided an opportunity for small 
groups of students to study in the 
field for fifteen afternoons per semes- 
ter, conducting basic investigations 
with a faculty member. The field 
course that allowed many of us to 
work closely with a professor and 
that inspired our desire to continue 
to study and interpret the natural 
world is unfortunately no longer 
available to mo r t of todays students. 

Has the study of systematics and 
ecology been starved out of the cur- 
riculum? Do graduate students, who 
will become the furure professors of 
biology, leave the research bench 
long enough to become acquainted 
with the flora and fauna of North 
America? Many younger faculty 
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members come to college teaching 
with little or no field experience dur- 
ing their years of undergraduate and 
graduate study, and they are under- 
standably frightened by the idea of 
teaching a field biology course. 

We live in a highly homocentric 
world, where the ecocentric view is 
largely unknown and ignored. If bi- 
ologists are unable or uninterested in 
acquainting themselves and the mil- 
lions of undergraduate students with 
the natural world that controls the 
destiny of all life on Earth, the value 
of biology departments to education 
in the liberal arts stands in question. 
Biologists must accept responsibility 
for improving the quality and quan- 
tity of field biology courses offered 
to all undergraduate students. 
□ The role of the faculty in advising 

Many undergraduate biology ma- 
jors never experience quality time 
with a concerned and knowledgeable 
advisor. Yet good counseling and ad- 
vising is essential to the ultimate suc- 
cess with which the students move 
through the curriculum. Planning for 
a meaningful biology major must 
start in one's freshman year, and 
such planning requires faculty atten- 
tion. Even very capably run aca- 
demic counseling centers cannot 
substitute for good faculty advising. 

Again, we found the university re- 
ward system to be so directed to- 
wards faculty publications and the 
graduate program that it would be 
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risky for a nontenured faculty 
member to become heavily invested 
in advising fifteen or twenty under- 
graduate students. Because beginning 
students soon realize the faculty does 
not have time for them, many stu- 
dents wander through a four-year 
program. Private liberal arts colleges 
with no graduate programs have 
much better success in advising stu- 
dents while, for obvious reasons, 
large universities are less committed 
to this important task. In colleges of 
fewer than two thousand students, 
many students stated that they know 
their advisor as a friend and a per- 
son they can call on as problems 
f nd personal needs develop. This 
same situation does develop in some 
larger institutions, but rarely. 

It would be wise for all faculty 
members to devote more time simply 
to visiting with students if they ex- 
pect talented undergraduates to be 
attracted to careers in the biological 
sciences. Encouraging students to 
visit animal rooms, greenhouses, field 
facilities, and faculty research labora- 
tories can send the message that the 
faculty is interested in beginning stu- 
dents and that exciting and interest- 
ing careers are available. 
□ The undergraduate research 
experience 

Although most faculty members 
recognize the need for undergraduate 
students to participate in a basic re- 
search project, most students major- 
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ing in the biological sciences never 
have this important experience. Stu- 
dents attending liberal arts colleges 
are more likely to become involved 
in a personal investigation or ac- 
tively participate with a faculty 
member in hk or her research, but 
even in these institutions one-third 
of the students never have a research 
experience. 

A few very special institutions 
draw students into a problem-solving 
experience in their junior and senior 
years. A small number of colleges re- 
quire a senior thesis for all students 
majoring in the sciences. Most of 
these institutions enroll fewer than 
two thousand students and do not 
have graduate programs. Sorr.e larger 
universities, however, have designed 
strong research programs for 
undergraduates. 

The reasons given in other institu- 
tions for not requiring student re- 
search or a senior thesis usually are 
lack of faculty time, equipment, 
funding, and student interest. Yet 
fac «;lty members recognize the im 
portance of the research experience, 
and most students want such partici 
pation. The problem is that the fac- 
ulty agenda gives low priority to the 
importance of research training for 
undergraduates. Faculty members in 
smaller colleges devote so much time 
to teaching that undergraduate re- 
search is crowded out, while unive. 
sity faculty limit their research to 



the graduate program. The under- 
graduate research program thus falls 
between the cracks. 
□ Improving evaluation and assess- 
ment in the biology curriculum 

In most biology departments, eval- 
uation and assessment of student 
learning is probabl/ the most mis- 
understood topic of major discus- 
sion. Faculty members simply do not 
know what, when, and how to as- 
sess. Also, they appear to be fearful 
and somewhat apprehensive of the 
subject. They often are unprepared 
when students challenge the grading 
system. Outside assistance on these 
issues that is available from special- 
ists in evaluation and assessment is 
rarely sought. 

Students who completed the survey 
form were most critical of faculty 
methods of evaluation, A number of 
students accused the faculty of requir- 
ing students to write papers and an- 
swer essay questions and then failing 
to respond critically to students' 
work. A single grade on a written as- 
signment is not adequate. Substantial 
written feedback is needed if students 
are to learn from writing assignments. 
Evaluation is not just for the instruc- 
tor to arrive at a grade; it is also for 
the student. Some students felt facul- 
ty members played "dirty tricks" on 
examinations by teaching and empha- 
sizing one aspect of the subject but 
testing on subjects never emphasized 
in the course. 
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Faculty discussion of the pros and 
cons of multiple-choice questions, 
short-answer questions, and essay 
questions are , M adequate today to 
the knowledge, ' ills, and values we 
should be teaching and testing in 
the undergraduate biology program. 
Basic research in student evaluation 
points to a much larger role for 
performance-based assessment, oral 
examinations, concept mapping, and 
research reports in a total program 
of assessment. 

It is especially important that these 
assessments be made throughout the 
time in which students are complet- 
ing the biology major. Benchmark 
programs of evaluation, following 
early testing as students enter the bi- 
ology major, could serve to strength 
en the major and send messages to 
students and faculty members as to 
where more emphasis .should be 
placed. Certainly no single tool 
should be used tc constitute a four 
year assessment. 
□ Textbooks as the curriculum 

Textbooks control and define the 
curriculum in the undergraduate bi- , 
olo£,y program just as they do the 
K-12 science curriculum. Publishers 
produce ever-larger and continuously 
heavier textbooks because that is 
what faculties select for their courses. 
It is important to note that faculty 
members, not students, select text- 
books. As long as faculty members 
insist on broad and total coverage, 



continuously adding to the volume 
without eliminating some subjects, 
there is no limit to the eventual size 
of textbooks. This process has led to 
a lockstep curriculum, taught from a 
variety of textbooks, all covering the 
same subjects in almost the same 
order. 

Students noted that practically all 
textbooks stort with molecular and 
cellular biology, which makes sense 
to faculty members but throws stu- 
dents into subjects that they find 
least interesting and in wh. *» they 
have limited backgrounds. 

In many biology departments a 
single textbook and the accompany- 
ing laboratory manual are dictated 
by vote of the faculty. Those choices 
often represent a compromise that is 
least offensive. They also make it dif- 
ficult for individual faculty members 
to experiment by developing their 
own readings and laboratory activ- 
ities. Although this system assures 
the faculty that all students study 
similar material, it is extremely limit- 
ing for creative teachers. 
□ The capstone course 

In a variety of ways, students and 
faculty members who completed the 
survey expressed interest in a senior 
capstone course or a program to pull 
together the major concepts of biolo- 
gy for graduating seniors. Although 
there is some evidence of su "^ss 
among departments that offe. , *ch 
courses, this subject has not bc*i 
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studied widely. 

Several questions need to be ad- 
dressed, however, before capstone 
courses can be implemented: 

■ Is any single faculty member quali- 
fied to teach a capstone course for 
all majors? 

■ If the capstone course is team- 
taught, will it become a series of sep- 
arate faculty lectures? How can we 
assure integration? 

■ Would such a course become a re- 
hash of the introductory biology 
course? 

■ Could this course be taught as a 
current-literature'of-biology course 
in which students read and present 
short summary statements from jour- 
nal articles? 

■ Is there a need in biology depart- 
ments for a course that teaches 'he 
modes of inquiry? 

b Are there other ways-such as se- 
nior seminars-of helping students 
pull together the knowledge and 
skills they learned in a wide range of 
courses? 

□ The place of values and ethics ed- 
ucation in the biology curriculum 
The students surveyed definitely 
want the faculty to address the ethi- 
cal implications of the knowledge 
and skills they teach in the courses 
offered to biology majors. Faculty 
members are encouraged by students 
to discuss in their courses those val- 
ues that are important to .ne inqui- 
ry pre *:ess, that is, openness, risk- 



taking, and honesty. It is important 
to note that most of the critical 
problems society faces have a biolog- 
ical component. These problems also 
challenge human values and belief 
systems. Such subjects as world pop- 
ulation, abortion, birth control, acid 
rain, and biodiversity are central to 
biology but also reach into the fami- 
ly, economics, and religion. 

If publishing and sharing informa- 
tion are so important to the inquiry 
process, why do faculties provide so 
little support for cooperation and 
sharing among students in labora- 
tory courses? Why are faculties not 
more open and explicit about what 
they want students to know and 
demonstrate in their courses? Arc 
there ethical limits to what science 
and industry should produce in the 
way of new technologies? Is the sci- 
entific community capable of judging 
what the limits of new knowledge 
and publication should be? Can and 
should society trust the scientific 
community to regubie itself and 
provide adequate testing and evalua- 
tion of new products? These are the 
kinds of questions students want bi- 
ology faculties to address. 
□ Reaching minorities in depart- 
ments of biology 

Departments of biology and the 
sciences in general have extremely 
bad records of attracting and retain- 
ing minority students. Because of the 
"Catch-22" nature of the problem, 
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we have limited numbers of both mi- 
nority faculty members and sru- 
dents. As a vivid example of our 
poor performance, r 3ur private liber- 
al arts colleges in the survey have a 
total of five minority students out of 
a total of more than ninety graduat- 
ing senior majors. 

Meanwhile, women made up 50 
percent of the graduating seniors in 
these same four colleges. It is inter- 
esting to note that women appear to 
be more interested in health science 
careers ^nd, in attending medical 
school while male students in higher 
percentages plan research careers 
and want to enter Ph.D. programs. 
The biological sciences are attracting 
women in numbers never before be- 
lieved possible. NSF Special Report 
Number 89-318 states that over the 
period of 1976-86 the employment 
growth rate for women in the biolog- 
ical sciences was more than twice 
that for men. 

The long*term solution to meeting 
the need to attract minorities to the 
biological sciences-and other sci- 
ences-must start in elementary and 
secondary schools. Professors, colleges, 
and universities, as well as private 
and public funding agencies, all have 
key roles to play in this process. In- 
creasing interactions among minority 
students and role models and pro- 
viding experiences that arouse curi- 
osity and foster self-confidence are 
effective approaches to correcting 
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what has become a national disgrace. 
The National Science Foundation 
must take a leadership role in ad- 
dressing this problem through pro- 
grams that reach not only minority 
students in schools and colleges but 
the teachers who work daily with 
these students as well. 
□ Interdisciplinary programs 

The most critical problems society 
faces are interdisciplinary in nature. 
Solving the r e problems requires the 
ability tc integrate the knowledge, 
skills, and values of a wide range of 
intellectual disciplines. Problems re- 
lated to population, malnutrition, 
ecosystem destruction, education, 
and health care liave a biological 
component, but there are also eco- 
nomic, cultural, and relig J ous aspects 
to all ttase issues. Yet the very best 
undergraduate students of biology 
accuse us of teaching biology in a 
vacuum. As one student stated the 
problem, "Olin Science Hall reeks 
with isolationism." 

If professors of biology wish to ex- 
tend their contributions to the larger 
society, they must improve their abil- 
ity to listen to a wider range stu- 
dents and faculty members, iome 
students just plain don't like us and 
choose not to associate with scien- 
tists. Many students will dc anything 
possible to keep from enrolling in a 
science course. Perhaps higher educa* 
tion is not totally responsible for 
this situation. Some students are 
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"science haters" long before they en- 
ter college. We need to better under- 
stand where the problems originated. 

The life sciences must become an 
integral component of a broader in- 
terdisciplinary educational scheme 
that extends beyond the sciences. 
Our students- those majoring in bi- 
ology and those whom we ad vise- 
want us to assist them in making the 
connections among the sciences, hu- 
manities, and social sciences. If we 
present a negative picture of the gen- 
eral education program, as though it 
is of little value and not worthy of 
the attention of students majoring in 
biology, we are, in fact, limiting the 
potential for intellectual growth of 
those students we most wish to 
serve. 

The data provided by the survey 
of biology majors revealed a lack of 
interest in-indeed, almost a disdain 
for-general-education courses among 
many older students enrolled in state 
colleges and universities. Students in 
four-year private colleges, however, 
generally enjoyed the courses they 
took outside the sciences and con- 
sidered the liberal arts experience 
extremely valuable to their total edu- 
cation. In this case, the precollege 
background of students appeared to 
affect their attitudes toward their to- 
tal education. Those students attend- 
ing private liberal arts colleges came 
from hoiucs where practically all 
their parents had attended college, 



while among students attending state 
institutions the vast majority of the 
parents never had attended college. 
Science professors should be aware 
of this trend. 

□ The role of the university in the 
preparation of teaching assistants to 
become professors 

For a variety of reasons the major 
research universities are not prepar- 
ing graduate students to take their 
place in community colleges, liberal 
arts colleges, and small state univer- 
sities. The faculty survey provides 
evidence that in all institutions ex- 
cept the largest state and private 
ones, faculty members devote more 
than 70 percent of their time to 
teaching, with less than 20 percent 
to research (and this often with un- 
dergraduate research activities) and 
10 to 15 percent to completing ad- 
ministrative tasks. 

Many beginning graduate students 
are moved quickly into the research 
laboratory without first demonstrat- 
ing a broad-based knowledge of sci- 
ence. In their first job assignment, 
when those new Ph.D.s are expected 
to take over the beginning biology 
course and teach everything from 
molecular biology to the evolution of 
plants and animals to population 
ecology, therefore, they wonder why 
they spent years in the research lab- 
oratory rather than complete a wide 
range of courses across the spectrum 
of the life science'* One faculty 
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member suggested that five to six 
years are required for a young per- 
son to learn what it means to be a 
professor in an institution where the 
vast majority of one's waking hours 
will be devoted to being with under- 
graduates in lectures, labs, the field, 
and one-onone discussions. 

Experience as a teaching assistant 
is valuable for graduate students who 
plan teaching careers, but it falls far 
short of preparing them to organize 
and present lectures, structure inves 
tigative laboratories, assist students 
in elementary research activities, 
counsel and advise students, prepare 
examinations, select audiovisuals, use 
the research literature in science ed* 
ucation, and organize and conduct 
field courses for beginning students. 
These are, for most professors, the 
basic skills required for survival in 
biology education, and they should 
be strengthened while students are 
in graduate school. 

Universities that prepare graduate 
students in the skills described above 
will help them to succeed in various 
types of institutions and will at the 
same time contribute to the quality 
of learning for all students as they 
enroll in their first college biology 
course, 

□ The evaluation of the total pro- 
gram in the life sciences 

Departments of biology need to 
examine carefully what they teach, 
how they teach, and why they teach 
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in the present curriculum. We are 
doing many things right, as a rr'^h 
percentage of our graduating seniors 
will attest. The flaws in the biology 
program identified by students, 
potential students, and faculty mem- 
bers, however, demand ou- 'atten- 
tion. Beyond those students we are 
reaching, large numbers of students 
are being overlooked by our meth- 
ods and actions. 

In many institutions the relation- 
ship between the biology major and 
the caitv* objectives of the students 
is unclear. Approximately one-third 
of the prospective health profession- 
als, school science teachers, and agri- 
cultural specialists are dissatisfied 
with what we teach and the depart- 
mental requirements for the major. 

Another problem is that many fu- 
ture science tearhers are exposed to 
poor examples ol How to teach. The 
university model of the large lecture 
with limited or no laboratory experi- 
ence is not appropriate for prospec- 
tive teachers or beginning under- 
graduate students. This problem 
should ue addressed by departments 
of biology if we are seriously inter- 
ested in improving the scientific liter 
acy of the nation. This will require a 
major redistribution of faculty time 
and departmental budgets. 

There is good evidence that both 
self-analysis within departments and 
externa! review have a role to play 
in altering what we teach and in 
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changing faculty behaviors. Critical 
review and revision of a departmen- 
tal program is almost impossible by- 
those who originally designed the 
program- It is only when depart- 
ments take the risks necessary to 
look within themselves and alter re- 
ward systems that we will ever know 
what is possible. 



CONCLUSION 

Based on the findings of this limited 
study, there appears to be a need for 
a national debate to address these 
recommendations and other prob' 



lems confronting the undergraduate 
curriculum in the biological sciences. 
This should become a major objec- 
tive of the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences. 



♦Members of the task force of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences were Jack L. 
Carter, Colorado Colleges Charles Cham- 
bers, American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences; Frank Hcppncr, University of Rhode 
Island; Roy H. Saigo, University of North- 
ern Iowa, Gcraldinc Twitty, Howard Univer- 
sity; and Dan & Walker, California State 
University »San Jose. This report is recom- 
mended by A1BS as a framework for campus 
discussion of the major in biology, 
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Economics is a popular undergradu- 
ate major, constituting almost 2 per- 
cent of the national total. About 
thirty-two thousap 4 economics 
majors graduate annually from 
American colleges and universities. 
Enrollments have grown steadily 
over the past two decades, perhaps 
reflecting a belief that majoring in 
economics will improve a graduate's 
job prospects. 

Most economics majors plan to 
continue their education beyond the 
baccalaureate level, but fewer than 
half actually do. Those v ho do con- 
tinue their education are divided al- 
most equally between those in MBA 
programs and those in law school*, 
less than 3 percent of the thirty two 
thousand annual graduates enroll in 
economics doctoral programs. Thu^e 
who enter the labor force directly af 
ter graduation go into a wide variety 
of occupations in a diverse set of in- 
dustries, government agencies, and 
not-for-profit organizations. Few de- 
scribe their employment as an 
"economist." 2 



PURPOSE OF THE 
ECONOMICS MAJOR 

Developing students 1 capacity to 
"think like an economist" is the 
overarching goal of economics edu- 
cation. All other virtues follow. But 
what docs it mean to think like an 
economist? Do our students under- 
stand the diverse approaches of dif- 
ferent economists and the limitations 
of the prevailing paradigm? How can 
we be assured that our students can 
really think more like an economist 
by the time they walk across the 
graduation platform? 

Thinking like an economist in- 
volves using chain? of deductive 
reasoning in conjunction with sim 
plified modcls-suih as supply and 
demand, benefit-cost analysis, and 
comparative advantage- to under 
stand economic phenomena. It in- 
volves identifying trade-offs in the 
context of constraints, distinguishing 
positive (what is) from normative 
(what should be) analysis, tracing 
the behavioral implications of some 
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change while abstracting from other 
aspects of reality, and exploring the 
consequences of aggregation. It also 
involves describing the redistributive 
implications of changes in economic 
institutions and policies, amassing 
data to evaluate and refine ou un- 
derstanding of the economy, and 
testing alternative hypotheses about 
how consumers and producers make 
economic choices and how the eco- 
nomic system works. 

Thinking like an economist in- 
cludes several distinctive elements. 
First, an economist's approach usu» 
a!!,' emphasizes deductive reasoning: 
What insights can be derived log- 
ically from a set of premises? Second, 
there is an emphasis on parsimon- 
ious models: models which help us 
focus on the more important behav- 
ioral relationships in our complex 
world. To some people, economists 
tend to abstract too much from the 
richness of human behavior and re 
ality; to m«.iy economists, the 
strength of our analysis is the provi- 
sion of focus and, thus, clarity of 
thought. Third, the economic ap- 
proach emphasizes decision-making 
techniques: perspectives on how 
choices are made and the conse- 
quences of those choices. Finally, 
while all economic problems involve 
normative issues, there is a strong 
bias toward an analytical approach 
that abstracts from or downplays 
"values" issues. 

i 39 



Thinking like an economist also 
involves creative skills. Identifying 
economic issues and problems, fram- 
ing them in ways other people do 
not see, devising novel policy pro- 
posals, analyzing both the intended 
and unintended effects of policies, 
and devising innovative methods to 
estimate the magnitude of these ef- 
fects are all as central to the disci- 
pline as is the development of 
logically coherent theories. 

Thinking like an economist is fa- 
cilitated by breadth and depth of 
knowledge and by the general forms 
of human reasoning that cut across 
the disciplines. An economic argu- 
ment contains not only logic and 
facts, but also analogies and stories. 
Facts and logic alone rarely suffice. 
Context is important. Our under- 
standing of Americas recent eco- 
nomic decline is shaped by the facts 
of Britain's history, by the logic of 
playing catch-up, by analogy to ear- 
lier civilizations, and by stories of ar- 
rogance punished by failure. 

The construction of economic ar- 
guments can help connect the study 
of economics with the rest of what 
students learn. Similar arguments are 
employed across disciplines. The 
equilibrium achieved in the world 
rrarket for copper has striking sim- 
ilarities to the equilibrium achieved 
in a chemical reaction or the equilib- 
rium achieved in Hamlet t act V, 
scene 2. What is important and 
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what is shared across fields in the 
liberal arts curriculum is argument. 

Economics is particularly well suit- 
ed for facilitating learning across the 
curriculum. Positioned methodologi- 
cally between the sciences and the 
humanities, economic issues crop up 
everywhere, largely because the cen- 
tral rationale underlying economics- 
coping with scarcity-is pervasive. 
The form of economic argument 
(frequently quantitative, always par- 
simonious), however, sometimes 
inhibits communication across disci- 
plinary boundaries. 

In the economics major we share 
with othe r disciplines a desire to em- 
power students with a self-sustaining 
capacity to think and learn. They 
should know how to pose questions, 
collect information, identify and use 
an appropriate framework tu analyze 
that information, and t^;.»e tu M3me 
conclusion. 



THE REALITY OF 
THE ECONOMICS MAJOR 

Both the structure of the economics 
discipline and the major itself can be 
likened to a tree. The major is root* 
ed in the introductory courses which 
introduce students to economic 
thinking and its applicability to a 
variety of issues. The trunk is a core 
set of principles, analytical methods, 
and quantitative skills that arc wide 
ly accepted in the pt jfession. The 



branches of the tree, extending out 
in all directions, represent the array 
of subdisciplinary fields ranging from 
monetary economics to industrial or- 
ganization. These subfields reflect 
the main points of interest and re- 
search in economics and generate 
the pioblrms to which principles 
and quantitative approaches can be 
applied fruitfully. These two charac- 
teristics of economics-a central core 
of theoretical and empirical know!' 
edge combined with opportunities to 
extend that knowledge to a wide va- 
riety of topics-differentiate it from 
the structure of other social science 
disciplines. 

Looked at another way, the eco- 
nomics major is a helix-plowing the 
same ground repeatedly but at pro- 
gressively greater depth. It goes 
beyond a simple accumulation of ex- 
posure to successively more topics. 
Basic principles introduced in the 
beginning courses are reinforced 
and refined in intermediate theory 
courses and then rediscovered and 
extended in elective courses. 

The curriculum for an economics 
major begins with a two-semester 
sequence in principles of macro* 
economics (the stu-iy of aggregate 
income, employment, and price phe- 
nomena) and microeconomics (the 
study of individual firm, worker, and 
consumer behavior), or sometimes 
with a single-semester introductory 
course combining macro and micro. 1 
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After the introductory courses, most 
majois take two intermediate theory 
courses (macroeconomics ai.d micro- 
economics) and a course in basic 
quantitative methods. In the inter- 
mediate theory courses ideas intro- 
duced in the first course are 
reexamined, usually with less restric- 
tive analytical tools. 

Intermediate theory courses ac- 
complish three goals. First, they 
demonstrate how economists use 
theory, how rigorous thinking can 
illuminate economic phenomena, 
and how theory and real-world 
events interact to produce new 
knowledge, concepts, and theories 
about the economy and how it 
works. Second, they provide basic 
tool? required to undertake econom- 
ic analyses in elective courses. Third, 
they offer important signals to stu- 
dents: what the major is like, what 
content must be mastered, what 
skills must be developed, and what 
standards of performance must be 
met. The quantitative methods 
course usually emphasizes statistics 
and hypothesis testing. 

Final'y, in junior-senior electives- 
such as international trade, econom- 
ic history, public finance, labor, and 
economic development -students ac- 
quire substantive knowledge. These 
courses bring economics principles, 
analytical methods, and quantitative 
skills to bear on problems in diverse 
institutional contexts. Seldom are 



particular elective courses prescribed. 

The typical economics curriculum 
rarely provides any kind of culmi- 
nating experience. Some programs 
(about 7 percent-alrr.ost all located 
in selective liberal arts colleges) re- 
quire a major research paper or the- 
sis; this experience can be the final 
stage in a student's transition from 
neophyte to independent thinker. 
The comprehensive senior examina- 
tion is found mainly in small liberal 
arts colleges and in only a quarter of 
them. Even less common is the sen- 
ior seminar offering students the op- 
portunity \o integrate the ideas they 
have gathered from various courses. 

Mathematical aptitude and skills 
are useful to an undergraduate ecu 
nomics major. The relationship be- 
tween incremental and average 
values, for example, is pervasive in 
economics. Mathematics can clarify 
relationships and imprcve student 
understanding. Consequently, eco- 
nomics majors sometimes are re- 
quired to r ake nlcu 1 * to prepare for 
their intermediate theory courses. 
The important principles in inter- 
mediate maCiO and micro, however, 
can be learned without the use of 
calculus. Though calnlus can help 
some students understand the eco- 
nomics concepts, unfortunately the 
mathematics sometimes becomes an 
end in itself rather than a means to 
facilitate learning economics. 

A calculus course that serves eco- 
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nomics students well should cover 
partial and total differentiation, con- 
strained and unconstrained maximiz- 
ation, and integration; and it should 
emphasize application and inter- 
pretation rather than drills in com- 
putational skills or formal proofs-.of 
theorems. This, unfortunately, does 
not describe many first-semester col- 
lege calculus courses. 

Similar problems sometimes haunt 
the quantitative methods require- 
ment, which is intended to foster 
students' skills in working with real 
data. These courses are often over- 
loaded and taught at too fast a pace 
to prepare students adequately for 
the empirical dimension of elective 
courses. Frequently data appraisal 
(for example, survey design, sam- 
pling procedures, data accuracy) is 
squeezed out of the course, and some 
quantitative methods courses fail to 
cover adequately the philosophy, 
appropriate use, and limitations of 
hypothesio testing and regression 
analysis. 

Economics majors rarely are sys- 
tematically exposed to conflicting 
values in their economics classes; 
this is a feature with mixed blessings. 
Introductory students are likely to be 
taught early that economists are 
concerned with positive and not 
normative issues. It is said that mar- 
kets determine who will work and 
for how much and what will be pro- 
q J uced and for whom. Advanced stu- 
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dents are introduced to subtleties 
such as why different people have 
different productivities, or why in- 
come is distributed unequally. While 
economics courses routinely discuss 
the sources of poverty and the possi- 
ble consequences of adopting differ- 
ent-policies to alleviate it, usually 
little is said about-what kind of 
commitment should be made 'by-in- 
dividuals, groups, or perhaps the 
government. Economists feel more 
comfortable describing the origins of 
the disadvantaged than grappling 
with the extent of oociety's respon- 
sibility to improve their lot. Since 
the exposure of students to such 
problems in other courses is typically 
value-oriented, economics provides a 
useful balance, and an alternative, 
even if a limited, perspective. 

Considerable evidence suggests 
that introductory college economics 
courses are effective in the sense that 
students understand economic pro- 
cesses considerably better after tak- 
ing one/ It also appears that the 
effects persist over time/ By contrast, 
comparable evidence on the major is 
sparse. 6 Nor do we know whether 
any real success is achieved in en- 
abling students to learn after they 
leave college or to equip them to an- 
alyze contemporary economic prob- 
lems they will read about in the 
press, encounter in their work, or 
deal with as citizens. 
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problems, majors are usually exposed 



to differen 1 " types of inquiry, all with- 
in courses that constitute the tradi- 
tional major. The commonality of 
the principles offers opportunities to 
make connections by spanning ap- 
parently dissimilar subjects. The se- 
quential curriculum facilitates study 
at progressively greater depths; the 
common core of principles, coupled 
with their wide applicability, allows 
repetition to reinforce important ide- 
as, making it easier for students to 
carry their learnii g forward after 
graduation. 

The economics major is not with- 
out problems, however. The major's 
current popularity, coupled with 
staffing constraints, has forced class 
sizes upward. Large classes lead 
instructors to adopt a lecture ap- 
proach, emphasizing passive learn- 
ing, narrow forms of evaluation, and 
few or no writing assignments. 

In our enthusiasm for teaching stu- 
dents how to "think like economists" 
we sometimes teach as doctrine that 
everyone should think like an econo- 
mist, and that such thinking is possi- 
ble only with the use of marginal 
analysis. The neoclassical paradigm 
in economics stresses "marginality," 
examining relatively small changes 
while holding other factors constant, 
even though many problems require 
solutions involving large changes. 
The discipline is less well equipped 
to analyze large changes, and the ca- 
pacity of students to interact with 



What are the strengths of the eco- 
nomics major and where are the best 
opportunities for improvement? Its 
overriding strength is a well-defined 
and commonly accepted core of ana- 
lytical principles. This core facilitates 
communication among students and 
faculty in different fields within eco- 
nomics. Students can use their com- 
mon understanding of principles to 
bridge institutional or chronological 
gaps. Because there is widespread 
agreement about the structure and 
content of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, little faculty energy is 
dissipated in debates about course 
requirements. Differences of opinion 
about the curriculum manifest them- 
selves largely as differences in what 
is taught in courses of the same title 
and how it is taught. A laissez-faire 
attitude toward content and method 
within courses often results in con- 
siderably more variety being offered 
to economics students than is appar- 
ent from catalogue course descrip' 
tions. When this variety penetrates 
the core curriculum, however, it can 
lead to confusion and frustration in 
those elective courses which rely on 
the core to establish a uniform foun- 
dation for all students. 

Because the basic principles of eco- 
nomics apply to a wide array of 
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other disciplines using a broader 
mind set can thus be limited. 

Finally, the amount and type of 
student writing assignments and oral 
presentations in many programs not 
only fail to prepare students for the 
demands they will encounter after 
graduation but also limit the ability 
of students to demonstrate their 
mastery of economics while still in 
college. 7 

Class size 

In recent decades economics enroll- 
ments have climbed faster than 
teaching staff. Larger classes dictate 
less than ideal teaching techniques 
and methods of evaluation.* Though 
classes arc smaller at some institu- 
tions, the effects of large introduc- 
tory economics classes at Ph.D.* 
granting universities still exert con- 
siderable impact on the prevailing 
structure of courses and attitudes of 
faculty members, most of whom 
come out of graduate experiences as 
teaching assistants ir. large classes. 
Except in smaller liberal arts col- 
leges, heavy reliance is placed on lec- 
turing, sometimes even when class 
size permits pedagogical approaches 
that encourage active participation 
by students. 

It is mainly in smaller classes that 
economics instructors can expect 
their students to be more than mere 
receptors of economic knowledge 
™d manipulators of contrived exer 



cises. The sad fact is that we often 
expect students to learn to think 
more like economists without provid- 
ing them opportunities to learn 
gradually from the inside how econ- 
omists go about doing economics. 
After a lecture on buoyancy, stu- 
dents are thrown into the deep end 
of the pool and many discover that 
without practice and encouragement 
they cannot swim. 

Allowing students more opportu- 
nity to become active learners will 
require many more classes of fewer 
than twenty-five students. In smaller 
classes there are greater opportuni- 
ties to mesh pedagogical methods 
with the needs of various students 
who are then likely to be more di- 
rectly and personally engaged in 
learning, reducing their /ipathy and 
frustration. 

Instructional methods 
Effective learning requires active par- 
ticipation by students. The system of 
incentives, which is paramount in 
channeling student energies, should 
encourage this activity. Exzms 
should challenge students to use 
what they have learned in new set 
tings and not merely require them to 
solve mechanical problems or regur- 
gitate the textbook. In field courses, 
students should be expected to use 
the tools learned in prerequisite 
courses. More hands-on experiences, 
independent studies, and senior 
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theses, for example, should help stu- 
dents perceive order in the economic 
world and still appreciate its inher- 
ent ambiguities. 

An innovative approach to teach- 
ing economics recently developed at 
Denison University illustrates the 
opportunity to engage students ac- 
tively in the learning process. 1 * A lec- 
ture/laboratory format rather than 
the traditional lecture or lecture/ 
discussion format is used to teach 
most of the economics courses at 
Denison. In economics laboratories, 
students use real world data to de- 
velop, explore, and test economic 
theories. The tutorial nature of labo- 
ratories creates an apprenticeship at- 
mosphere that draws students more 
actively into the learning process. 

Active learning also can be nur- 
tured through independent research 
projects. An independent research 
project offers students opportunities 
to frame an unstructured problem, 
pose the appropriate questions, select 
the analytical methods, gather the 
requisite information, interpret re- 
sults, and defend their conclusions 
to a critical audience. 

The textbook remains the princi- 
pal tool for teaching economics. 
Good as most are, we question the 
efficacy of relying so heavily on the 
array of predigested evidence pre- 
sented in the usual textbook and its 
panoply of supplements and teaching 
aids. Undergraduate economics ma- 



jors are seldom encouraged to read 
"real" (vis-a-vis text) books that re- 
flect the efforts of economists to 
understand difficult real-world prob- 
lems. 10 Textbooks provide finished 
(and sometimes dead) knowledge 
rather than knowledge in the mak- 
ing, and they often represent a 
superficial yet overwhelming smor- 
gasbord of loosely connected ideas 
rather than the in-depth develop- 
ment of a coherent theme with re- 
lated evidence and argumentation. 

Packing 450 students into a large 
lecture hall and sending untrained 
graduate teaching assistants to meet 
with smaller discussion groups peri- 
odically is not the best way to teach 
economics in depth or to reach the 
increasingly diverse population of 
undergraduates." Yet in many insti- 
tutions large introductory economics 
classes are inevitable. Technology 
can help confront the problem. 
Computers have been used effec- 
tively for some time in the form of 
computer managed instruction, 
where regular computer assignments 
discipline study effort.' 2 Computers 
can also simulate market behavior 
and aggregate economic activity.' 1 At 
the least, computers are the pencil 
and graph paper of today's student. 

Writing 

Readin', writin', and Vithmetic are of 
course central to a liberal arts educa- 
tion. Two centuries ago Zdmund 
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Burke grouped economists with cal- 
culators, "in whom," he lamented, 
''the glory of Europe was extin- 
guished forever." 14 The glory may be 
less today, but the modern world de- 
pends on knowing how large is big. 
Likewise,, a student^ ability to read 
and listen should be sharpened by 
majoring in economics. Close read- 
ing of poetry is no more exacting 
than close reading of economics, 
though close economics reading is 
less self-consciously taught. The mid- 
dle of the triad— writing— is a particu- 
lar problem in economics today. 
Writing and speaking should play a 
large role in the economics major 
but usually do not. 

While typical class sizes may pre- 
clude meaningful writing assign- 
ments in most introductory courses, 
increasing the amount of student 
writing in intermediate theory and 
economics electives is both feasible 
and desirable. Word processing offers 
an often overlooked opportunity. By 
reducing the cost of rewriting, word 
processors allow faculty to work with 
students to improve writing and ar 
gument. This is a marked advance 
over the traditional approach, in 
which the instructor laboriously pro- 
vides detailed feedback at the end of 
the semester, only to have it com 
pletcly ignored by the student. 



Perspective 

Thinking like an economist need not 
inhibit one from thinking in other 
ways. But if economics is learned in 
isolation, other ways of knowing 
may be devalued. Neils Bohr noted 
the "precluding feature of knowing": 
for example, observing that people 
are sometimes rational in making de- 
cisions may preclude remembering 
that frequently they wander in a fog 
of indecision. Taking a Western view 
of the dividing line between the fam- 
ily and the marketplace can make it 
harder to understand a Moroccan 
bazaar or an Israeli kibbutz. More- 
over, economics can downplay equi- 
ty and subjectivity, since economists 
have, as we delight in saying, a com- 
parative advantage in efficiency and 
objectivity. Such specialization can 
leave our students unable to cope 
with the imprecision and ambiguity 
of the world, choosing unreflectively 
the hard half of the false dichotomy 
between hard and soft. 

The wide applicability of econom- 
ics principles often tempts us tj 
overlook the limitations of "thinking 
like an economist." In our enthusi- 
asm to demonstrate the power of 
economic analysis we risk becoming 
doctrinaire. If we really want to fos- 
ter independent and critical thought 
by our students we need to demon- 
strate open-minded self-critical think- 
ing. But criticism must be introduced 
carefully. Excessive negativism at the 
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beginning may discourage students 
from grasping any of the ideas of 
economics. And as Joan Robinson 
argues, everyone ought to learn at 
least enough about the popular para- 
digms of economics to know how to 
avoid being deceived by economists.'* 

The enthusiasm frequently engen- 
dered for specific economic models 
can also rrnve pedagogical conse- 
quences. When enthusiasm crosses 
the fine line dividing it from dogma- 
tism and when economic models are 
initially revealed as self-evident 
truths, debate is stifled and learning 
is sacrificed. Under such circum- 
stances, is it any surprise that critical 
discussion of methodology is difficult 
to stimulate in later elective courses? 

The give and take of teaching 
Teaching is not simply a matter of 
stuffing student minds with facts, 
theories, and empirical techniques. 
The ability of teachers to convey 
ideas effectively to students depends 
on their capacity to understand stu- 
dents* perspectives and orientation, 
to recognize the experiences of stu- 
dents, and to connect with students* 
prior knowledge. For example, a 
nineteen-year-old coming fresh from 
what often amounts to a socialist 
community (the family) and with lit 
tie experience with scarcity or choice 
may find it difficult to grasp capital- 
ist economics. Moreover, under- 
graduates of all ages may be at 



radically different stages in terms of 
their capacity to work with ambi- 
guity and abstraction. Numerous 
studies following the groundbreaking 
research of William Perry on Har- 
vard students have found across a 
variety of institutions and student 
populations that first year college 
students employ dichotomous think- 
ing—things are either right or wrong, 
black or white. As students mature, 
their ability to cope with abstraction 
and ambiguity often improves, sug- 
gesting the need for tailoring instruc- 
tional strategies to students* stages of 
development. 

The changing mix of students war- 
rants more explicit attention. For ex- 
ample, women now constitute a 
majority of all persons enrolled in 
American colleges and universities. 16 
In spite of the enthusiasm reflected 
in their growing matriculation rates, 
the college experience engenders for 
many women a "decline in the level 
of their intellectual and personal as- 
pirations." 1 "' Many little things, when 
cumulated, can make the college 
classroom a chilly place for women 
to learn. Commonly used examples 
from sports may be one of these "lit- 
tle things." Textbooks ' u at have few 
women presented in nontraditional 
roles is another. Feiner and Morgan 
found that women are mentioned in 
fewer than 1 percent of the examples 
in introductory economics texts. 1 * To 
the extent that the material is de- 
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void of experiential content for half 
the audience, learning is diminished. 

The competitive, aggressive stan- 
dards of argument that pervade cer- 
tain disciplines, including economics, 
also make some women uncomfort- 
able. 19 While the expert-and'dient 
model appeals to some students, oth- 
ers may prefer more cooperative 
methods of learning. To facilitate 
learning in a diverse group of stu- 
dents, instructors need o employ an 
array of pedagogical techniques. 

Attention also must be given to 
evaluation. Based on a large sample 
of data from Great Britain, Lumsden 
and Scott found that male econom- 
ics students do better than women 
on multiple choice questions and 
vice versa for written esbays. 20 A 
proper balance of evaluation instru 
ments is necessary u ^ompare prop* 
erly the achievement of all students. 



WHAT AND HOW MUCH 
DO OUR STUDENTS KNOW? 

Little * i done, except at a few liberal 
arts coi sges, to assess the impact of 
the ecc comics major on our stu- 
dents' intellectual development. It is 
assumed— "hoped" may be more 
accurate-that climbing the tree of 
economic knowledge, represented by 
a succession of progressively higher- 
level courses, produces graduating 
majors who can better see and un» 
derstand how to think like an 



economist. 

A successful assessment program 
could provide feedback to help a de- 
partment revise its courses, alter its 
pedagogy, restructure its major, or in 
extreme cases rethink its entire un- 
dergraduate program. Implementing 
an evaluation program would be 
relatively simple if assessment instru- 
ments sensitive to the kinds of pro- 
ficiencies of interest to departments 
were readily available. Since valid 
and reliable examinations would be 
available for use by one department 
even after being "consumed" by an- 
other, and since their preparation 
entails substantial initial costs, we 
recommend that the Committee on 
Economic Education of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association assume 
responsibility for developing exem- 
plary programs that help depart- 
ments evaluate how well they 
prepare their majors to think like 
economists. 

An end-of-the-major assessment 
program, particularly if it involves 
external examiners, can lead to a 
constructive change in the learning 
environment. It can make students 
and faculty members allies in the 
common goal of helping students 
understand economics. As students 
strive to attain the expected pro- 
ficiencies, faculty members may see 
their roles recast along the lines of 
coaches rather than referees. In 
short, external assessment holds out 
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the promise of making students and 
teachers collaborators rather than 
adversaries in the learning process. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Foundations 

The foundations of the major rest 
on three sets of courses, introductory 
macro and micro, intermediate mac 
ro and micro, and quantitative 
methods. 

□ Introductory macro and micro 
These courses offer breadth to the 

major and, more importantly, intro- 
duce students to the fundamental 
concepts of economics and methods 
of applying economic theory to in 
teresting and novel situations. This 
approach reveals the power of eco- 
nomic analysis and its practical 
utility. These courses tend to be en* 
cyclopedic and all too often oriented 
toward formalism of theory. 

The introductory courses should em 
phasize the application of a limited 
number of important concepts and theo- 
retical tools to a variety of problems at 
the expense of some of the existing for 
mal and detailed elaboration of thco 
retical constructs or complete coverage 
of the vast array of topics included in 
most textbooks. 

□ Intermediate macro and micro 
The two semester intermediate the* 

ory sequence can be improved in 
several ways. First, departments have 



often, by default, relinquished con- 
trol of these courses to those who 
teach them. 

Departments need to coordinate the 
content of the intermediate theory 
courses to insure that they emphasize a 
foundation of knowledge and skills on 
which other courses and instructors can 
rely. 

While most intermediate macro 
and micro courses develop well the 
rigor and elegance of economic theo- 
ry, they tend to slight its evaluation. 
In particular, the "usefulness" of the 
oretical topics and paradigms, largely 
assessed by confronting theory with 
data, applying models to various 
problems, and comparing the out- 
comes of alternative tneorctical con- 
structs, merits greater emphasis. 

These courses should establish explicit 
connections between theory and its em- 
pirical counterparts in order to help 
students appraise the importance of the 
oretical constructs, provide a basis for 
selecting assumptions, and show that 
theory is relevant. 

To achieve the overall objective of 
the major the intermediate macro and 
micro courses must emphasize active 
student learning, practice in applying 
what students learn, and the exercise of 
critical judgment. Much of this can 
be accomplished by increasing the 
number of carefully structured writ- 
ing assignments that demonstrate 
the power of application. 

Certain practices war against en- 
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hancing the effectiveness of the in- 
termediate theory courses. One is 
the preoccupation with formaiism 
rather than a focus on logically rig- 
orous analysis of economic issues. 
The intermediate theory courses can 
reveal the power and excitement of 
the discipline provided they convey 
hou economists use theory, how ng 
orous thinking can illuminate eco 
nomic phenomena, and how theory 
and real world events interact to 
produce new knowledge, concepts 
and theories about the economy and 
how it works. 
□ Quantitative methods 

Economics is an empirically ori 
ented discipline. The focus is on ex- 
plaining and testing our understand- 
ing of economic phenomena. Hence, 
students need an appreciation for 
and an ability to deal with empirical 
matters. Rather than view* this as a 
matter of learning statist ^s, we need 
to ask what it is that students must 
know to function .is economists. The 
foundation in empirical methods de 
pends on: 

■ knowing something about the 
measurement of economic variables 
(methods of data collection, re 
liability, and so on) 

■ being able to organizes work with, 
and manipulate data for purposes of 
comparison 

■ the capacity to test hypotheses 
with empirical data 

i knowing how to interpret the re 



suits of various statistical procedures. 

We recommend that the quantitative 
methods course be reoriented from its 
almost singular statistical focus to em 
phasize this aider range of quantitative 
methods employed by economics. 

Breadth requirement 
A re5pec:.*b!e economics major requires 
at least five (three-credit hour) courses 
beyond the foundations to provide suf 
ficient opportunities for students to 
develop the art of applying economic 
principles and concepts in different 
institutional contexts. The chosen 
electives should be distributed to ensure 
an appreciation for the historical, inter 
national^ and political context of eco- 
nomics. 3uch breadth will help 
students avoid a narrow, parochial 
perspeciive based solely or marginal 
ist thinking and should prepare 
them to deal sensibly with problems 
that involve other than atornisuc 
models of individual choice. 

Contextual inquiry includes 
courses in economic history (where 
connections between economics and 
history are explicit), history of eco- 
nomic thought (where different 
modes of thought are exposed), com- 
parative economic systems (where 
social, political, and cultural dimen 
sions that influence distinctive eco- 
nomic systems are compared), and 
area studies (where synthetic an- 
alyses of countries and regions are 
explored). Such courses ilium, .ate 
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the importance of context and struc- 
ture— initial conditions and con- 
straints—and take the edge off 
narrow thinking about economics. 

International courses include not 
only trade and finance, but also <. v o* 
nomic development, area studies, 
and comparative systems, other 
courses may fit too (for example, the 
multinational corporation). Such 
courses place students ir«. a stronger 
position to use their tools of eco- 
nomic inquiry in a world that is ra^ 
idly becoming more in'e$*rated. 

Public-sector economics courses in- 
clude not only public expenditu-e 
analysis and taxatior., but also some 
offerings in theory (stressing public 
goods, externalities, collective 
decision-making, and market failure), 
labor economics (stressing aspects of 
regulation), and the like. Such 
courses simultaneously illuminate 
and qualify the role of individual, 
free-market choice, a dominant para 
digm in economics. Students should 
gain greater appreciation for meth 
ods of collective choice, including 
nonmarket options for resource al 
location. These dimensions of deci- 
sion making amount for one-third to 
almost all resource allocations tn 
most countries, and they are just too 
important to relegate to a few weeks 
of exploration in the foundation 
courses. 

All elective courses should con 
sciously forge explicit links to both 



economic theory and empirical 
methods. Students should be ex- 
pected to fit theoretical principles to 
the particular institutions studied in 
the courses, and assignments should 
reinforce students' understanding of 
empirical methods acquired in the 
core quantitative methods course. 

All courses that satisfy the breadth 
requirement should contain a substan 
tial active learning component, such as 
oral and/or written reports, interac- 
tive computer simulations, class dis- 
cussions, or laboratory exercises and 
should draw on a broad array of source 
materials. Thus, these courses should 
not rely exclusively on textbooks for 
assigned reading. 

Depth requirement 
To complete the process of intellec 
tual maturation, every student should 
be required to apply what he or she has 
learned to an economic problem, and in 
the process acquire experience really 
"doing economics" For a particular in- 
tellectual encounter to accomplish 
this goal, it should involve considerable 
responsibility on the student's part for 
formulating questions, gathering in 
formation, structuring and analyzing 
information, and drawing and commu 
nicating conclusions to others in oral 
and/or written form. The depth re- 
quirement should be implemented in 
each elective course and comple- 
mented through the establishment of 
"capstone" experiences such as spe* 
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cial seminars or traditional oppor- 
tunities for senior theses, honors re- 
search projects, and independent 
studies. 



HOW TO MAKE IT WORK 

A respectable economics major that 
teaches students how to "think like 
an economist" in a way that has last- 
ing benefits requires considerable in 
structional resources, especiall> if, as 
we argue, students must obtain ex- 
tensive practice at really doing eco- 
nomics. It requires relatively small 
classes (twenty to twenty-five stu- 
dents in intermediate macro and 
micro and elective courses and 
approximately fifteen students in 
courses emphasizing writing), oral 
presentations and argumentation, 
and research projects. 

Deans and chairs will immediately 
observe that such a major is expen 
sive and, thus, compromises must be 
made, it is ou^ ^r^ument, however, 
that unless an experience is offered 
to economics majors of the type de 
scribed above, the minimum mastery 
level of understanding how to "think 
like an economist" is sacrificed, 
Compromises that significantly re- 
duce this goal invariably result in 
majors simply being exposed to eco 
nomics in varying degrees, and as a 
result the lasting effects of the expe- 
rience are diminished, if not 
"oregone. 



How is it possible to make such a 
major work? The answer, it seems to 
us, is painfully simple: ration access 
to the major to fit the resources 
available while maintaining quality 
standards and fulfilling the respon- 
sibilities of each college or university. 
Placing a limit on rhe number of 
economics majors will conflict with 
the philosophy of many institutions. 
But unconstrained access to a major 
without concomitanT resources, re- 
sulting in sufficiently diminished 
standards so as to compromise the 
intellectual integrity of the enter- 
prise, is also at variance with pre- 
vailing educational philosophy. 
Responsible educational planning 
requires living within one's budget of 
instructional resources, and the issue 
of how to ration access to the major 
then becomes paramount. 

The method of rationing may vary 
from school to school, depending on 
the institutions policies and pro- 
cedures. Whatever method is used, 
however, rationing should be educa- 
tionally sound with respect to the 
goals of the major. Our own prefer 
ence is to offer intellectually chal- 
lenging intermediate macro and 
micro and quantitative methods 
courses whose reputation insures 
that the number of students intend- 
ing to major does not exceed 
capacity. 

What iocs and does not constitute 
"intellectual challenge" in such 
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courses must be spelled out. It docs 
not require the use of formal (and 
seemingly difficult or sophisticated) 
tools (mainly mathematics) that can 
constitute a barrier to learning; and 
it does not involve the use of unfair 
or tough grading standards, unrea- 
sonable assignments, or scare tactics 
as techniques to discourage enroll- 
ments. It does involve holding stu- 
dents to the standard of properly 
applying reasonably sophisticated 
economic ic.eas to a variety of unfa- 
miliar problems. This standard is in- 
tellectually more demanding than 
facility with formal tools per 5e, and 
it is, in fact, the best early indicator 
as to whether a student has the abil- 
ity to come to grips with the major- 
to "think like an economist." 2 ' 

The undergraduate economics ma- 
jor has slipped in quality over the 
past two decades as large enroll- 
ments undermined standards. We see 
no reason, however, why large en- 
rollments in economics courses need 
pose a problem. Indeed, offc ing 
high-quality introductory economics 
courses (even if taught in large 
classes) should be a primary objec- 
tive of an economics department 
within a liberal arts college. A re- 
lated goal is to ensure that econom- 
ics is one of the most exciting and 
intellectually challenging majors. 
Having said all this, we believe the 
real challenge is to make certain that 
economics majors understand how 



to "think like an economist n -surely 
a demanding but attainable goal. To 
accomplish this, tough choices-the 
hallmark of economics-must be 
made. 
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Historians of the 1990s will carry the 
past into the twenty-first century. 
Now is the time for us to rethink 
our purposes and practices, to seek 
and accept new commitments, to 
give the past a vigorous future. 

We face a formidable challenge, for 
contemporary society-with iu> em- 
phasis on new products and new 
fashions-ignores the.past or reduces 
it to banalities for popular consump- 
tion or political manipulation. The 
mass media portrays disconnected 
historical figures and disjointed 
events, providing few opportunities 
for explication and analysis. 

Schools, colleges, and universities, 
too, have devalued the past by conv 
promising the place of histor> in 
their curricula. Moreover, the histo- 
ry taught in classrooms and pre- 
sented in books and articles too 
often lacks energy and imagination. 
As a consequence, many students 
not only fail to gain a sense of histo- 
ry, they come to dislike it. 

As educational institutions share 
responsibility for devaluing the past, 
so also do they have it in their pow- 



er to restore its value by educating 
those in their charge to think histor- 
ically and to use knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the past to challenge 
the present and the future. This re- 
port is a call to action. 

History's essence is in the connect- 
edness of historical events and hu- 
man experiences. By examining the 
causes, contexts, and chronologies of 
events, one gains an understanding 
of the nature of continuity and 
change in human experiences. Histo- 
ry therefore plays an integrative role 
in the quest for liberal learning and, 
accordingly, in a college's ofhtings. 
While acknowledging that our disci- 
pline does not have all the answers 
and that vigorous and longstanding 
disagreements exist among us, we 
nonetheless share the conviction 
that knowledge, abilities, and per- 
spectives gained through the study 
of history are applicable also in oth- 
er disciplines. We are compelled, 
therefore, to claim a central place for 
the study of history in our institu- 
tions' programs. 

The time is right for us to make 
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such a claim. Many in the general 
public can be counted upon to sup- 
port it, for they appreciate the im- 
portance of historical knowledge and 
display considerable interest in the 
past. They read books on historical 
topics and figures, visit historical 
museums, watch documentary films, 
and are active in local historical soci- 
eties and projects. Many of them ob- 
serve the status of history in schools 
and colleges and wonder why it does 
not enjoy more respect. They care 
about the place of history in the cur- 
ricula of schools and colleges, and 
they want to see it strengthened and 
its influence enlarged. 

This report presents recommenda- 
tions reflecting ideals essential to tht 
study of history. Its purpose is to as- 
sist college and university history 
faculties in their efforts to offer stu- 
dents a coherent curriculum and to 
strengthen their claims for a central 
place for history ii< their institutions 1 
programs. A brief summary of exist- 
ing conditions and practices sets the 
context for the recommendations, 
and the recommendations, in turn, 
prompt strategic questions for histo- 
ry faculties to address in laying plans 
for the future. 

While focusing on the history ma 
jor, the report also considers the 
larger role that history plays in col- 
lege curricula and in the lives of 
those pursuing studies in other 
fields, suggesting ways to enhance 



the contribution of history to the 
education of all students. Because 
the fate of history in colleges and 
universities is inseparable from its 
well-being in elementary and second- 
ary schools, the report proposes 
measures to be taken in common 
with those who teach history there. 



HISTORY AND 
LIBERAL LEARNING 

The study of history incorporates 
the essential elements of liberal 
learning, namely, acquisition of 
knowledge and understanding, culti- 
vation of perspective, and develop- 
ment of communication and critical- 
thinking skills*, it reflects concern for 
human vr'ues and appreciation of 
contexts and traditions. 

Establishing historical memory re- 
quires reconstructing human actions 
and events, ordered chronologically 
or topically. This reconstruction 
depends upon the acquisition of 
knowledge, incorporating facts, prin- 
ciples, theories, ideas, practices, and 
methods. Students of history analyze 
written, oral, visual, and material 
evidence. Their analyses yield gener- 
alizations, interpretations, and un- 
derstandings, properly qualified and 
placed in contexts that reveal the 
process of change over time. His- 
torical understanding is enhanced 
through connection with studies in 
other liberal disciplines. 
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An essential ingredient in knowl- 
edge and understanding is perspec- 
tive cultivated through sensitivity to 
cultural and geographical differences 
and awareness of conflicting inter- 
pretations of the same occurrences. 
Perspective, in turn, must be accom- 
panied by a sense of the chrono- 
logical ordering of events and of 
simultaneity-of understanding rela- 
tionships of diverse events at a given 
moment. 

Studying history as a discipline re- 
quires one to engage one's mind with 
the facts, ideas, and interpretations 
conveyed or suggested by historical 
evidence; to give contexts to discrete 
pieces of evidence; and to devise 
plausible explanations and judgments 
based on the evidence. The disci- 
pline of history equips one to extend 
facts, ideas, and interpretations into 
new realms by weighing the validity 
of arguments, assessing the sound- 
ness of historical judgments, and 
otherwise practicing the art of criti- 
cal thinking characteristic of dis- 
cerning minds. Because those who 
examine evidence typically do not 
know what they think about it until 
they see what it leads them to say, 
written and oral discourse is essen- 
tial for them to gain historical in- 
sights and form interpretations and 

onclusions. 

In coming to know the past, one 
becomes aware of contrasts between 
peoples of different times and places 



and within one's own time and 
place. These contrasts reflect differ- 
ing value systems translated into ac- 
tion. Similarly, one becomes sensitive 
to the artistic interests and expres- 
sions of various peoples, demon- 
strated through their efforts to create 
and cultivate beauty in forms that 
help to define them as a people, and 
to the part science and technology 
have played in the story of 
humankind. 

Through engagement with the 
past, students come to recognize the 
continuing need to rethink the past, 
reinterpreting it in the light of new 
evidence and new concerns and 
using new tools of analysis. If re- 
thinking history is a continuing 
theme in undergraduate studies, as it 
should be, student* will carry their 
abilities to inquire, analyze, and 
interpret into their studies in other 
fields and into all aspects of their 
lives and work. They will be 
equipped to approach knowledge- 
ably, sensitively, and critically what- 
ever careers they choose. 

In sum, history is at the heart of 
liberal learning because it equips stu- 
dents to: 

□ participate knowledgeably in the 
affairs of the world around them, 
drawing upon understandings 
shaped through reading, writing, dis- 
cussions, and lectures concerning the 
past 

□ see themselves and their society 
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from different times and places, dis- 
playing a sense of informed perspec- 
tive and a mature view of human 
nature 

□ read and think critically, write 
and speak clearly and persuasively, 
and conduct research effectively 

□ exhibit sensitivities to human val- 
ues in their own and other cultural 
traditions and, in turn, establish val- 
ues of their own 

□ appreciate their natural and cul- 
tural environments 

□ respect scientific and technologi- 
cal developments and recognize their 
impact on humankind 

□ understand the connections be- 
tween history and life. 

History faculties strengthen course 
offerings and majors by engaging 
thek students in discussions con- 
cerning these purposes and leading 
them to understand how the content 
and structure of the courses and ma- 
jors they pursue relate to these 
purposes. 

EXISTING CONDITIONS 
AND PRACTICES 

A sampling of the policies and prac- 
tices of history faculties has led the 
task force to conclude that the de- 
sign and requirements of history ma- 
jors in colleges and universities differ 
on many points. The most notable 
points of difference include; the pur 
q poses of the major, the number of 
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hours or courses required for a de- 
gree, specific courses required and 
the sequence (if any) in which they 
are to be vZ^n, the balance of low- 
er- and upper-division courses, the 
fields included, and the concern, or 
lack of it, for historical method and 
historiography. 

The programs the task force exam- 
ined reflect the variety of institu- 
tions in which they are offered. Even 
.mong institutions of a given type- 
liberal arts colleges, for example, or 
major research universities— policies 
and practices vary widely. Programs 
in history generally seem to be deter- 
mined by the mission and traditions 
of each institution; the size, special 
interests, and competencies of the 
faculties offering them, the demands 
of students; the convictions, whims, 
and prejudices of those who estab- 
lish and maintain them; and, in 
many instances, retrenchments or re- 
ductions in resources beyond the fac- 
ulty's control. 

We recognize that the history ma- 
jors in some institutions are very 
good, but we also believe that in 
many they are not as sound as they 
must be if they are to meet the chal- 
lenges facing the faculties that offer 
them. The recommendations that 
follow reflect our judgment that 
most history programs would benefit 
from a thorough review of require- 
ments, offerings, and practices. Each 
recommendation addresses specific 
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aspects of the major that the task 
force believes should be the subject 
of concern in history faculties* 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. The content of the history major 
should be consistent with the purposes 
of studying history, and it should in- 
clude these specific components. 

□ a strong foundation course (which 
may be waived for those with extraordi 
narily strong backgrounds in history) 

□ a course expressly designed to ac- 
quaint students with the diversity of the 
global setting in which they live 

□ a course in historical methods 

□ a research seminar with a writ ing 
requirement 

□ an integrating or synthesizing course. 
History is a discipline in which 

there is no standard content, no pre- 
scribed sequence of courses. The co- 
herence of a history major depends 
upon the success that students and 
teachers, working together, achieve 
in developing clear organizing princi- 
ples for their work. Each recom- 
mended component of the major 
contributes to the development of 
such principles. 

A history major should include a 
well-designed foundation course, iae- 
ally taught in small classes with di- 
verse methods, to establish the bases 
for helping students understand the 
historians approach to the past. This 
course-vvhether in American histo- 
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ry, world history, or Western civiliza- 
tion-should use a syllabus with 
principles and practices agreed upon 
by all who teach it and, if possible, 
by the entire department. Building 
on the precollegiate experiences of 
the entering college students, the 
foundation course should eschew the 
"one-damn-fact-after-another" ap- 
proach to history, centering rather 
on historiographical or thematic top- 
ics. The problems pursued should be 
amenable to essay-writing require- 
ments. Essay exams, rather than 
multiple-choice questions, should be 
required in these courses throughout 
the term. 

The diversity of American society 
and rapidly evolving global interde- 
pendence compel history faculties to 
move their students beyond the his- 
tory of the United States and West- 
ern civilization and engage them in 
the study of other cultures. As a 
matter of highest priority, the course 
offerings in every field must address 
this diversity, giving open and hon 
est attention to questions of race, 
gender, class, ethnicity, and world- 
wide interdependence. 

It is not enough simply to establish 
separate courses to achieve diversity 
or topical completeness in the major. 
Subjects that merit treatment in sep- 
arate, specialized courses should be 
integrated into more comprehensive 
courses as well. Similarly, if a partic- 
ular approach to history is war- 
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ranted in a separate course, that ap- 
proach also should be incorporated 
into the more general courses. 

Instruction in historical methods 
and historiography is at the heart of 
efforts to develop organizing princi- 
ples for a major. As the past grows 
larger and more formidable, more 
and more of its content lies beyond 
the reach of even the most dedicated 
and competent historians. History 
faculties therefore are obliged to 
equip their students to go beyond 
the content treated in their courses 
by introducing them to historical 
methods and historiography, en- 
abling them to understand the value 
and limitations of various kinds of 
historical writing. 

Consideration of conflicting his- 
torical interpretations provides a 
natural starting point for studying 
historians' methods. It also may be 
useful to explore with students the 
evolution of history as an academic 
discipline by tracing it from the 
days, more than a century ago, 
when it was introduced in colleges 
and universities as a "scientific" field 
of study or by examining an idea 
that has been at the center of many 
debates over the nature and purpose 
of studying history, such as his- 
toricism. 

While offering specific courses de- 
voted exclusively to the study of his- 
torical method, history faculties 
should insist that all courses include 



instruction in historical method and 
give attention to historiographical 
questions. Developing the habit 01" 
an inquiring mind requires the habit 
of maintaining an open mind and, 
legitimately, of accepting the ten- 
tativeness of historical explanations 
and the necessity for ongoing 
revisions. 

The goal of the senior seminar in 
a history major should be to "turn 
students loose" on a research project 
culminating in a senior essay of 
some distinction. All history majors, 
not just honors students, should be 
required to take the senior seminar. 

The other required senior course- 
a synthesizing, or integrating, or re- 
flective, or capstone course-has a 
contrasting purpose: to give students 
the opportunity to seek new insights 
by drawing together what they have 
learned in earlier experiences. In 
such a course, typically built around 
a broad theme, students are chal- 
lenged to relate what they have 
learned in history to their studies in 
other fields. 

A history major, then, is more 
than a string of courses covering 
specified time periods, geographic 
areas, or topical fields and designed 
simply to transmit knowledge. A 
sound major is built on the commit* 
ment uf faculty members to helping 
students understand more fully the 
purposes, principles, and methodolo- 
gies involved in the study of history 
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and grasp essential particulars and 
universals of societies past and pre- 
sent. By actively engaging students 
with the content of their courses and 
with each other, it also explores 
questions of judgment and inter- 
pretation, of good and bad, of right 
and wrong, leading to a mature view 
of humankind. 

The size and areas of competence 
of the faculty members offering 
courses in the major obviously affect 
the major's content. Small institu- 
tions, with history faculties of fewer 
than seven or eight, probably find it 
impossible to "cover" all of the stan- 
dard fields in which their larger 
counterparts offer specializations. 
Such faculties have several options. 
One is to capitalize on tneir 
strengths by concentrating their of- 
ferings in their fields of competence 
and stressing the development of re- 
search and writing skills that enable 
students to move knowledgeably by 
independent study into the fields 
that are necessarily left uncovered by 
the .acuity. 

Another option is to devote re- 
sources to the continual retraining of 
the faculty, enabling them through 
released time and support for ad- 
vanced study to move beyond the 
fields in which they have concen- 
trated their studies into new ones 
that serve local needs. While this op- 
tion risks extending facultv members 
too far, leading to superficial treat- 



ment of fields in which they lack ex- 
pertise, it enaUes the faculty to offer 
more comprehei sive programs. 

Regardless of the size of the facul- 
ty, every care should be taken to en- 
sure that the student-faculty "fit" is 
productive. A small department risks 
the danger of creating too close a 
discipleship, and departments of all 
sizes face the possibility of encourag- 
ing anonymity and overspecialized 
work. 

2. Tfie structure and requirements of 
the history major should reflect the fac 
ulty's understanding of the purposes of 
studying history. 

The structure and requirements of 
the major should make the most of 
the faculty's strengths. Although of 
necessity it may neglect certain 
areas, the faculty can assist students 
in developing skills they need for in- 
dependent study in these areas. If a 
history faculty cannot influence its 
college to incorporate into its general 
education or distribution require- 
ments those elements the faculty 
regards as essential to a liberal edu- 
cation-or to a professional educa- 
tion, for that matter- that faculty 
can build these requirements into its 
own major and its offerings for the 
nonmajor. 

In designing a comprehensive and 
well-balanced major, in addition to 
considering questions that local cir- 
cumstances prompt, a history faculty 
should address the following ques- 
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tions to which ,.e suggest answers. 

□ What are the purposes of the his- 
tory major? 

Thj general purposes are stated 
implicitly above in "History and Lib- 
eral Learning." In more specific 
terms, the major prepares students 
for graduate work in history; for 
studies in law, business, medicine, 
and other professions; and for ca- 
reers demanding the knowledge, un- 
derstanding, perspective, skills, and 
sensitivities one gains through study- 
ing history. 

□ How many hours should be 
required? 

The major should require about 
one-fourth of the total hours needed 
to complete a four-year degree, prob- 
ably r ot including six hours in fojn 
dation surveys. In addition, to 
acquaint students with other forms 
of inquiry, the major should require 
another six to twelve carefully se- 
lected hours in related humanities or 
social sciences fields. Indeed, the un- 
dergraduate major is strengthened 
and enriched through a coherent in 
terdisciplinary approach. 

□ What should be the relationships 
and balance between lower- and 
upper-division courses? 

Because learning in historv is not 
necessarily cumulative and does not 
need to be chronological, the con 
tent of lower- and upper-division 
courses cannot be prescribed. Nor 
are there approaches that are appro- 



priate at one level and inappropriate 
at another. The principal distinction 
between courses at the various levels 
of study lies in the sophistication of 
the knowledge and understanding 
they reflect and the abilities they re- 
quire of students enrolled in them. 

More than half of the credits to- 
ward a history major should be 
earned in upper-division courses, 
lypically, the foundation courses, 
carrying the lowest numbers, are fol- 
lowed by those with greater depth 
and then by the senior-level semi- 
nars and colloquia that provide op- 
portunities for students to explore 
specific topics in depth. While a his- 
tory major rarely requires all stu- 
dents to take specific courses in 
sequence, the major c*-n convey a 
sense of coherence, and implicitly of 
sequence, by ensuring that courses at 
each level make increasingly more 
rigorous demands. 
□ Should there be concentrations 
within the history major? 

Fostering students* depth of knowl- 
edge and understanding in one area 
within the major is desirable. A con- 
centration aimed at developing such 
depth typically requires at least four 
courses. Ideally, courses taken in oth- 
er disciplines also should relate to 
the concentration. At the same time, 
to foster students* breadth of knowl- 
edge and understanding there should 
be limits to the concentrations, with 
no more than half of the courses 
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credited toward the major taken in a 
single field. 

Concentrations within history ma- 
jors may be arranged by theme, peri- 
od, geographical region, or some 
combination of these options. Since 
the concentration is more likely to 
be designed and understood by stu- 
dents and their advisors than by 
those teaching the courses in which 
they enroll, faculty members should 
seek to discover how their courses 
relate to each student's particular 
concentration. 

□ What matters most in the design 
and offering of a major? 

The best-designed history major is 
of little value if those who teach the 
courses in it fail to bring the major 
to life. The major is of even less val- 
ue if the way the courses arc taught 
reflects the faculty's lack of com- 
mitment to excellence in teaching. 
Striking a new balance between 
commitments to teaching and the 
demands of research may be neces- 
sary in some institutions. Converse- 
ly, students suffer if all of a faculty 
member's time and energies are de- 
voted to teaching at the expense of 
scholarly work. 

Here are some additional points to 
be considered; Historians and stu- 
dents of history find meaning in the 
past through discovering the con- 
nectedness of things. The most effec- 
tive programs are those that equip 
students to discover connections, 



thereby both satisfying and stimulat- 
ing students' curiosity. The courses 
in the major, while not necessarily 
taken in sequence, should cultivate 
in students a sense of historical chro- 
nology, perhaps by faculty members' 
consciously relating each course in 
the major to others and concentrat- 
ing on chronology within each 
course. 

Every course should require stu- 
dents to engage in research and writ- 
ing at a level appropriate to the 
course's place in the major. Some of 
the courses in the major should pro- 
vide special opportunities for oral 
presentations that go be yond class- 
room discussion. The requirements 
of the major must be flexible enough 
to allow faculties to address specific 
student interests. This is particularly 
true as adult students increasingly 
populate college classrooms. Ac- 
knowledging this, however, and 
recognizing that adult students en- 
rolling in college after years away 
from classroom experiences may re- 
quire special assistance in developing 
study practices, the task force asserts 
that significant distinctions should 
not be drawn between the programs 
of these students and the ones who 
have traditionally pursued under- 
graduate studies. 

The history major should have co- 
herence, integrity, rigor, focus, and 
imagination. Coherence is evident in 
majors that fit together conceptually 
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and practically. A major with integ* 
rity is one with principles and prac- 
tices that cannot be compromised. 
Testimony to rigor lies in the signify 
cance of the demands the major 
places on those who offer it as well 
as those who pursue it. A major 
with a focus is one with a specific, 
readily defined purpose. Imagination 
in a major enables it to capture inv 
ages of the past, make new images of 
the past, and play with the past as 
well as work with it. 
3. The pedagogical methods and ! n 
strnctional materials used to accomplish 
the purposes of the major should be ap 
propriate to those purposes. 
These issues, among others, must be 
addressed: 

□ Who should teach the foundation 
cou rscs? 

The purposes of foundation 
courses are to excite as well as to 
inform, to engage the minds and 
imagination of those who n\ay be in- 
different to history or even antago- 
nistic to it. It takes an excellent 
teacher to accomplish these pur- 
poses. Obviously, then, only the beat 
teachers should teach foundation 
courses. 

□ How should the organizing prinu 
pic of a course be conveyed? 

Students should be informed at 
the outset, and as the course pro- 
gresses, why the period under study 
was framed as it was, why the theme 
O a course makes sense, why certain 
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content is included and other not, 
why the scope of the coverage is as 
broad or as narrow as it is. 

□ How can classroom time be uti- 
lized most effectively? 

Lectures may appear to be effi- 
cient, but they do not necessarily ac- 
complish what we like to think they 
Jo. Indeed, they are efficient only in 
the sense that they enable a teacher 
to deal handily with large numbers 
of students at the same time. Unless 
there is time for interaction between 
teacher and student and among stu- 
dents and, particularly in smaller 
classes, opportunity for conversa- 
tions that continue beyond the class- 
room, lectures simply encourage 
students' passivity and contribute lit* 
tie to their learning. The use of au- 
dio and visual materials may serve 
good purposes, provided these mate- 
rials are used as genuine instruction- 
al tools and not simply as ways of 
breaking the routine. 

If lectures must be used to accom- 
modate larger classes, history facul- 
ties must balance them with smaller 
classes that employ other methods of 
teaching. These may be seminars 
and colloquia that give students op- 
portunities for oral presentations 
and discussions based on their re- 
search and writing. 

□ What are some possible learning 
opportunities beyond the classroom? 

Courses in a history major should 
include substantial writing require- 
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ments related to textual anJysis. 
Starting with the foundatior course, 
students should be required to iden- 
tify a position in a text and deal 
with it critically, marshalling the evi* 
dence found .n the texv to support 
conclusions the students present in 
writing. Traditional library resources 
and new research technologies pro- 
vide students with experiences that 
go far beyond their immediate appli- 
cation in history courses. Research 
of this nature, along with the re- 
quirements of extensive writing, as- 
sumes student competence in jsing 
computers and word processors. 

In.addition to coupling library ac- 
tivities with writing assignments, the 
history program can create oppor- 
tunities for students to engage in 
field research, typically as part of 
guided research projects. Through 
research in archives and museums 
and the use of other community re* 
sources, students learn that traces of 
'.he past are found in a wide variety 
of forms. 

Advising plays an important part 
in the teaching of history students, 
not only as advisors guide students 
through program requirements but 
also ar, they answer questions about 
related matters-for example, the 
importance of studying foreign Ian- 
guages and statistics and the career 
possibilities for history students. 
□ What are the principal considera- 
tions regarding instructional mate* 



rials and the major a history faculty 
offers? 

Textbooks are the old standby, of 
course, and they may well be essen- 
tial in some courses. Their use 
should be limited, however, to rein* 
forcing a framework for the course 
established by the professor, serving 
as a handy reference for topics dealt 
with in class; giving a course conti- 
nuity and sequence that its in- and 
out*of*class treatment might not pro* 
vide; and presenting maps, graphs, 
tables, and pictures. 

Other materials, particularly pri- 
mary documents, play a vital role, as 
do monographs, journal articles, 
book reviews, and maps. Oral histo- 
ries recorded on tape or film or ac- 
curately transcribed, along with 
photographs, slides, motion pictures, 
artifact, and audio* and videotapes 
serve as good sources for analysis. 
4. The place of history in the programs 
of studies of nonmajors should be clear 
and pursued appropriately. 
Students not majoring in history, 
particularly those in such profession 
al fields as business and engineering, 
may seem to be only tourists in the 
foreign country called the past. That 
does not diminish the value of his* 
torical study in such students' aca- 
demic programs, however, for a grasp 
of history will be of value to them 
no matter the careers they pursue. 

Most of what has been said so far 
about the study of history for the 
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history major is applicable also to 
the nonmajor. In addition, imagina- 
tive history professors find ways to 
relate the study of the past to spe- 
cific interests of nonmajors, enticing 
these students to see relationships 
between their narrower outlooks and 
the broader dimensions of the past. 
For all students, the history of wom- 
en's experiences and of ethnic and 
race relations provide contexts for 
understanding the changing nature 
of gender roles and issues of race 
and ethnicity. 

5. History faculties shou*d knou and 
address impOitant concerns regarding 
the training ?nd retraining of teachers 
and tie cond%i t on of history in the 
schools. 

Their commitment to history re 
quire^ college history faculties to. 

□ provide the best possible history 
courses for prospective teachers 

D teach the coc :ses in exemplary 
ways, since teachers tend to teach n 
the manner of their most influential 
teachers 

□ attempt to ensure that prospective 
teachers major in history rather 
than education 

□ collaborate with the education 
professors who teach instructional 
methods courses. 

The following practices all contrib 
utc to the general well-being of his- 
tory as an academic discipline: 

□ forming alliances with the schools 
o improve history education 



□ determining and publicizing what 
high school students should learn 
prior to their enrollment in college 

□ inviting history teachers from the 
schools to participate in departmen- 
tal colloquia or seminars always en 
suring that the relationships that 
develop are collegial rather than 
patronizing 

□ offering continuing education and 
in-service opportunities for teachers, 
enabling the teachers to remain cu, 
rent with new developments in 
histor/ 

□ serving as guest teachers in the 
schools upon invitation. 

If collaboration is to occur, some- 
one-probably a member of the col- 
lege or university faculty-must take 
the initiative, and collaborating insti- 
tutions must provide incentives for 
those who participate in the jointly 
offered activities. 

History faculties should participate 
in writing state curriculum docu- 
ments for elementary and secondary 
school social studies curricula. They 
must be alert to legislative issues 
relating to the study of history and 
to policies implemented by state de- 
partments of education because cur- 
riculum requirements imposed by 
legislatures may be treated lightly by 
state officials responsible for enforc- 
ing them. 

Teacher certification standards are 
of special concern to history faculties 
because the long-standing inclination 
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to increase requirements for educa- 
tion courses while minimizing the 
importance of studies in the teaching 
field always threatens to populate 
precollegiate history classrooms with 
people who are not equipped to 
teach their young charges. Where 
trends seem to be in the opposite di 
rtvtion at the moment, history facul 
ties should encourage such trends. 
They might, for example, support ef- 
forts to require that all social studies 
teachers have a minor in history re* 
gardless of their social studies 
specialties. 

Should legislatures, responding to 
efforts to strengthen the place of 
history in social studies curricula, 
mandate new history courses or pro- 
fluency exams for students, legisla- 
tures should also provide support for 
educating teachers to teach the 
courses. 

6. The needs and abiltties of students 
should be taken into account by those 
designing and offering a hb. iry major. 

Most of the needs of students have 
been addressed in this document. 
Additionally, though, a history facul 
ty may help its cause by building a 
sense of community among students 
majoring in history. A student orga- 
nization might sponsor activities that 
bring together students in common 
endeavors. Along the d amc lines, 
special efforts to provide a support- 
ive environment for persons of color 
and nontraditional students should 



be encouraged. 

Students also r» " to understand 
the value of a hisu major in 
choosing careers and professions. 
History faculties should address this 
need in advising their .students and 
in their departmer./s puoiicar. *ns; 
they can demonstrate, for example, 
that undergraduate studies in history 
lay a solid foundation for careers in 
business, law, and government. Op- 
portunities for rewarding careers as 
teachers in elementary and second- 
ary schools are increasing, and stu- 
dents should be encouraged to 
consider them, toe 

Faculties should advise students in- 
terested in pursuing advanced studies 
in history on how to select and gain 
admission to graduate progran.j and 
about career options in college 
teaching, museums, archives, histori- 
cal societies, publishing firms, histor* 
ic preservation organizations, and 
public wt 'ice. 

Fac pities should work closely with 
the college's career planning center, 
not only directing students to the 
center for information and advice 
but also helping the center establish 
the contacts that will enable it to 
have the latest information available. 
Professional associations in history 
should be prepared to provide career 
planning centers with timely 
information. 

Our knowledge is rr.vjger concern 
ing the cognitive abilities of college 
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age students that equip them to 
learn history. The task force urges 
that research on this topic be under- 
taken. The findings would contribute 
much to the rethinking of the histo- 
ry major and the manner in which 
l iistory courses are taught. 
7. The purpose, structure, and content 
of the hLtory major should be reviewed 
regularly, along with the effectiveness of 
those who teach it and the achieve- 
ments of students pursuing it. 

The majors offered by history fac- 
ulties in fact are evaluated regularly 
by both faculty members and the 
students these majors are designed to 
serve, but typically these evaluations 
are informal and off-the-record. Fac- 
ulty members are not well informed 
about the students' judgments, and 
students are in the dark as to what 
faculty members are thinking. For- 
mal evaluations addressing mutual 
concerns of students and faculty ide- 
ally should occur regularly and for 
the record. 

Evaluation of programs in colleges 
and universities, often called pro- 
gram review, usually focuses on the 
purposes, structure, quality, and 
place of the programs under review, 
it also considers t! e resources pro- 
grams require, the demand for them, 
and their cost. Evaluation seeks to 
assess the performance of both 
teachers and students-the quality of 
the teaching and the nature and ex- 
tent of the learning that occurs in 



college classrooms and beyond. Such 
evaluation compels history faculties 
to identify their criteria for good 
teaching, to address in specific terms 
their plans for evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the teaching in their de- 
partments, and to measure their 
students' learning. 

Excellent teaching require, first of 
all, expertise in the discipl.ne. Be- 
yond this, it requires abilities to de- 
fine instructional objectives, organize 
materials and activities for accom- 
plishing these objectives, present ma- 
terials clearly, and conduct classroom 
activities purposefully. It also engages 
students* minds, develops their skills 
consistent with course objectives, 
motivates them to perform to the 
best of their abilities, ^nd evaluates 
their achievements. 

Faculties that take seriously these 
requirements of good teaching seri- 
ously are obliged to establish criteria 
for measuring the extent to which 
each of them is satisfied. They must 
ask, foi example, how their abilities 
to define objectives and organize ma- 
terials are measured. By review of 
course syllabi? If so, what criteria are 
applied in reviewing them? Are re- 
viewers from other institutions in- 
cited to participate in the assessment 
of ^yllabi, reflecting the practice of 
reviewing scholarly work? 

What do faculties expect of class- 
room activities? How do th<7 assess 
present ation of instructional mate- 
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rials? Do they exchange classroom 
visits? If so, by what criteria do .hey 
evaluate what they observe? How is 
information gathered from students 
concerning the presentation of mate- 
rials? Does the faculty use a stan- 
dard instrument for student 
evaluation of teaching or are multi- 
ple instruments used? Who designs 
them? How has the validity of the 
instruments been established? If 
graduate students teach, are they ad- 
equately trained and supervised? 

Concerning practices for measur- 
ing student achievement-reflecting 
engagement of minds, development 
of skills, and motivation-does the 
faculty review course examinations 
for clarity, purpose, and effective- 
ness? If so, before they are adminis- 
tered or after they are graded? Who 
does the reviewing, and against what 
criteria? 

Beyond periodic and final exams- 
oral and written-does the faculty 
administer comprehensive essay ex- 
aminations to seniors, testing their 
knowledge of history and their orga- 
nizational, analytical, and writing 
abilities as well as their insights and 
perspectives? Does the faculty re- 
quire senior research papers in 
which students are expected to dem- 
onstrate these abilities? Does it con- 
duct-oral interviews with the same 
objectives in mind? Does it use port 
folios for reviewing seniors' work 
during the course of their studies? 



How does the faculty keep track of 
graduates and their success in gradu- 
ate schools and careers? 

8. History faculties should promote the 
history major effectively within the in 
stitution and beyond it. 

History is an attractive discipline 
that needs better descriptions of its 
character and purposes for prospec- 
tive students. History majors typ- 
ically are described blandly in 
college catalogues, conveying little of 
the excitement that the study of his- 
tory holds. Accordingly, rewriting 
the catalogues often is a first step in 
improving the presentation of the 
major. Publishing brochures that de- 
scribe the purposes, content, struc- 
ture, requirements, methodology, 
and pedagogy of the major also is 
desirable. So too is the publication 
of clear statements regarding career 
and professional options open to in- 
dividuals with degrees in history. 
Professional associations in history 
should be prepared to provide assis- 
tance to institutions as they seek to 
improve their publications. 

9. To improve and advance their offer 
ings and the pla^e they claim in their 
institutions* history faculties should 
identify and address questions of 
strategy. 

The task force suggests that histo- 
ry faculties consider the following 
strategic questions, among others, as 
they rethink and redesign then* ma- 
jors and courses in their institutions: 
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□ How can a faculty foster commit- 
ments to excellence in teaching 
when scholarly research necessarily 
is a high priority? How can it help 
its members establish connections 
between their research and their 
work in the classroom? 

□ What changes in the reward 
structure are needed to encourage 
more attention to improving 
teaching? 

□ How can the history major be 
made to reflect most clearly the pur- 
poses of the field and the commit- 
ments of the faculty? 

□ How can larger departments best 
address the problems associated with 
the major? 

□ How can history faculties foster 
interdisciplinary experiences, creating 
productive ties with other human- 
ities and social sciences disciplines? 

□ How can history faculties gain al- 
lies outside the classroom to support 
requirements such as writing in all 
courses and using writing assign- 
ments more effectively? 

□ What role should historians play 
in reshaping an institution's general- 
education requirements? 

□ How do historians deal with ques- 
tions of citizenship-their own and 
their students*-in the courses they 
teach? 



CONCLUSION 

As noted at the beginning of this re- 
port, the historians of the 1990s will 
carry the past into the twenty-first 
century. This report provides a ratio- 
nale, encouragement, and recom- 
mendations for carrying it well-that 
is to say, for looking closely at the 
condition of history in college and 
university programs and working 
swiftly toward improving it. The re- 
port, then, is but the first step in 
what the members of the task force 
hope will be a vigorous and imagina- 
tive nationwide effort by history 
faculties to rethink, redefine, and re- 
design the history major and the 
courses we offer to our students. 



*This report rcprc* its the judgments and 
recommendations ot the Task Force on the 
History Major in AAC's Project or. Liberal 
Learning, Study-m-depth, and the Arts and 
Sciences Major. It is not an official statement 
of the American Historical Association. 

The authors of this report arc Edward A. 
Gosseiin, California State University-Long 
Beach; Myron Marty, Drake University; 
Colin A. Palmer, University of North Caro- 
lina; Lynda N. Shaffer, Tuf:s University; and 
Joanna Zangrando, Skidmorc College. James 
Gardner, deputy executive director of the 
American Historical Association served as 
liaison with the AHA. Carol Schneider, exec 
utivc vice president of the Association of 
American Colleges, provided many helpful 
suggestions. 

The task force sought comments from a 
variety of individuals. Concerned about is- 
sues of diversity, the task force specifically 
sought the advice of three minority scholars: 
Albert Camarillo, a Latino scholar from 
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Stanford University, Nadme !. Hata, an 
Asian-American scholar, administrator, and 
two-year college professor at El Cammo 
Community College, and Clara Sue Kidwell, 
a native American specialist at the Univcr 
sity of California-Berkeley and former dean 
in residence of the Council of Graduate 
Schools. Others who commented on various 
drafts included. J- Sherman Barker, Hotch- 
kiss School; Peter Filenc, University of 
North Carolina-Chapel Hill, Miles Fletcher, 
University of North Carolina, Llo\d 
Kramer, L T r.»vcrsity of North Carcuna, Don 
Re id, University of North Carolina; David 



Kyvig, University of Akron, Marilyn 
Rubchak, Valparaiso University, James J. 
Ward, Cedar Crest College. The task force 
also solicited input through sessions at 1989 
annual meetings of the Organization of 
American Historians, the.Community Col 
lege Humanities Association, and the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. Copies also were 
circulated to Louis R. Harlan, president of 
the AHA and OAH, University of Mary- 
land-College Park, Mary K. Bonstecl 
Tachau, AHA Vice President for Teaching, 
University of Louisville, and members of 
AHA's Teaching Division. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
■ 

INTERDISCIPLINARY 
STUDIES' 



The charge of AACs national study 
challenged the twelve task forces to 
look at the intellectual rationale, or- 
ganizing principles, and cognitive 
practices of particular fields of study. 
Our report addresses these issues, in 
addition, it makes observations and 
recommendations that concern not 
only the shaping of an undergradu- 
ate major but an entire campus 
whose intellectual life interdisciplin- 
ary studies (IDS) programs can stim- 
ulate. Our report focuses not on a 
particular discipline, profession, or 
subject matter bur on the growing 
and multifaceted phenomenon of 
IDS majors and minors and courses 
now offered in almost every post- 
secondary setting. 

The strength of any IDS program 
is primarily influenced by its institu- 
tional setting and support, including 
support for faculty commitment. 
Our report, therefore, addresses in- 
stitutional issues extensively. Further- 
more, we found that IDS programs 




usually have a service function to 
the entire campus that extends well 
beyond providing an academic con- 
centration, and we have sought to 
address this larger campuswide ser- 
vice as well. Part of such service is 
challenging the values and practices 
of existing curricular structures and 
faculty research patterns driven by 
the strict disciplinary defines of the 
professions, for that reason also we 
have addressed the entire academy 
rather than restricting ourselves to 
the IDS major. 



THE URGENCY AND DIVERSITY 

OF INTERDISCIPLINARY 
PERSPECTIVES 

Although educational institutions 
only devised academic disciplines 
and professional specializations early 
in this century, a sense of urgency 
about the need for interdisciplinary 
perspectives has developed during 
the past few decades. There are 
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many reasons, with the most global 
embodied in various forms of the 
observation that "Real life, we need 
to remember, is interdisciplinary " 2 
Of course, "real life" always has been 
interdisciplinary. In the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
however, scholars were persuaded 
that the development of deliberately 
self-restrictive disciplinary methods 
and subject matter offered a power- 
ful mode of analysis that would yield 
not only new insights but a scientific 
understanding of nature, society, 
and even culture. College majors in 
the arts and sciences emerged from 
this era of disciplinary commitment 
and expectant scientific optimism. 

Now, about a century later, many 
scholars question this earlier view of 
the power and reach of disciplinary 
inquiry, Tney observe that too often 
monodisciplinary approaches have 
produced masses of data that are not 
useful in the absence of interpreta- 
tive, interdisciplinary integration. 
Substantive analysis and problem 
solving increasingly require collab- 
orative teamwork that brings togeth 
er uveral perspectives, disciplines, 
and specializations and seeks to syn 
thesize them. 

This new practical and intellectual 
ethos has led, in turn, to a $l Ung 
growth of interdisciplinary. Many 
structures within the academy, and a 
large proportion of research at the 
q frontiers of the modern disciplines, 
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now are fully and inescapably inter- 
disciplinary. Examples include 
subjects such as biochemistry, mo- 
lecular biology, and plate tectonics, 
as well as the social, linguistic, rhe- 
torical, and textual "turns" that are 
transforming relations among an- 
thropology and literary theory, his- 
tory and sociology. Interdisciplinary 
contributions to the traditional aca- 
demic departments/disciplines have 
led several national professional soci- 
eties to sponsor interdisciplinary sub- 
units and programs expressly 
designed to advance integration and 
synthesis among several professional 
specialties. 

These revised conceptions of 
scholarship and research and the 
accompanying new pedagogies and 
epistemologies have contributed to 
the remarkable growth of academic 
IDS programs in colleges and univer- 
sities across the nation. IDS majors, 
minors, programs, concentrations, 
and even single IDS courses offer a 
form of learning tha is increasingly 
sought after and valued. Faculty 
members, students, and academic ad- 
ministrators perceive IDS as an im- 
portant resource for overcoming the 
intellectual constraints imposed by 
traditional discipline-bound divisions 
and for integrating knowledge de- 
rived from disparate contexts and 
sources. 

The development of vigorous IDS 
programs provides a campuswide cli 
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mate of shared discourse and intel- 
lectual interaction in which faculty 
members have the opportunity to 
expand and extend their own trai r 
ing and research applications. In 
turn, students become involved in 
instructional contexts and collabora- 
tions that prepare them to graduate 
into our increasingly diverse and cul- 
turally complex world-a world in 
which political polarizations are be- 
coming more rather than less ex- 
treme and in which the ability to 
analyze and evaluate competing 
opinions sensitively and fairly is in- 
creasingly important. 

Not surprisingly, then, IDS enroll- 
ments have increased exponentially 
within the last decade, and IDS 
assumes many forms reflecting the 
variety of institutional shapes of 
American college and university 
campus. On many campuses, inter- 
disciplinary education provides a 
framework for a general education or 
core curriculum, but its forms across 
these institutions actually are quite 
manifold. The major forms include; 

□ interdisciplinary colleges and 
universities 

□ interdisciplinary training and con- 
tinuing education in research centers 
and institutes 

□ undergraduate major and minor 
programs of study in the liberal arts 
tradition, more specialized areas, and 
regional studies 

^ □ graduate programs in a variety of 
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fields 

□ cluster courses of a multi- or in- 
terdisciplinary nature 

□ general education or "core" curric- 
ula and honors programs 

□ academic opportunities for inde- 
pendent study and adult degree 
programs 

□ single courses within disciplinary 
and professional contexts 

□ courses and programs centered on 
praxis, such as internships and field- 
work, travel- and work-study, and 
problem-oriented research teams. 

Within such a broad range of pro- 
grams there is no one "typical" inter- 
disciplinary student. In a growing 
number of U.S. universities and col- 
leges, students choose interdisciplin- 
ary options for satisfying general- 
education requirements, although 
undergraduate interdisciplinary ma- 
jors also may pursue more special- 
ized programs, including: 

□ cybernetic systems 

□ urban studies 

□ human services 

□ multicultural education 

□ regional and ethnic studies 

□ border studies 

□ environmental studies 

□ human ecology 

□ human development 

□ materials science 

□ American studies 

□ women's studies 

□ cultural studijs 

□ cognition 

7S 
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□ science, technology, and society. 
IDS reflects an enormous variety of 

local administrative, pedagogical, so- 
cial, and cognitive differences, but 
there are some common structural 
elements and patterns. William May- 
ville identifies three significant pro- 
gram models: revolutionary models 
designed to dispense with the tradi- 
tional disciplinary apparatus, profes- 
sional models designed to train 
specialists by using an interdisciplin- 
ary format that acquaints them with 
the broader and often ethical or so- 
cial consequences of their chosen 
profession, and programmatic mod- 
els designed to broaden the cultural 
and intellectual frameworks of stu- 
dents. ' One or another of these 
models may be predominant in any 
given situation, and we have not ar- 
gued here that one of the three is 
better than another. They are help- 
ful models for understanding why 
there is such a range of types of IDS 
programs and majors. 

We highlight three 1 ;sic organiza- 
tional structures in which the IDS 
major is likely to be situated. 

□ Established programs with perma- 
nent staffs and program budgets. 
They often act like other campus de- 
partments, have a capstone course, 
or even an established sequence of 
courses, and function across a large 
part of the university (for example, 
the Eugene Lang College at the New 
School for Social Research and the 



State University of New York- 
College at Old Westbury). 

□ Interdepartmental committees, 
programs, or colleges with indepen- 
dently defined curricula or degree re- 
4Uirements but no faculty members 
appointed solely by the unit. Such a 
unit sometimes is called a "cluster 
program"; it depends upon other in- 
stitutional units for its existence, al- 
though it may have considerable 
administrative autonomy. 

□ Individually designed majors or 
other programs and administrative 
arrangements wherein students or 
faculty design degree programs on a 
year-to-year or ad hoc basis. Many 
campuses provide this option for a 
small number of student-designed 
minors or majors at the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. 

Structures may be differentiated 
further in terms of their individual 
institutional contexts, which range 
from large public institutions in 
which research expectations deter- 
mine standards of promotion and 
tenure to small liberal arts schools 
where teaching is more prominent in 
the reward system and where a dis- 
tinct interdisciplinary milieu prevails 
across the campus. 

CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
SYNTHESIS, AND DEPTH 

Whether or not they are structured 
into major/minor requirements, a se- 
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ries of IDS courses represents superi- 
or preparation for contributions to 
society by liberally educated college 
graduates. Task force members heard 
repeatedly of the need for employee 
flexibility to retrain for new and un- 
anticipated applications of knowl- 
edge and synthesizing skills, and we 
were struck by the fact that in well- 
designed IDS programs students do 
indeed learn how to integrate cre- 
atively a wide range of information. 
Certainly the link between IDS and 
liberal learning is apparent in the 
disciplined interconnection of intel- 
lectual coherence and skills acquisi- 
tion that marks critical intelligence, 
creativity, and synthesis. 

The metaphor of "depth" as a 
widely used goal for study in the tra- 
ditional majors implies the deepen 
ing of knowledge along a vertical 
axis and presumes that interdisci- 
plinarity lies along ;he horizontal 
axis of "breadth." The depth versus 
breadth dichotomy, however, fails to 
acknowledge the essential third step 
of synthesis. In IDS, as in an increas- 
ing number of traditional majots, 
the call for "depth" cannot mean 
merely coverage of one or more dis- 
ciplines or the mastery of a canon of 
facts and data. 

We prefer to argue that the ideal 
IDS graduate will demonstrate in 
tellectual facility having depth, 
breadth, and synthesis. By depth we 
mean students must have the neces- 

9 
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sary technical information about 
and the methodologies necessary for 
analysis of a given problem. Students 
should know how to master the 
complexities involved in obtaining 
germane research findings and be 
aware of the methodologies of the 
disciplinary contexts in which such 
information is generated. By breadth 
we mean students should be exposed 
to a wide kno\» r, edge base and 
trained to organize information in 
order to make generalizations from 
particular cases. By synthesis we 
mean students should be able to ap- 
ply integrative skills in order to dif- 
ferentiate and compare different 
disciplinary perspectives, ro clarify 
how those perspectives relate to the 
core problem or question, and to de- 
vise a resolution based upon the ho- 
listic interaction of the various 
factors and forces involved. 

Such skills are fundamental to any 
IDS major or course, the academic 
integrity of which depends upon 
clearly defined intellectual abilities 
and integrative skills. Critical intel- 
ligence depends upon utilizing com- 
petencies that are typical of IDS 
approaches: 

□ analyzing and defining problems 

□ generalizing from particular cases 
and awareness of generic patterns 

□ seeing similarities and differences 
in situations constructively discerned 

□ responding flexibly to new ideas 
and situations 
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□ making sense of ambiguity and 
contradiction and appreciating that 
they may not always be reducible 

□ developing a critical perspective 
by taking several sides into consid- 
eration before arriving at a rig* 
orously reasoned synthesis. 

Acquisition of these integrative 
competencies will ensure that IDS 
graduates are able to deal in an in- 
formed fashion with ambiguity and 
paradox, creatively outline possible 
alternative solutions and options 
while making comparisons with ethi- 
cal awareness and sensitivity, and ar- 
rive at d carefully reasoned synthesis. 

Unfortunately, faculty members 
teaching many existing "interdisci- 
plinary" courses have not developed 
clearly defined interdisciplinary core 
skills and have paid inadequate at- 
tention to the integrative process. 
Too often, IDS programs are merely 
additive multidisciplinary collections 
of different perspectives. Interdisci- 
plinary synthesis is achieved not by 
arraying disparate subjects sequen- 
tially before students but by their 
engaging in strenuous methodologi- 
cal and conceptual work. Therefore, 
faculty members responsible for IDS 
must pay attention to curricular de- 
sign and actual teaching praxis by 
considering the following questions. 
□ How does the major, program, or 
course bring the techniques and per- 
spectives of several disciplines to 
bear upon a problem or question? Is 



the problem or question carefully 
defined? 

□ Are students helped to under- 
stand .>elf-consciously how the vari- 
ous elemen. in integrative synthesis 
are obtained and how they inter- 
relate? 

□ How and when does a compara- 
tive analysis of pertinent disciplinary 
methods and tools take place? Are 
there occasions for indicating to stu- 
dents where various types of infor- 
mation can be obtained, including 
on-line data banks? 

□ Are the goals of both specific in- 
tellectual and disciplinary depth and 
broad interdisciplinary synthesis ex- 
plicitly defined and pursued? 4 

□ Has the faculty considered the 
danger that fully integrative synthe- 
sis may be hindered by the lack of a 
particular disciplinary contribution 
that should be added to the IDS pro- 
gram's offerings? 



STRUCTURE AND SEQUENCE 

Local resources and design lead to a 
wide range of IDS majors, as we have 
noted. The content and structure, 
and to a large extent the actual se- 
quencing, of majors depend upon 
the size of the IDS program as well 
as the focus of the major in fields 
such as women's studies, environ- 
mental or urban studies, cybernetic 
systems, mater . science, or Renais- 
sance studies, xiidividual courses and 
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clusters of courses are integrated 
most frequently around a theu.e, 
topic, or issue; a question or prob- 
lem; an author, historical period, his- 
torical figure, region or nation, or 
institution; or a particular inter- 
disciplinary field of study or set of 
integrative methods or concepts. 

Since there is such a wide variety 
of program structure, we cannot stip- 
ulate a normative IDS program cur* 
riculum or sequence of courses but 
only can describe here some of the 
variety. Most interdisciplinary ma- 
jors rely upon a two-part sequence 
consisting of lower-level study of the 
humanities, social sciences, and sci- 
ence and technology-usually con- 
ceived as an additive experience of 
gaining breadth-followed by upper- 
level capstone work, usually an inte- 
grative seminar and/or senior essay 
or project. Intermediate (junior level) 
and capstone (junior and senior lev- 
el) seminars are the most powerful 
vehicles for increasing critical and 
methodological sophistication and 
must be considered a sine qua non 
for an adequate interdisciplinary 
curriculum. 

Such seminars allow students to 
synthesize the .arious parts of 
courses, explore the relationship be- 
tween various disciplinary perspec- 
tives, explore the ethical and praxis- 
oriented dimensions of disciplinary 
work, and reflect on how disciplin- 
ary relations have changed histon- 
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cally. At the same time, synthesis 
can be promoted across the curricu- 
lum through good practices we sur- 
veyed. Some examples are: 

□ in-depth first-year seminars that 
provide comprehensive orientation 
to the nature of interdisciplinary 
study while probing a single field, is- 
sue, problem, or question 

□ advanced seminars that function 
as integrative capstone courses in 
which analytical and critical meth- 
odologies are refined 

□ courses focused upon second- 
order reflections on research meth- 
ods and upon the immediate course 
work 

□ capstone essays and projects 

□ academic-career portfolios in 
which students maintain a record of 
contracts, documented work, and 
evaluations of their course work, 
with reflection on interrelationships 
of the intellectual parts 

□ the use of common living ar- 
rangements and shared facilities and 
equipment 

□ field work, work experience, and 
travel-study settings 

□ unique courses focused proac- 
tively on integrative theories, con 
cepts, and methods 

□ coordinated alignment of parallel 
disciplinary courses, particularly 
when accompanied by a formal or 
informal integrative seminar or dis 
cussion group 

□ use of particular integrative ^trate- 
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gics, such as systems theory, feminist 
theory, Marxism, etc. 
□ the clustering of separate disci- 
plinary courses around a common 
integrative Sv >inar, as at Dominican 
College in California and in the 
Federated Learning Communities at 
State University of New York-Stony 
Brook. 

Sequencing must take carefully 
into account the increasingly diverse 
makeup of the student body. No IDS 
major ought to be regimented in 
such a manner that a program can- 
not be adjusted for the specific quali- 
fications, needs, and interests of 
particular scudents. Since on a par- 
ticular campus the IDS curriculum 
frequently will provide the greatest 
amount of student freedom to shape 
a program of studies tn a manner 
that recognizes earlier learning expe- 
riences, IDS programs must be de- 
signed to be as flexible as possible 
while maintaining a disciplined em- 
phasis on the integrative core of the 
programs 

Counseling obviously is an impor 
tant component in balancing the 
need for disciplined focus on analysis 
and integration with the need to ad- 
just sequencing of courses to the in- 
terests and experience of returning 
adults and transfer students. What 
we see repeatedly is that such bal- 
ancing is happening ana uiat IDS 
programs provide an important 
venue in the academy for "nontradi 



tional" students (who today are be- 
coming the norm in many urban set- 
tings): returning older students, 
transfer students, or students who 
chose their major programs late in 
their academic careers. 

Several IDS majors may serve as 
exemplary models with respect to se- 
quencing. The curriculum of the De- 
partment of Human Development at 
the University of California-Hay- 
ward begins with an initial session in 
which students identify their educa- 
tional needs and the possibilities of 
meeting them within the program. 
The junior-level core consists of a 
series of twelve complementary and 
contrasting modular courses that 
represent different a^proa:hes to 
human development. Students also 
have opportunities to appraise their 
progress in small-group meetings, 
and their work culminates in a 
senior-level seminar and essay or 
project. 

The core sequence in Earlham 
Cojiege's Human Development and 
Social Relations Program-a two-term 
sequence in psychology and social 
anthropology -introduces the major 
theoretk al paradigms, methodologi 
cal urateg»2S, and bodies of empirical 
dati in acaviemic disciplines related 
to particular problem areas. Los 
Med»:nos College, a community col- 
lege in California, has a three-tiered 
interdisciplinary general-education 
program featuring interdisciplinary 
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courses focused upon social and hu- 
manistic issues. The first tier is more 
encyclopedic in nature-, the remain- 
ing tiers focus upon integrating con- 
cepts and establishing the process of 
ethical decision-making. 

In the University of Alaoama's in- 
terdisciplinary program in women's 
studies, introductory courses provide 
a "sample"; other courses bridge two 
disciplines, such as psychology and 
sociology of the family, and an inte- 
grative <eminar focuses upon gender, 
race, and class. At Shimcr Col lege - 
a four-year liberal arts college in Illi- 
nois based on small classes and 
"great books"— students move from 
associative generalizations at the ba- 
sic level to a more rigorous study of 
interrelationships among the modes 
and methods of inquiry within van 
ous disciplines, then ultimately to 
synthesis. The Tier II Synthesis de 
veloped at Ohio University involves 
seniors in the final integrative stage 
of a comprehensive general educa 
tion program. It stresses the develop- 
ment of a capacity for synthesis, 
defined as bringing together two or 
more disciplines to yield patterns or 
corresponding ideas. 

With respect to instructional 
modes, we found repeatedly that IDS 
programs are important on-campus 
sites for pedagogical experimentation 
and change. In many cases, learner- 
oriented communities facilitate inter 
iction and integration throu^ : i 



small-group work, individualized and 
self-directed learning, and field work 
and other applied experiences. On 
other campuses we found dialogical 
models ^ 'he educational process, 
active involvement of teachers as co- 
learners, collective problem-solving, 
special wavs of clustering courses, 
and opportunities for collaborative 
research among faculty members. In 
fact, campus renewal and experimen 
tation in pedagogy are taking place 
in many campus IDS programs 
where they clearly represent some of 
the most potent possible resources 
for the revitalization of academic 
instruction. 



CAMPUSWIDE ASPECTS OF IDS 

A change agent for overall enrich 
ment of academic quality across the 
entire institutions, IDS programs can 
contribute a reference base of ideas 
and concepts that generates a com 
mon discourse on campus, liberally 
educating faculty members and stu- 
dents alike by exposing them to 
crucial literature and experiments, 
significant artistic expressions, and 
modes of analytical comparison and 
criticism. Presentations, conferences, 
and programs offered to the entire 
campus draw well, since IDS spon- 
sors are recognized for their ability 
to integrate diverse knowledge and 
refine effective new approaches to 
scholarship. IDS programs and cen- 
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tcrs offer exceptional resources for 
~c»-classroom and campus and 
rcgiomvide conferencing, telecon* 
'erencing, and workshops and collo- 
quia of importance across academic 
and professional communities Such 
resources should be accessible to 
non-lDS majors so tha: they can in- 
tegrate them into their existing disci 
pHnary requirements. 

A number of IDS majors si * * 
multiple functions within th t* 
ent institutions. At St. Olaf L -gc, 
students in the interdisciplinary 
Paracollege take regular colle^ 
classes and satisfy the same general 
proficiencies as other students; 
regular students, in turn, can take 
several Paracollege seminars and 
workshops or transfer in for a one 
semester Paraloop. The Hutchins 
School of Liberal Studies at Sonoma 
State University offers an inter* 
disciplinary major in liberal arts and 
a minor in integrative studies, as well 
as serving as an alternative general- 
education program for lower-division 
students. The School of Interdisci- 
plinary Studies at Miami University 
(Ohio) is integrated into the larger 
university curriculum in the sens* 
that students take a substantial part 
of their upper-levfl course work out* 
side the program f xit i:. tandem w h 
special seminars ;.nd a senior essay 
or project within the school itself. 

Interdisciplinary programs can al 
Q low a college to meet & udent needs 
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quickly and flexibly when a major 
political change or technological in- 
novation suddenly modifies what 
students need to study. Courses that 
are not likely to be fully subscribed 
wi.hin one department or school- 
yet ^.re of importance to a wide 
range of students-can be supported. 
Short academk terms-such as inter- 
im term? in January or May or sum- 
mer semesters -also permit interdisci- 
plinary additions to the overall 
curriculum that involve faculty 
members or off-uunpus instructors 
who are not available during the 
fall/spring academic year. 

An IDS program center, advising 
office, or library/lounge area can 
ground the identity of the IDS major 
in a physical place while facilitating 
collegia! dialogue. Such a center also 
can provide important employment 
infa-mation. Jobs thst make exten* 
sive use of IDS perspectives are not 
always so advertised, and part of the 
IDS program design should involve 
helping prospective graduates identi 
fy likely options as well as contacts 
with previous graduates who will 
have networking possibilities. 



FACULTY MEMBERS IN IDS 

Often an effective IDS major can be 
identified by faculty commitment to 
and administrative support for regu- 
lar, continuing faculty-to-faculty and 
faculty-to-student interaction outside 
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the classroom. We found repeatedly 
that the best programs featured the 
development of learner-oriented 
communities whose bounds went far 
beyond the walls of the classrooms 
but often included an informal 
campus IDS center on campus. Dis- 
cussion groups, workshops, and con- 
ferences held in conjunction with 
IDS programs offer powerful oppor- 
tunities for cross-campus dialogue 
and ongoing faculty development; 
sometimes such special programs are 
what both faculty members and stu- 
dents remember the n* about IDS 
involvement. Likewise, faculty mem- 
bers frequently ^peak of returning 
to more traditional disciplinary 
teaching with revitalized teaching 
interests. 

A faculty member interested in ^ 
teaching IDS courses is not automat- 
ically prepared to do so. While most 
IDS programs involve extensive facul- 
ty participation in their planning 
nnd design, preparation for inter- 
disciplinary teaching itself often is 
limited to a preliminary orientation, 
a workshop, or sitting in on a course 
the semester before assuming the in- 
structional mantle. In most cases 
there is little use of the now-exten- 
sive IDS literature, and as a result a 
teacher's graduate-school disciplinary 
training, rather than interdisciplinar 
ity, may predominate in the actual 
classroom exchange. IDS programs 
should insist that instructors have at 



least some acquaintance with the ac- 
ademic literature on interdisciplinar- 
ity and IDS and should provide 
workshops for training new faculty 
members and advancing the inter- 
disciplinary skills of existing faculty 
members. 

Faculty members will be more in- 
clined to participate in IDS if they 
kiiow that their institution rewards 
such efforts when awarding tenure, 
promotion, and salary increments. 
Although official institutional state- 
ments frequently promote under- 
graduate teaching and interdisciplin- 
ary work, the realities often belie the 
promotional rhetoric. Several of the 
programs reviewed by task force 
members lack a healthy mixture of 
younger and older faculty members 
because younger faculty members 
pursue interdisciplinary teaching 
only at a real risk to their academic 
careers. Yet apart from service on a 
few cross-campus committees or proj- 
ects, IDS teaching may be one of the 
few truly cooperative enterprises in 
which contemporary faculty mem- 
bers may be angaged. 



ASSESSMENT 

While well-known national instru- 
ments claim to be appropriate for as- 
sessing IDS, most assess the liberal 
an tradition broadly conceived or 
focus entirely upon specific details of 
disciplinary knowledge rather than 
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upon the relationships among depth, 
breadth, and synthesis. These instru- 
ments seldom take into account the 
fact that many IDS programs and 
courses are rooted in particular clus- 
ters of disciplines; hence, they are in- 
sensitive to the particular needs of 
many IDS curricula. 

Obviously, assessment should not 
mean just testing or questionnaires. 
Informal critical incident and quali- 
tative assessment approaches, includ- 
ing in-depth interviews with both 
present and former students, are 
more likely to produce usab'e evalua- 
tive information than questionnaires 
administered without regard for the 
program context or distinctiveness. 
Any instrument or set of assessment 
strategies devised for IDS should fo- 
cus upon the care and rigor with 
which students' integration and ap- 
plication of knowledge are developed 
throughout the program. It should 
include evaluation of the usefulness 
of the academic degree to graduate 
programs and to a wide range of 
employers. 5 

Beyond careful attention to the in- 
tegrative process itself, any assess- 
ment strategy should highlight as 
well: 

□ personnel (Who has been teach- 
ing repeatedly? Who might be added 
or placed in rotation?) 

□ tracking procedures (Who advises? 
Who helps students keep clear re- 
cords of progress expected? What 
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postbaccalaureate tracking is done?) 

□ transcript patterns within the IDS 
program (How different are the clos- 
est parallels in tb* traditional disci- 
plinary majors? What seems to be 
unique about patterns in the IDS 
courses elected?) 

□ developmental issues (When are 
specific competencies such as evalua- 
tion, analysis, and integration most 
likely to be produced? Is there evi- 
dence from student work that 
these competencies actually are 
developed?) 

□ general-education issues (How do 
IDS students compare with others in 
terms of writing across the curricu- 
lum? Are objectives clearly defined 
in classes? Are they actually 
achieved? Do courses ii corporate the 
content and goal? of the campus 
general-education design? Has the 
IDS faculty considered how to offer 
course courses in areas in which fac- 
ulty members have unique experi- 
ence and expertise?) 

□ teaching effectiveness (In what 
ways are student and peer evalua- 
tions shared with instructors? When 
are workshops on effective IDS 
teaching must likely to be helpful?) 

In conducting assessment, evalua- 
tors should be alert to unique prob- 
lems at the faculty, student, and 
program levels: 

□ Younger faculty members-who 
may be the best equipped to venture 
into new areas-may fear evaluation 
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from persons whose skills or sympa- 
thies do not lie within 
interdisciplinary work. We observed 
repeated cases in which publications 
in refereed interdisciplinary journals 
were disallowed or discounted in fa- 
vor of more traditional disciplinary 
publications. In other cases, student 
evaluations were critical sources of 
assessment for IDS faculty members 
and in some institutions were 
weighted more heavily than those of 
faculty peers. 

□ Periodic reviews of student perfor- 
mance as a whole and exit reviews of 
individual graduating students can 
provide useful self-criticism and reas- 
sessment. Student feedback regarding 
the planning and methodologies of 
teaching and presentation of their 
^vn and faculty members* research 
is crucial if IDS students are to learn 
to own their education. Establishing 
ongoing tracking of recent graduates 
also can provide important nurtur- 
ing of one another and assisJng new 
graduates in finding employment 
opportunities. 

□ Programs that do not incorporate 
frequent student feedback and ad- 
ministrator/faculty reviews are not 
likely to succeed. Periodic reviews at 
least every five years ought to pro- 
vide information for administrative 
support of the program and for ne- 
gotiations with the campuswiJe cur- 
riculum/instruction committee that 
reviews degree requirements and ap- 



proves new courses. Persons outside 
t> e program, and from off campus, 
ought to have a voice in evaluating 
IDS programs. Retrospective reviews 
by alumni, as well as follow-up of 
graduates, shou'J be built in, and re- 
views of course textbooks and syllabi 
should be undertaken by both facul- 
ty members and students. 

Assessment provides a means for 
faculty members and administrators 
to remain alert to the fixity that 
would limit the flexibility toward dis- 
ciplinary boundaries that often has 
been the rationale for beginning IDS 
programs. Assessment ought to be 
conceived broadly enough that it 
looks both inward-toward the per- 
formance of the IDS program— ard 
outward-toward analysis of society's 
present and future needs. When de- 
signed correctly, exernal and internal 
evaluation can provide an important 
feedback mechanism for all those 
concerned with IDS. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
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Despite the growing attractiveness of 
IDS approaches in research and edu- 
cation, the task force members 
found a widespread lack of institu- 
tional financing and administrative 
support for sustaining them. On the 
basis of our reviews of programs and 
our consultations with interdisciplin 
ary educators, we list here actions 
that can be raken to advocate IDS 
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within institutions of higher educa- 
tion and to assure the quality of 
offerings. 

Recommendations to IDS program 
directors and faculty members 

□ DS programs should insist upon 
formal preparation of instructors 
working in the field and encourage 
continuing revaluation of the com- 
mon IDS enterprise. 

□ We recognize the wide variety of 
existing structures of IDS programs 
and hence the inappropriateness of 
our recommending a particular se- 
quence of courses for all majors. We 
do recommend, however, that any 
IDS program or major be planned 
carefully by faculty members and 
administrators with a view toward 
balancing depth, breadth, and syn- 
thesis. The sequence that is stipu- 
lated must be conveyed clearly and 
repeatedly to both students and fac 
ulty members, and possibilities for 
exceptions must be spelled out care 
fully. Wherever possible, an om- 
budsperson should be available for 
both students and faculty members. 

□ Regular review of IDS aims and 
program procedures must be held to 
ensure that instruction is truly inte- 
grative and not merely additive and 
that student performance is being 
improved consistently. 



Recommendations to academic 
administrators and faculty 
curriculum committees 

□ Attractive faculty development 
programs, seminars, and institutes 
originating in IDS contexts should be 
integrated into campuswide academic 
planning, activities, and funding. 

□ Administrative structures must 
provide secure budgetary lines in 
hard money, seek funding for IDS 
public/community programming, 
perform periodic reexamination of 
the entire university curriculum to 
assure that existing structures re- 
spond adequately to the needs of 
contemporary society and research 
communities, and ensure that there 
are no penalties for faculty members 
who engage in IDS research or teach- 
ing and provide safeguards for facul- 
ty members who teach in both an 
IDS program and a specific disci- 
pline. Contracts or letters of agree- 
ment should stipulate precisely how 
the IDS teswhing or administration is 
to be ranked ii. tenure, promotion, 
and salary considerations. 

D Administrators should assist IDS 
program directors* a- .cess to other 
campus resources such as community 
outreach, nontraditional-degree pro- 
grams, adult degree programs, busi- 
ness-community and education- 
community groups, international 
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studies, and honors. Such support 
can sustain efficient utilization of 
available funds for speakers, work- 
shops, and media resources. 

Recommendations across the 
academic campus 

□ Involvement in and support ^. 
national IDS organizations and clear- 
inghouses for information is vital. 
They provide start-up information 
good practice examples, b:" Mography, 
and knowledgeable and experienced 
consultants whc m help a campus 
avoid costly mistakes and unneces- 
sary wheel-spinning. 

□ Persons concerned about IDS on 
an individual campus should develop 
support committees and systems for 
IDS programs and activities on cam- 
pus. Seldom do directors of women's 
studies, international studies, and 
other IDS programs sit down togeth- 
er to address common problems, is- 
sues, and resources; the result is a 
further fragmentation of the cam- 
puswide interdisciplinary enterprise. 

□ Campuswide advisers ought to be 
kept aware of IDS majors and pro- 
grams and asked to help students 
learn how to satisfy academic inter- 
ests and needs that can be satisfied 
only through IDS courses and 
programs. Advisers also can help stu- 
dents identify graduate or profession- 



al schools that welcome IDS majors. 

□ Everyone involved in IDS must 
work to see that all granting agen- 
cies—national as well as local-do not 
discriminate against IDS-oriented 
projects and to ascertain that local 
support for individual and group IDS 
applications remains as strong as it is 
for other projects. 

□ Library budgets should include 
provisions for ordering IDS materials 
that do not fit allocations for the 
traditior lisuplines and depart- 
ments, i i reference bibliographer 
trained to support interdisciplinary 
research can be a valuable resource. 



1. An expanded version of this report pro- 
vides an orientation to the essential litera- 
ture on interdisciplinary studies and relevant 
professional associations, a historical over- 
view of interdisciplinary studies in American 
education, and a sketch of the variety of in- 
terdisciplinary programs. It is published 
along with a bibliographic survey, a direc- 
tory of programs, and materials on curricular 
development and administration of orograms 
as a spcual issue of the journal tawes <n Intc 
grative Studies (sec appendix). 

The Society for Values in Higher Educa- 
tion task force that prepared this report 
comprised Alice F. Carsc, SUNY-Collcgc at 
Old Wcstbury, William G. Doty, University 
of Alabama-Tuscaloosa (chair and scribe); 
Julie Thompson Klein, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, Edward Ordman, Mcm^ms State 
University, and Constance D. Ramirez, Du- 
qucsnc University. The report of the task 
force on interdisciplinary studies is a state- 
ment recommended by S\HL as a framework 
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for campus discussion of interdisciplinary 
studies. 

2. Project on Redefining the Meaning and 
Purpose of Baccalaureate Degrees, ? ,. teg nt> m 
the College Curriculum. A Report to the Aca 
Jemtc Commnntt> (Washington, D.C.. Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, 1985), 30. 

3. Sec William Mayville, Inter JiMplmarity. 
The Mutable Paradigm, AAHE ERIC Higher 
Education Research Report No. 9 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.. American Association for Higher 



Education, 1978), 31 

4. See Ernest Lynton, "Interdisc 'marity: 
Rationales and Criteria of Assessment," in 
Inter Di^iplmarity Reunited. Re Assessing the 
Concept in the Light of Institutional Experi 
ence, cd. Lennart Levin and Ingeniar Lmd 
^Stockholm. Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development, Swedish Na- 
tional Board of Universities and Colleges 
and Linkopmg University, 1985), 149. 

5. See Lynton, "Interdisciplinanty." 
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MATHEMATICS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

In 1970, total undergraduate mathe- 
matics enrollment exceeded three 
million students; at that time, U.S. 
mathematics departments produced 
twenty-four thousand bachelors and 
twelve hundred doctoral degrees a 
year. But then the bubble burst; the 
numbers of mathematics bachelors 1 
degrees dropped by more than 50 
percent in ten 7 ears, as did the num- 
ber of U.S. students who went on to 
a Ph.D. in mathematics. Total under- 
graduate mathematics enrollment, 
however, continued to climb as stu- 
dents shifted from studying mathe- 
matics as a major to enrolling in 
selected courses that provided tools 
necessary for other majois. 

Today mathematics is the second 
largest discipline in higher educa- 
tion. Indeed, more than 10 percent 
of college and university faculty 
members and student enrollments 
are in departments of mathematics. 
More than half of this enrollment, 
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however, is in high school-level 
courses, and most of the rest is de- 
voted to elenentary service courses. 
Less than 10 percent of the total 
postsecondaiy mathematics enroll- 
ment is in post-calculus courses that 
are pa^t of the mathematics major. 
Even in these advanced courses, 
many students are not mathematics 
majors; they enroll to learn mathe- 
matical techniques used in other 
fields. As a consequence, the mathe- 
matics major has suffered from ne- 
glect brought about in part by the 
overwhelming pressure of elementary 
service courses. 

We are especially concerned in this 
report with how students' experience 
in the major contributes to the edu- 
cation of the great majority of stu- 
dents who do not pursue advanced 
study in the same field in which 
they majored. This study, therefore, 
is not as concerned with curricular 
content required for subsequent 
study or careers as it is with the 
quality of students engagement with 
their collegiate major. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Mathematics shares with many disci- 
plines a fundamental dichotomy of 
instructional purpose, mathematics 
as an object of study and mathema- 
tics as a tool for application. These 
dim, ,nt purposes yield two quite 
different paradigms for a mathe- 
matics major, both of which are 
reflected \? today's college and uni- 
versity curricula. The former para- 
digm focuses on a core curriculum of 
basic theory that prepares students 
for graduate study in mathematics; 
the latter focuses on a variety of 
mathematical tools needed for a life 
long series of different jobs. 

Certain principles articulated in 
1981 by CUPM make explicit areas 
where Integrity's objectives for liberal 
learning and these of the mathe- 
matical community align: 

□ The primary goal of a mathe- 
matical sciences major should be to 
develop a student s capacity to 
undertake intellectually demanding 
mathematical reasoning. 

□ A mathematical sciences curri- 
culum should be designed for all 
students with an interest in mathe- 
matics, with both appropriate oppor- 
tunities for average mathematics 
majors and appropriate challenges 
for more advanced students. 

□ Every student who majors in the 
mathematical sciences should com- 
, *te a year-long course sequence at 



the upper-division level that builds 
on two years of lower-division 
mathematics. 

□ Instructional strategies should en- 
courage students to develop new ide- 
as and discover new mathematics for 
themselves rather than merely mas- 
ter the results of concise, polished 
theories. 

□ Every topic in c/ery course 
should include an interplay of appli- 
cations, problem-solving, and theorv. 
Applications and interconnections 
should motivate theory so that theo- 
ry is seen by students as useful and 
enlightening. 

□ Students majoring in mathematics 
should undertake some real-world 
mathematical modeling project. 

□ Mathematics majors should 
complete a minor in a discipline 
that makes significant use of 
mathematics. 

Emphasis on coherence, connec- 
tions, and the intellectual develop- 
ment of all students are evident in 
these principles. As broad goals, the 
prevailing professional wisdom con- 
cerning undergraduate mathematics 
matches well the intent of Integrity. 

Diverse objectives 
Once one noves beyond generalities 
and into specifics of program devel- 
opment, however, itiainstream math- 
ematical practice often diverges from 
many or the explicit AAC goals. 
Most students stuuv mathematics in 
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depth not to achieve broad goals of 
liberal education but for some pro- 
fessional purpose-for example, to 
support their study of science or to 
become a systems analyst, teacher, 
statistician, or computer scientist. 
Others study mathematics as a liber- 
al art, an enjoyable and challenging 
major that can serve many ends. It 
is as true in mathematics as in any 
other field that the great majority of 
undergraduate mathematics majors 
do not pursue advanced study that 
builds on their major. 

Since department goals must 
match institutional mission^, it 
would not be right for any commit 
tee to recommend uniform goals for 
individual departments. There will 
always be considerable room for de- 
bate about strategies for achieving 
the several different (but overlap- 
ping) objectives common to majors 
offered by the twenty-five hundred 
mathematics departments in U.S. 
colleges and universities: 

□ Advanced study: preparation for 
graduate study in various mathe- 
matical sciences or in other mathe- 
matically based sciences. 

□ Professional preparation, skills re- 
quired to pursue a career that re- 
quires considerable background in 
mathematics: 

■ Natural and social sciences: back- 
ground for careers in science or engi- 
neering, especially in the physical, 
life, and social sciences. 



■ Business and industry: preparation 
for careers in management, finance, 
and business. 

■ School teaching: preparation for 
teaching secondary school 
mathematics. 

■ Liberal education: general back- 
ground for professions that do not 
directly use mathematical skills. 

Because so few U.S. students 
pursue graduate study in the mathe- 
matical sciences, many mathemati 
uans believe that the mathematics 
major she uld be strengthened in 
ways that will prepare students bet- 
ter foi graduate study in mathema- 
tics. Indeed, national need requires 
greater encoutagement for students 
to continue their study of mathema- 
tics beyond the bachelor's level- 
whether as preparation for school 
teaching, for university careers, or 
for government and industry. In 
some institutions, this encourage- 
ment may arise from a thriving pro- 
gram that points toward graduate 
study, in others it may evolve from 
an emphasis on the major as liberal 
education. In all cases, departmental 
objectives must be realistically 
matched to student aspirations and 
to institutional goals. Wherever fac- 
ulty and students share common ob- 
jectives, mathematics can thrive. 

Achieving depth 

Each student who majors tn mathema 
tics should experience 4 jower of 
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deep mathematics by taking some 
upper-division course sequence that 
builds on lower-division prerequisites. It 
is neither necessary nor wise, however \ 
to require that all mathematics majors 
tale precisely the same sequence. 

Despite institutional diversity, 
there is striking uniformity in math- 
ematics curricula: all mathematics 
majors begin *vith calculus for two, 
three, or four semesters, most intro- 
duce liuear algebra in the sopho- 
more year and require one or two 
semesters uf abstract algebra; vir- 
tually all require some upper-division 
work in analysis-the "theory of cal- 
culus." Nowadays, most require some 
computer work as well as some ap- 
plied work among electives. 

Beyond this core, however, stu- 
dents pursue many, varied programs. 
Most mathematics departments re- 
solve the dilemma of diverse goals 
for the major with some sort of 
track system that offers different 
routes to achieving depth. Tracks 
Within the major are a sensible strat- 
egy to respond to competing inter- 
ests of students, faculty members, 
and institutions. 

By its very nature, mathemuvi^ 
builds on itself and reinforces con- 
nections among related fields. A stu- 
dent who progresses from calculus to 
probability 10 operations research 
sees as many connections as does 
one who moves through the more 
traditional sequence of advanced cal- 



cuius and real analysis. Although 
the focus of each student's work is 
different, the contributions made by 
each track to the general objectives 
cf study-in-depth are comparable 
and equally valuable. 

Emphasizing breadth 
Every student who majors in mathema- 
tics should study a broad variety of ad- 
vanced courses in order to comprehend 
both the breadth of the mathematical 
sciences and the powerful explanatory 
value of deep principles. 

Breadth is as important as depth 
as an objective of a mathematics ma- 
jor. Students introduced to a variety 
of areas more readily will discern the 
mathematical power of connected 
ideas; unexpected links discovered in 
different areas provide more con- 
vincing examples of a deep, logical 
unity than do the expected relation- 
ships in tightly sequenced courses. 

For the many majors who will 
teach (either in high school or col- 
lege), it is vitally important that 
their undergraduate experiences pro- 
vide a broad view of the discipline- 
since further study generally is more 
narrow and specialized. For those 
seeking their niche in the world of 
mathematics, a broad introduction 
to many different yet interconnected 
subjects, styles, and techniques helps 
pique interest and attract majors. 
And for the many students who may 
never make professional use of math 
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ematics, depth through breadth of- 
fers a strong base for appreciating 
the true power and scope of the 
mathematical sciences. Graduates of 
programs that emphasize breadth 
will beconv effective ambassadors 
for mathematics 

Effective programs 

Effective programs teach students, not 

just mathematics. 

Departments of mathematics in 
colleges and universities exhibit 
enormous variety in goals and effec- 
tiveness. For example, the percentage 
of bachelors' degrees awarded to stu- 
dents with tiijjors in mathematics 
ranges from well under one-half of 
1 percent to more than 20 percent. 
Mathematics programs that work 
can be found in all strata of higher 
education, from small private col- 
leges to I & e state universities, from 
average to highly selective campuses. 
The variety of such programs reveals 
what can be achieved when circum- 
stance and commitment permit. Ex- 
ploration, experimentation, and 
innovation-along with occasional 
failures-are the hallmarks of a de- 
partment committed to effective edu- 
cation. When faculty resolve is 
backed by strong administrative sup- 
port, most mathematics departments 
easily can adopt strategies to build 
\ igorous major, while meeting other 
service obligations. 

One successful department builds 
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strength on a foundation of excellent 
introductory instruction. "We put 
our best teachers— and the most in- 
teresting material— in the introduc- 
tory courses." Another department 
that has had great success in attract- 
ing students to major in mathema- 
tics bases its work on two articles of 
faith: "We believe that faculty should 
relate to their students in such a way 
that all students in the department 
will know th~t someone is personally 
interested in them and their work. 
We believe that careful and sensitive 
teaching that helps students develop 
confidence and self-esteem is far 
more important than curriculum or 
teaching technique." 

Regular, formal recognition of stu- 
dent achievement at different stages 
of the major serves to build s* .dents' 
confidence and helps attract students 
to major in mathematics. Students 
know mathematics reputation for 
being challenging, so recognition of 
honest accomplishment can provide 
a tremendous boost to a students 
f.agik- self-esteem. 



CHALLENGES FOR THE 1990s 

Changes in the practice of mathema- 
tics and in the context of learning 
pose immense challenges for college 
mathematics. Many issues pertaining 
directly to course content and curric- 
ular requirements are under review 
by other committees within the 
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mathematical community. We focus 
here on a set of challenges that tran 
scend particular details of courses 
and curriculum. 

□ learning: to help students learn to 
learn mathematics 

□ teaching: to adopt more effective 
styles of instruction 

□ technology, to enhance mathema- 
tics courses with computer methods 

□ connections: to help students 
connect areas of mathematics and 
areas of application 

□ variety: to offer students a suffi- 
cient variety of approaches to marro 
the enormous variety of student ca- 
reer goals 

□ self-esteem: to help build students 
confidence in their mathematical 
abilities 

□ access: to ensure that women and 
minority students have access to ad 
vanced mathematical study 

□ communication, to help students 
learn to read, write, listen, and speak 
mathematically 

□ transitions: to aid students in 
making smooth transitions between 
major stages in mathematics 
education 

□ research: to define and encourage 
appropriate opportunities for under 
graduate research and independent 
projects 

□ context: to ensure student atten- 
tion to the historical and contempo- 
rary context in which mathematics is 
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□ support, to enhance students mo- 
tivation and enthusiasm for studying 
mathematics. 

These challenges have more to 
do with the success of a mathema- 
tics program than any cunicular 
structure. Successful mathematics 
programs differ enormously in cur- 
ricular detail, but all respond effec- 
ti.ely to these broader challenges. 
The agenda for undergraduate math- 
ematics in the 1990s must focus at 
least as much on these issues of con- 
text, attitude, and methodology as 
on traditional themes such as curric- 
ula, syllabi, and content. 

Learning 

Undergraduate Undents should learn 
not only the subject of mathematics but 
also hott to learn mathematics. 

Undergraduate mathematical expe- 
rience should prepare students for 
lifelong learning in a sequence of 
jobs that will require new mathe- 
matical skills. Departments of mathe- 
matics often interpret that goal as 
calling for breadth of study, but an- 
other interpretation is just as impor- 
tant. Because mathematics changes 
so rapidly, undergraduates must be- 
come indepe »dent learners of mathe- 
matics, able to continue th-'ir own 
mathematical education after they 
graduate. 

Most college students do not know 
how^tp learn mathematics, and most 
college* faculty members do not 
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know how students actually learn 
mathematics. It is a tribute to the 
efforts of individual students and 
teachers that any learning at all 
takes place. 

Effective programs pay as much at- 
tention to learning as they do to 
teaching. First-year students need 
specia" *ttt.ntion. Typically, they 
bring u high school tradition of 
passive learning that emphasizes bite- 
sized problems to be solved by tech- 
niques provided by the textbook 
section in which the problem ap- 
pears. By maintaining this tradition- 
al teaching format, college calculus 
teachers typically exacerbate the 
problem. 

Calculus should be taught as the 
intellectual equivalent of a first-year 
seminar in which students learn to 
speak a new language and in which 
there is a great deal of emphasis on 
one-to-one communication between 
student and teachei. In too many in- 
stitutions, however, calculus is taught 
in large impersonal settings th.it 
make meaningful dialogue unrealis- 
tic. Many of the efforts now under- 
way to reform the teaching of 
calculus emphasize student motiva- 
tion and styles of learning as a pri- 
mary factor in reshaping the course. 

Teaching 

Those who teach college mathematics 
must seek M>ays to incorporate into their 
o i* teaching the findings of research on 



teaching and learning. 

The purpose of teaching, and its 
ultimate measure, is student learn- 
ing. As students must learn to learn, 
so teachers must learn to teach. Al- 
though there is no formula for suc- 
cessful teaching, there is considerable 
evidence that certain practices are 
more effective than others. Those 
who stuay cognitive development 
critLiie standard teaching practices 
for failing to develop fully students' 
power to apply their mathematical 
knowledge unfamiliar terrain. 
Teachers who study this research 
and the alternative practices sug- 
gested by it can benefit enormously. 

Most mathematics majors never 
move much beyond technical skills 
with standard textbook problems. 
Passive teaching and passive learning 
result from an unconscious conspir- 
acy of minimal expectations among 
students and faculty members, all of 
whom find advantages in a system 
that avoids the challenges of active 
learning. Both the curriculum and 
teaching practices must correct this 
habit of intellectual malnutrition. 

Research shows that formal learn- 
ing by itself rarely influences real- 
world behavior, many students con- 
tinue to use their flawed intuitions 
instead of the concepts learned in 
the artificial classroom environment. 
Additional research on how young 
adults learn mathematics-or more 
often, why they fail to learn-shows 
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the importance of a supportive en 
vironmcnt that emphasizes con- 
structive teamwork in a context of 
challenging problems. Research-like 
experiences that enrich traditional 
classroom and textbook learning akv 
improve student motivation and self 
reliance. Students whose minds and 
eyes become engaged in the chal- 
lenge of true discovery are frequently 
transformed by the experience. 

Too often mathc.naticiar.s assume 
with HttL reflection that what was 
good for their Own education is good 
enough for their students, not realiz- 
ing that most of their studen* , not 
being inclined to become mathv Ati- 
cians, have very different styles of 
learning. College faculty members 
must begin to recognize the proven 
value of various styles of instruction 
that engage students more directly in 
their own learning. 

Technology 

7b ensure an effective curriculum for 
the twenty first centur$ t undergraduate 
mathematics must reflect the impact of 
computers on the praciia of mathe- 
matics. 

Computing has profoundly 
changed the practice of mathematics 
at e\^ry level. It provides many stu- 
dents with natural motivation, helps 
link the study of mathematics to 
study in other fields, otters a tool 
with which mathematics influences 
the modern world and puts matbe- 
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matical ideas into action, and alters 
tiie priorities of courses, rendering 
certain favorite topics obsolete and 
making others, formerly inaccessible, 
now feasible and necessary. As corr,- 
putation becomes a third paradigm 
of scientific investigation -along with 
experimental and theoretical sci- 
ence-mathematics itself becomes in 
part an experimental science. 

Technology forces mathematicians 
to ask anew what it means to know 
mathematics. College faculty mem- 
bers no longer can avoid the chal- 
lenge posed by computers; once 
calculations are automated, what is 
left that can be taught effectively to 
average students? Early experiments 
that make significant use of compi 
ing in undergraduate mathematics 
courses show that as the balance of 
student work shifts from computa- 
tion to thought, the course becomes 
more difficult, more unsettling, and 
less closely attuned to student 
expectations. 

The transition of mathematics 
from a purely cerebral paper-and- 
pencil discipline to a high-tech- 
nology laboratory science is no- 
inexpensive. Space must be ex* 
panded for lak latories. Classrooms 
and offices *nust be equipped with 
computers and displa. devices. Sup* 
port staff must be hired. Faculty 
members must be given time to barn 
to use and teacK with computers and 
to redesign courses and curricula so 
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they reflect the impact of computing. 
Colleges must recognize in budges, 
staffing, and space the fact that un- 
dergraduate mathematics is rapidly 
becoming a laboratory discipline. 

Connections 

Dealx >g with complex, open-ended 
problem situations should be one of die 
highest priorities of undergraduate 
mathematics. 

Connectedness is inherent in 
mathematics. It is what gives mathe 
matics its power, what establishes its 
truth, and what reveals its beauty. 
Although widely recognized as the 
language of physical science, mathe- 
matics is truly the language of all sci- 
ence: physical, biological, social, 
behavioral, and economic. Yet even 
as the connections between abstract 
ideas of mathematics and concrete 
embodiments in the world have mul 
tiplied, the internal connections 
within the mathematical sciences 
have proliferated. Key theorems and 
deep problems that link separate 
mathematical specialties provide a 
force for vast growth in interdisci- 
plinary research. 

At its best, mathematics overflows 
with connections, both internal and 
external. But one must be honest, 
undergraduate courses do not always 
show mathematics at its best. Many 
lower-division courses, through 
which both majors and nonma;ors 
~iust pass, reveal mathematics as a 



bag of isolated tricks instead of a 
discipline that requires real under- 
standing of fundamental principles. 
Undergraduate mathematics courses 
must introduce a greater variety of 
authentic examples amenable to a 
variety of approaches. Such prob- 
lems should be pregnant with ambi- 
guity, ripe with subtle connections, 
and open to multifaceted analysis. 

Variety 

Mathematics departments should take 
seriously the need to provide appropri 
ate mathematical depth for students 
u/io wish to concentrate in mathema 
tics without pursuing a traditional 
major. 

Although most colleges equate 
study-in-depth with the major-a cir 
cumstav: 0 ^fl^cted also in this re- 
port—it is important to recognize 
that for some students the major 
may not achieve the objectives they 
have for study-in-depth. For these 
students, curricular structures other 
than the traditional major may bet- 
ter approach their goals for study-in- 
depth. 

One popular alternative is a joint 
major. In mathematics and biology, 
for example, senior students can em- 
ploy mathematical models based on 
' jw^r-divis'ion mathematics to simu 
laa hiological phenomena and then 
tea and modify the model based on 
laboratory data. Although shallow- 
ress is an ever-present danger of 
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joint majors, which may be more 
like two minors than one major, 
joint majors can effectively meet 
some of the objectives of study-in' 
depth. 

Another common alternative is 
teacher education. Prospective sec 
ondary school mathematics teachers 
generally pursue an undergraduate 
degree that includes a major in 
mathematics, often constrained in 
special ways to ensure breadth ap- 
propriate to the responsibilities of 
high school mathematics teachers. 
The appropriate mathematical prepa 
ration of prospective elementary and 
middle schoo!teachers-\vho com- 
monly teach several subjects and 
sometimes teach the whole curricu 
lum-however, ;s subject to much de- 
bate. Many national studies have 
recommended that these teachers, 
like secondary school teachers, major 
in a liberal art or science rather 
than in the discipline of education. 
The traditional mathematics major, 
however, is generally inappropriate 
for teachers at the elementary and 
middle levels, and today there ap- 
pears to be virtually no example of a 
viable alternative. 

Self-esteem 

Building students' well- founded self- 
confidence should be a major priority 
for all undergraduate mathematics 
instruction. 
One of the greatest impediments 



to student achievement in mathema- 
tics is the widespread belief that 
mathematics is for geniuses. Many 
facets of school and college prac- 
tice—timed tests, intercollegiate com- 
petitions-conspire to portray mathe- 
matics in "macho" terms, where only 
bright, aggressive, and arrogant stu- 
dents can succeed. Those who do 
not instantly understand-includ- 
mg many thoughtful, reflective, cre- 
ative studerts-are made to feel 
inadequate. 

Fortunately, there is a giu»"ing 
recognition in the mathematical 
community that individuals biing 
different but equally valuable 
strengths to the study of mathema- 
tics. A multiplicity of approaches 
that encourage student growth in 
many dimension is far more effec- 
tive than a single-minded focus 
leading to a linear ranking in one 
narrow dimension of "brightness." 
These more effective instructional 
strategies-including open-ended 
problems, team work that builds di- 
verse problem-solving skills, under- 
graduate research experiences, and 
independent s.udy-cmphasize active 
learning and enhance students' self- 
confidence. 

Access 

To proude effective opportunities for 
all students to learn mathematics y col- 
leges must offer a broader spectrum of 
instructional practice that ^ better at- 
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timed to the variety of students seeking 
higher education. 

Data from many sources show that 
women and members of certain mi- 
nority groups often discontinue their 
study of mathematics before they are 
prepared for jobs or further school. 
Black and Hispanic students drop 
out of mathematics at very high 
rates throughout high school and 
college, and only a tiny fraction 
complete an undergraduate mathe- 
matics major. 

Evidence from various intervention 
programs, however, shows that the 
high drop-out rates among minority 
students can be reduced. Appropri- 
ate expectations that provide 
challenges without the stigma of re- 
mediation, t gether with assignments 
and study environments that rein- 
force group learning, have proved 
successful on many campuses. What 
becomes clear from these programs is 
that the tradition of competitive, in- 
dividual effort that dominates much 
mathematics instruction does not 
provide a supportive learning envi- 
ronment for all students. Mathemati- 
cians must learn that the teaching 
strategies they recall as being success- 
ful in their own education-and in 
the education of a mostly white ma!e 
professional class-Jo not necessarily 
work as well for those raised in 
vastly different cultures within the 
American mosaic. 
Programs that work for under- 



prepared students are built on the 
self-evident premise that students do 
not ail learn mathematic in the 
same way. Classroom methods must 
fit both the goals of the major and 
the learning styles of individual stu- 
dents. These methods, which have 
been successful with students of 
color, need to be extended to all 
students. 

Communication 

Mathematics majors should be offered 
extensive opportunities to read, write, 
listen y and speak mathematically at 
each stage of their undergraduate study. 

College graduates with majors in 
mathematically based disciplines of- 
ten are perceived by society as mg 
verbally inept. The stereotype of the 
hacker who cannot communicate ex- 
cept with a computer has permeated 
the business world and tainted 
mathematics graduates with the 
same reputation. Recognizing the le- 
gitimate basis for this stereotype in 
the incomprehensible writing of 
their own upper-division students, 
many mathematics depa r tments are 
beginning to emphasize writing in 
mathematics courses of all levels. 

In industry, one of the most im- 
portant tasks for a mathematician is 
to communicate to non mathemati 
cians the mathematical formulation 
and solution of problems. Each stu 
dent's growth in mathematical 
maturity depends in essential -vays 
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on continual growth in the ability to 
read, write, listen, and speak mathe- 
matically. Students must learn the 
idioms of the discipline and the rela- 
tion of mathematical symbols to En- 
glish words. They need to learn how 
to interpret mathematical ideas aris- 
ing from many different sources and 
how to suit their own expression o 1 
mathematics to different audiences. 

Transitions 

Smooth curricular transitions improve 
student learning and help them main- 
tain momentum. 

As students grow in mathematical 
maturity from early childhood expe- 
riences to adult employment, they 
face a series of difficult transitions 
where the nature of mathematics 
seems to change abruptly. These 
"fault lines" appear at predictable 
stages: 

□ between arithmetic and algebra, 
when letter symbols, variables, and 
relationships become important 

□ between algebra and geometry, 
when logical proof replaces calcula- 
tion as the methodology of 
mathematics 

□ between high school and college, 
when the expectation for learning 
on ones own increases significantly 

□ between elementary and upper- 
division college mathematics, when 
the focus shifts from techniques to 
theory and from solving problems to 

O siting proofs 



□ between college and graduate 
school, when the level of abstraction 
accelerates at a phenomenal rate 

□ between graduate school and col- 
lege teaching, when the realities of 
how others learn must take pre- 
cedence 

□ between graduate school and re- 
search, when the new Ph.D. not 
only must solve a serious problem, 
but learn to find good problems as 
well. 

Students experience real trauma in 
making these transitions; many drop 
out of mathematics as a conse- 
quence. College mathematics depart- 
ments should concentrate on ways of 
supporting students during these 
critical points of transition. 

Research 

Undergraduate research and senior 
projects should be encouraged wherever 
there are sufficient faculty members to 
provide appropriate supervision. 

Among mathematicians there is 
little consensus about the objectives, 
feasibility, or benefits of require- 
ments for capstone courses or senior 
projects. Many mathematicians be- 
lieve in coverage as more crucial to 
understanding: standard theorems, 
paradigms of proof, and significant 
counterexamples in all major areas 
must be covered before a student is 
ready to advance to the next level of 
mathematical maturity. In this view, 
learning what is already known is a 
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prerequisite to discovering the 
unknown. 

Because of mathematics* austere 
definition of "research" many math- 
ematicians believe that except in 
very rare cases, undergraduates can- 
not do research in mathematics. 
Moreover, in most areas of mathe- 
matics, students cannot even assist 
in faculty research, as they do quite 
commonly in the laboratory sci- 
ences. The exceptions in mathema- 
tics are principally where computer 
investigation-the mathematician's 
laboratory-can aid the research ef- 
fort. As a consequence, many math- 
ematicians believe that further 
coursework not only better serves 
the goals of integration (because the 
higher one progresses in mathema- 
tics, the more internal links one can 
see) but also helps advance the stu- 
dent toward better preparation for 
further study or application of 
mathematics. 

Others fee! that encounters with 
substantial problems can provide le- 
gitimate and rewarding undergradu- 
ate research experiences. Indeed, 
many colleges have used summer ex- 
periences with undergraduate re- 
search to recruit students for careers 
in the mathematical sciences. Appli- 
cati^ns, computing, education, in- 
dustry, and scientific investigation 
can supplement traditional theory as 
fruitful domains for undergraduate 
research experiences. 



Research projects enable students 
to integrate mathematics they have 
learned in several different courses; 
to experience the role of mathemati- 
cal models; to extend their mathe- 
matical repertoire beyond what has 
been taught; and to establish mathe- 
matical concepts in a context of 
varied uses, applications, and con- 
nections. The range of opportunities 
for independent investigation is so 
broad and the evidence of benefit so 
persuasive as to make unmistakably 
clear that research-like experiences 
should be part of every mathematics 
student's program. 

Context 

All mathematics students should engage 
in serious study of the historical context 
and contemporary impact of mathe- 
matics. 

Mathematics courses-especially 
those taken by majors-traditionally 
have been taught as purely util- 
itarian courses in techniques, theo- 
ries, and applications. Most courses 
pay no more than superficial atten- 
tion to the historical, cultural, or 
contemporary context in which 
mathematics is practiced. Today, 
however, as mathematical models are 
used increasingly for policy and op- 
erational purposes of immense conse- 
quence, it is vitally important that 
students learn to think through 
these issues even as they learn the 
details of mathematics itself. Exam- 
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pies abound of mathematical activity 
that leads directly to decisions of 
great human import. Mathematical 
models of global warming, cohiputer- 
controlled trading of stocks. and epi- 
demiological studies of AIDS illus- 
trate how mathematics really matters 
in important decisions affecting daily 
life. 

It is easy to adapt a modeling proj- 
ect or course to problems of signifi- 
cant societal impact. In such a 
setting student* could undertake 
original 'investigation; gain experi- 
ence in reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking about mathematically 
rich material; explore historical ante- 
cedents and contemporary debates; 
and practice team work to address 
comolex, open-ended problems. For 
many students a capstone project on 
a public policy issue would be a fit- 
ting way to relate their mathematics 
major to liberal education. 

Social support 

Mathematics departments should exert 
active leadership in promoting extracur 
ricular activities that enhance peer 
group support among mathematics 
majors. 

The abstract, austere nature of 
mathematics provides relatively few 
intrinsic rewards for the typical 
undergraduate trying to balance aca- 
demic and social priorities. The 
social support provided by depart- 
mental activities helps build mathe- 



matical self-confider.ce and enhances 
the intrinsic rewards of m<*themati- 
cal achievement. Often such activ- 
ities tip the balance when students 
choose majors. Virtually all success- 
ful mathematics departments initiate 
and suppoit a variety of extracur- 
ricular activities. 



MECHANISMS FOR RENEWAL 

Constant vigilance is needed to 
maintain quality in mathematics, 
where the subject is constantly 
evolving; where external depart- 
ments impose their own often-con- 
flicting demands; where so much 
teaching effort is devoted to remedi- 
al, elementary, and lower-division 
work; and where the ability of the 
discipline to attract sufficient num- 
bers of students to careers in the 
mathematical sciences is now in seri- 
ous doubt. We focus here on five 
mechanisms of renewal. Each of 
these mechanisms requires listening- 
to students, colleagues, friends, and 
critics. Departments that listen—and 
learn-will thrive. 

Dialogue 

It is important for mathematics depart- 
ments to help faadty members and stu- 
dents recognize their own perspectives 
on mathematics and understand the 
perspectives of others. 

Mathematicians often know very 
little about their students views of 
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thj undergraduate mathtmatics ma- 
jor and the expectations of 
colleagues in cognate disciplines for 
the mathematical preparation of stu- 
dents with other majors. The three 
interested pai ties— mathematics pro- 
fessors, science faculty advisors, and 
scudents-rarely discuss goals or ob* 
jtw^ves, focusing only on credit-hour 
requirements. In the absence of good 
communication, misunderstandings 
flourish. 

Students must recognize that the 
practice of mathematics is quite dif- 
ferent from their image of it. Often 
students *pect of college mathema- 
tics merely advanced topics in the 
spirit of school mathematics; a suc- 
cession of technique, exercises, and 
test problems, each explained by the 
instructor with sufficier \ clarity that 
the student need only practice and 
memorize. Such expectations do lit- 
tle to foster creativity, criticism, per- 
spective, and the ability to work on 
new problems-the more important 
goals of liberal education. 

Announcing or publishing depart 
ment goals is not sufficient to 
achieve effective communication. A 
process that engages all students in 
significant and repeated discussion of 
individual goals throughout their un 
dergraduate study of mathematics is 
required. In particular, careful and 
individualized advising is crucial to 
students' success because it builds an 
q atmosphere of mutual respect be- 
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tween faculty members and students. 
Courses, career objectives, motiva* 
tions, fears, and celebrations are all 
part of advising and of special im- 
portance in the long, slow process of 
building students' self-confidence- 
Assessment 

Assessment of undergr&luate majors 
should be aligned with broad goals of 
the major t tests should emphasize what 
is most important , not just what is eas- 
iest to test. 

Goals for study-in-depth can be ef- 
fective only if supported by an as- 
-wssment plan that relates the work 
on which students are graded to the 
objectives of their education. Assess- 
ment in courses and of the major as 
a whole should be aligned with ap- 
propriate objectives, not just with 
the technical details of solving equa- 
tions or doing proofs. Many specific 
objectives v n flow from the broad 
goals of study-i^.-depth, including 
solving open-ended problems, com- 
municating mathematics effectively, 
closely reading technically based ma 
terial, contributing to group efforts, 
and recognizing mathematical ideas 
embedded in other contexts. Open- 
ended goals require open-ended as- 
sessment mechanisms. Although dif 
ficult to use and interpret, such 
devices yield valuable insight into 
how students think. 

Because of the considerable variety 
of ^gitimate educational goals, it is 

103" 
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widely acknowledged that ordinary 
paper-and-pencil tests cannot by 
themselves constitute a valid assess- 
ment of the mathematics major. Al- 
though some important skills and 
knowledge can be measured by such 
tests, objectives such as facility in 
oral and written communication re- 
quire other methods. Some depart- 
ments are beginning to explore 
portfolio systems in which a student 
submits samples of a variety of work 
to represent his or her capabilities. 
A portfolio system allows students 
the chance to put forth their best 
work, rather th?n be judged primari- 
ly by evidence of weakness. 



Faculty development 
To ensure continued vitality of under- 
graduate mathematics programs^ all 
mathematics faculty members should 
engage in public professional activity i 
broadly defined. 

The relationship of research and 
scholarship to faculty vitality is one 
of the most difficult issues facing 
many departments of mathematics, 
especially in smaller institutions. Pro 
fessional activity is crucial to in- 
spired teaching and essential to 
avoiding faculty burn-out. Mathe- 
matical research in its traditional 
sense plays only a small role in 
maintaining the intellectual vitality 
of a mathematics department: only 
about one in five full-time faculty 
q members in departments of mathe- 
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matics publish regularly in research 
journals, and fewer than half of 
those have any financial support for 
their research. Clearly the commu- 
nity needs to support a broader 
standard as a basis for maintaining 
faculty leadership both in curricu- 
lum and in scholarship. 

The first step requires broadening 
the definition of professional activity 
from "research** to "scholarship," in- 
cluding activities such as applied 
consulting work, software develop- 
ment, problem-solving, software and 
book reviews, expository writing, 
and curriculum development. These 
activities serve many of the same 
purposes as research: they advance 
"he field in particular directions, en- 
gage faculty in active original work, 
serve as models for students of how 
mathematics is practiced, and pro- 
vide opportunities for student 
projects. 

Teaching in new areas is also a 
form of scholarship in mathematics. 
Unlike disciplines in which faculty 
members rarely teach outside their 
own areas of specialty, mathemati- 
cians are generally expected to teach 
a wide variety of courses. Learning 
and then teaching a course far out- 
side one's zone of comfort is an 
effective way to build internal con- 
nections. A teacher who is still an 
active learner exhibits to students 
the true meaning of scholarship. 

A second step is to insist on great- 
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er communication about professional 
activity in mathematics so that it be- 
comes public. Only the bright light 
of public scrutiny by colleagues in 
various institutions-not only on 
one's own campus-can affirm the 
quality and value of professional 
work. "Public" need not mean mere- 
ly publication. Lectures, workshops, 
demonstrations, and reports can 
serve the same objective. What mat- 
ters is that the results become part 
of the profession and be evaluated 
by the profession. 

Departmental review 
Both externa/ reviews and informd 
feedback are needed to assure quality in 
departments of mathematics. 

More than any other academic dis- 
cipline, mathematics is constrained 
to serve many masters: the many sci- 
ences that depend on mathematical 
methods; the demand of quantitative 
literacy that undergirds general edu- 
cation, the need to educate teachers, 
the need of business and industry 
for mathematically literate employ- 
ees; the expectation of mathematical 
proficiency by faculty members and 
students in natural sciences, busi- 
ness, engineering, and social sci- 
ences; and the requirements of the 
mathematical sciences themselves for 
well-prepared graduate students. It is 
an enormous challenge for a depart- 
ment of mathematics, one that very 
f "w are able to fulfill with distinction 



in every dimension. 

Because of these diverse demands, 
it is especially important that depart- 
ments of mathematics undergo regu- 
lar review, with both external and 
internal mechanisms to provide eval- 
uation and advice. External require- 
ments mandate periodic review of all 
departments in many colleges and 
universities, especially in public insti- 
tutions. But in other institutions, de- 
partment goals are often defined 
implicitly, without self-reflection or 
benefit of external perspectives. At 
worst, the goals of such departments 
are defined by coverage of standard 
textbooks. Often it takes a crisis- 
such as when the engineering or 
business school complains about cer- 
tain courses— for departments to step 
back and examine their objectives. 
Reviews should take place regularly, 
not just when some crisis threatens 
the status quo. 

Reviews provide a strategic oppor- 
tunity to document the accomplish- 
ments of a department; give a 
structured and neutral forum for 
mathematicians to discuss issues of 
common concern with those who 
use mathematics, and encourage fac- 
ulty members to think about the de- 
partment's program as a whole, 
rather than only about the courses 
they teach. Such discussions make it 
more likely that the curriculum will 
remain responsive to student needs 
and to the changing demands of the 
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mathematical sciences. Reviews pro- 
vide an ideal mechanism fc; the de- 
partment to assert control over its 
own program. 

Graduate education 
Renewal of undergraduate mathematics 
will require commitment, leadership, 
and support of graduate schools. 

Even though relatively few mathe- 
matics majors subsequently receive a 
graduate degree in the mathematical 
sciences, the health of college mathe 
matics is inextricably linked with the 
status of graduate education. As the 
sole providers of ad\anced degrees, 
graduate schools are responsible for 
preparing college mathematics teach- 
ers; as the primary locus of mathe- 
matical research, graduate schools 
shape the nature of the discipline 
and, hence, the curriculum. Much of 
the responsibility for renewing un- 
dergraduate mathematics rests with 
the graduate schools, since it is they 
who provide the primary profession 
al education of those responsible for 
undergraduate mathematics, collc^ 
faculty members. 

There are many indications that 
the match between undergraduate 
and graduate mathematics education 
serves U.S. interests poorly. Too feu 
U.S. mathematics majors .hoose to 
enter graduate school in a mathe- 
matical science. U.S. mathematics 
students do less well in graduate 
school-and drop out more often- 



than foreign nationals. Many stu- 
dents finish graduate school ill- 
equipped for the breadth of teaching 
duties typically expected of under- 
graduate mathematics teachers. Rela- 
tively few who finish doctoral 
degrees in mathematics actually go 
on to effective research careers in 
mathematics. 

In the 1970s, as the number of 
U.S. students applying to graduate 
school in mathematics began to de- 
cline, the graduate schools re- 
sponded by increasing the number 
of international students, most of 
whom had completed a more intense 
and specialized education in mathe- 
matics than would be typical of 
American undergraduates. Hence 
the level of mathematics expected of 
beginning graduate students gradu- 
ally shifted upward to an interna- 
tional standard that is well above 
current U.S. undergraduate curricu- 
la. Consequently, the failure or drop- 
out rate of U.S. students increased, 
creating pressure for more interna- 
tional students and even higher en- 
trance expectations. 

It is time to break this negative 
feedback loop by encouraging better 
articulation of programs and stan- 
dards between US. undergraduate 
colleges and U.S. graduate schools. 
Such cooperation is needed both to 
enhance the success of U.S. students 
and to enable the graduate schools 
to match better their programs with 
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the needs of the colleges and univer- 
sities that employ a majority of 
those who receive advanced degrees. 



SUMMARY 

Among the many majors from 
which students can choose, mathe- 
matics can help ensure versatility for 
the future. Habits of mind nurtured 
in an undergraduate mathematics 
major are profoundly useful in an 
enormous variety of professions. The 
challenge for college mathematicians 
is to ensure that the major pro- 
vides-and is seen by students as 
providing-not just technical facility, 
but broad empowerment in the lan- 
guage of our age. 

*This report summarizes a larger >tuu> tscc 
appendix) prepared b> a joint task forec 
convened by A AC and the Mat hernia al 
Association of America to addre~« issues 
concerning undergraduate mathematics ma- 
jors as a sequel to the AAC's Interim 
m the College Curriculum A Report to the At 



uJcmu Community. The task fouc worked 
under the umbrella of the MAA*s Committee 
on the Undergraduate Program tn Mathema- 
tics tlUPM), which has provided leadership 
and advice to the mathematu al community 
for more than thirty 'five years. Task force 
members from MAA were Jerome A. Golds- 
tein, Tulane University; Eleanor Jones, Nor- 
folk State University, Daud Lutrer, College 
of William and Mary; Un Treisman, Univer 
Mty of California-Berkeley; Alan C. Tueke;, 
State University of New York-S«on\ Bruok 
Lynn Arthur Stcen, St. Olaf College, was 
chair and scribe. 

The A AC-MA A task force operated in 
the context of other ongoing studies that 
will pro.'df detailed adiac to the mathc-nia 
ties community about requirements for the 
undergraduate major; hence, tt dealt only 
with broader questions of context and 
priorities. 

The report lias be lcfitcd enormously from 
many external reviews, and we believe that it 
now represents a consensus of the informed 
mathematical community concerning issues 
of importance to the undergraduate mathe- 
matics major. The report was endorsed 
unammousS b> the Board of Governors ol 
the Mathematical Association of Ainerua as 
a statement about the undergraduate mathc 
matics major. We hope (hat widespread dis 
lusswn of this report wAl help £mjs the 
efforts at reform a!rcad\ uiiJcrw.i> on main 
campuses. 
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Socrates said that the unexamined 
life is not worth living. Philosophy is 
the practice of the kinds of reflection 
he exemplified. It has grown and 
changed immensely since his time, 
but it is still concerned with ideas 
and issues arising across the entire 
spectrum of human life. Its raw ma 
terials come from every phase of life, 
and its arguments and explanations 
range over every subject worthy of 
disciplined reflection. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE PHIL OSOPHY M AJOR 

Formal philosophical study in the 
Mediterranean region of Europe be 
gan at least as early as Plato's Acade 
my. (lc had othei beginnings-in 
som? cases earlier-in China, India, 
and Africa.) Many of the earliest 
philosophical writings, including 
manv of Plato's, remain central to 
philosophical education. Philosophy 
continued throughout ancient times 
under several movements, notably 
Platonism, AristotelianLsm, Stoicism, 



Epicureanism, and Skepticism. Stu- 
dents used philosophy then much as 
they do now. a few intended to 
make it a career, oth rs used it to il- 
luminate the foundations of-or to 
e.vind-lea.ning in another field, 
and many pursued it as a cultural or 
ci\ ic accomplishment or out of intel- 
lectual fascination. 

During the long decline of die Ro- 
man Empire and into the early Me- 
dieval period, philosophical and 
theological education were common* 
ly combined. Philosophical texts 
were regularly introduced both in 
the quadrivium (arithmetic, geome- 
try, astronomy, and music) and the 
triwum (grammar, logic, and rheto- 
ric). With the rise of the Medieval 
universities and the recovery of 
Greek texts in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, the great philo- 
sophical works of antiquity and 
Medieval Islam were transforming, 
students eagerly absorbed these 
works. In this period and the four 
teenth century, the systematic works 
of the great Medici als (especially 
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Aquinas, Scotus, and Ockham) were 
written. Philosophy (or philosophical 
theology) was the centerpiece of uni- 
versity education. 

With the Renaissance, the success 
of Copernican astronomy, and the 
development of mathematical phys- 
ics, came the rise of Modern Philoso- 
phy and the "canonical" texts of 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. Along 
with ancient and late Medieval texts, 
they were standard fare for the uni- 
versities of Europe. Kant was a 
bridge between earlier Modern Phi- 
losophy and the major figures of the 
nineteenth century, notably Hegel, 
Mill, Kierkegaard, Marx, and 
Nietzsche. In the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, America 
contributed the great Pragmatists. 
Peirce, James, and Dewey. In the 
twentieth century the great figures of 
so-called "analytic" philosophy 
emerged, including Russell, Moore, 
the Vienna Positivists, and Wittgen- 
stein—as well as the towering conti- 
nental figures of Husserl and 
Heidegger. 

The earliest American universities 
gave a central place to philosophv 
(along with philosophical theology). 
Th»: nations founders were educated 
in ;he :lassics and familiar, espe- 
cially, with major works in political 
philosophy. As American colleges 
and universities orgarsiLod into recog- 
nizable departments, philosophy was 



separated from "natural philosophy" 
(physics and biology) and, later, from 
psychology (arguably giving birth to 
the latter). Though continuous with 
earlier philosophical education, the 
organization of the study of philoso- 
phy into the "major" is a fairly re- 
cent phenomenon, having been 
initiated in America only in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

For a decade or so after World 
War II, American philosophy was 
heavily influenced by Vienna Positiv- 
ism. Taking an ahistorical interpreta- 
tion of physical science as its model 
for philosophy, Positivism empha- 
sized empiricism and logical tech- 
niques. It excluded from philosophy 
whatever resisted treatment within 
the positivist paradigm: competing 
philosophical approaches, traditional 
humanistic concerns, and large spec- 
ulative issues. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, American 
philosophers began to reclaim the 
traditional roles of philosophy, espe- 
cially in discussing normative and 
cultural issues. The 1980s have seen 
increasingly diverse philosophical de- 
velopments, including (to name just 
a few) renewed discussion of meta- 
physics, a revival of American prag- 
matism, reinvigorated discussion of 
public policy issues; much dialogue 
with continental philosophers, coop- 
erative research bet\w :. philosophy 
of mind and psychology, linguistics, 
and neurobiology, the integration of 
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nistory ot science with philosophy of 
science; and the articulation of femi- 
nist perspectives in philosophy. 



BASIC ELEMENTS FOR 
A MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY 

Like other fields, then, philosophy 
has seen many developments. 
Change in the field, however, need 
not translate into irreconcilable 
disagreements about what should be 
taught in philosophy departments or 
even about the core of what chould 
be required of philosophy majors. 
Throughout its history, philosophy 
has willingly confronted challenging 
alternatives, encouraging and thriv- 
ing on criticism. Some of the great 
philosophers have begun by explain- 
ing why all philosophy before them 
has been fundamentally miscon- 
ceived. Such debate is essential to a 
well-structured course of study. 

Perhaps the leading unifier among 
philosophers of the most disparate 
interests and persuasions is philoso- 
phy's unique relation to its own his- 
tory, conceived not as a record of 
past error gradually yielding to pres- 
ent truth nor as a repository of sac- 
rosanct masterworks, but rather as a 
set of responses to quest ions- re- 
sponses to be understood in context, 
applied to current concerns where 
appropriate, and challenged by argu- 
ment. Through these texts and is- 
sues, philosophers of any school, 
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even if they know little of one an- 
other's specific traditions, can com- 
municate in a common discourse. 
These texts and issues include cer- 
tain philosophers-Plato, Aristotle, 
Descartes, Hume, and Kant, to name 
some that most philosophers would 
think every undergraduate major 
should confront— and various prob- 
lems central in major fields, such as 
(in alphabetical order) epistemology 
(theory of knowledge), ethics, logic, 
and metaphysics (ontology). These 
philosophers and philosophical 
problems should generally be en- 
countcH relatively early in the 
philosophy major. They can be stud- 
ied in courses organized in a variety 
of ways, for example historically, by 
problems, or by fields; and they can 
be introduced in considerably less 
than half the twenty-seven to thirty 
semester credits typically allotted to 
a major (for example in a logic 
course, an ethics course, and two 
historical courses emphasizing meta- 
physics and epistemology: one in an- 
cient Greek Philosophy and one in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-ctntury 
Modern Philosophy). 

An almost limitless variety of dif- 
ferent major programs is consistent 
with this recommendation and can 
be built from the elements it pre- 
scribes. For example, a course of 
study might go on to emphasize the 
relation of Western to Eastern 
thought; or applied philosophy, in 
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clu ling applied ethics; or the inter- 
face between philosophy and some 
other discipline; or the challenge of 
postmodernism; or logic and philos- 
ophy of science. As philosophers 
trained in diverse traditions, we val- 
ue this variety and would resist any 
attempt to impose an orthodoxy on 
m?jor programs. Indeed, we recog- 
nize that institutions as well as indi- 
vidual faculty members and students 
may have interests or needs that re- 
quire divergent applications of our 
recommendations. There are also 
wide differences between schools of 
other kinds, for example secular and 
sectarian or research-oriented and 
vocational. Our recommendations 
are compatible with disparate institu- 
tional missions and circumstances. 

It is important that any full set of 
major requirements incorporating 
the recommendations have a clearly 
articulated rationale. This statement 
and the accompanying recommenda- 
tions are written partly in order to 
help departments in developing such 
a rationale. 



ALTERNATIVE CONCEPTIONS 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY MAJOR 

Any student majoring in philosophy 
should develop some knowledge of 
the history and current state of the 
discipline, a grasp of representative 
philosophical issues, a capacity to 
apply philosophical methods to intel- 




lectual problems, and a sense of how 
philosophy bears on other disciplines 
and on human life in general. Com- 
pletion of a good philosophy major 
should develop in the student a criti- 
cal mind; a balance of analytic and 
synthetic abilities; a proficiency in 
doing focused research; a knowledge 
of the history, problems, and meth- 
ods of the field; and a capacity for 
the imaginative development of both 
abstract formulations and their con- 
crete applications. 

The goals of philosophical study 
are sought in JirTerent ways by dif- 
ferent programs, but there are some 
reasonable models which, though 
they can and frequently should be 
combined, are often individually 
dominant in some schools or in the 
teaching of some faculty members. 
These models may inform either i> 
dividual courses or major programs 
as a whole, and they apply to any 
level in unde'graduate teaching. 

□ The historical model emphasizes 
the history of philosophy. As applied 
to the major as a whole, it usually 
begins with the pre-Socratics or Pla- 
to; it traces and critically discusses 
certain views, problems, or methods; 
and it sometimes places philosophers 
or their ideas in a broad cultural 
setting. 

□ The field model stresses coverage 
of major fields and, so far as possi- 
ble, subfields. Typically, ethics, histo- 
ry of philosophy, logic, metaphysics, 
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and the theory of knowledge are 
taken to be the basic fields, and 
their sub fields— together with major 
areas such as aesthetics, philosophy 
of religion, and philosophy of sci- 
ence-often have the strongest sec- 
ondary role. 

□ There also is a problems model. 
Here, understanding major philo- 
sophical issjes is central, usually 
including at least the mind-body 
problem, the challenge of skepticism, 
the free will issue, and the problem 
of objectivity in ethics. 

□ A close relative o*" cne problems 
conception of the major is the activ- 
ity model. According to this view, 
doing philosophy is primary; hence, 
methodology is stressed and the 
main aim is to learn how to ap- 
proach a philosophical problem or 
text. Resolution of problems need 
not be achieved; the process of in- 
quiry is considered more important 
than the product. 

Philosophy major programs quite 
properly vary a great deal with the 
kind of institution offering them; 
with the orientation, size, and schol- 
arly commitments of the faculty; and 
with the needs and interests of the 
students, But many programs pursue 
goals associated with these four mod- 
els. All four express worthy ideals, 
and a strong major program should 
reflect each of the models >n some 



way* 
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THE STRUCTURE 
AND REQUIREMENTS 
OF A MAJOR 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy major programs should 
(and commonly do) require courses 
in the basic fields and historical 
courses in Greek Philosophy (usually 
including Plato, Aristotle, and the 
pre-Socratics) and in Modern Philos- 
ophy (typically including the great 
seventeenth -century rationalists- 
Descartes, Leibniz, and Spinoza-the 
great empiricists of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries— Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume-and, at the 
end, Kant). Additional requirements 
can fill in historical gaps, for exam- 
ple in the Stoics and Epicureans, in 
Medieval Philosophy, and in nine- 
teenth-century philosop" y (including 
at (east Hegel, Kierkegaard, Marx, 
and Nietzsche). Several of the great 
philosophers should be studied in 
depth, for example Plato and Aristo- 
tle for their metaphysics of form and 
matter and their ethics of virtue, 
Aquinas for philosophical theology 
and natural law ethics, Descartes for 
skepticism and his opposing rational- 
ist epistemology, Hume for his empir- 
icist account of causation and his 
bundle theory of the self, Kant for 
his ontology of the noumenal and 
phenomenal and his deontological 
ethics, and Mill for his radical em- 
piricism in epistemology and his util- 
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itarianism in ethics. 

Whether through historical studies 
like these or independently, major 
philosophical problems should be 
discussed. How, for example, is 
thought related to its bodily, his- 
torical, and linguistic contexts? Is it a 
brain phenomenon? Is it historically 
conditioned? And does it require 
language? 

In addition ro addressing the histo- 
ry of the subject, <* philosophy pro- 
gram should attend to basic fields; 
we stress, however, that there is no 
necessity to cover them in courses 
bearing the names of those fields. A 
program arranged around the study 
of historically influential texts could 
hardly escape traversing basic philo- 
sophical fields since many of those 
texts are studies in these fields. 
Moreover, basic fields can be ex- 
plored through the philosophical 
problems associated with them— say, 
ontology in relation to the mind- 
body problem or ethics in relation to 
moral objectivity. 

Here is a schematic example of one 
kind of pattern a good program 
might have. 

□ First two years (or the sophomore 
year for the many students who do 
not begin philosophy courses ear- 
lier): an introduction to philosophy 
(often hi orically organized) and an 
introduction to logic 

□ Second year: a two-semester se- 
quence with (ancient) Greek Philoso- 



phy in the first term and (modern) 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
philosophy in the second, together 
with at least one less-comprehensive 
course, such as aesthetics, ethics, 
philosophy of mind, political philos- 
ophy, or philosophy of religion 

□ Third year: intermediate to ad- 
vanced courses, often in required 
fields, such as ethical theory, meta- 
physics, or theory of knowledge 

□ Fourth year: moderately spe- 
cialized courses, often seminars and 
possibly restricted to senior majors. 
These might range over fields or sub- 
fields, say metaethics (the theory of 
ethics), philosophy of language, phi- 
losophy of mathematics, philosophy 
of history, or the pragmatism of 
Peirce, James, and Dewey. They 
might address special topics, such as 
the relation between morality and 
law or between reason and society, 
the importance of gender, class, and 
race for social justice; the structure 
of perception, non-Western thought, 
the nature of universals; the problem 
of personal identity; the relation be- 
tween faith and reason; the distinc- 
tion between facts and values; 
mentalistic explanations of action; 
the criteria of aesthetic evaluation 
and interpretation; and feminist the- 
ories in epistemology and social* 
political philosophy. And they might 
focus on major figures not usually 
treated in detail in required courses, 
for instance Augustine, Reid, Frege, 
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theory or psychology. 

Requiring a minor can also help 
students explore another field or dis- 
cipline in depth. The required min- 
or, however, does not replace the 
value for students of a wider set of 
appropriate courses that complete 
and extend the philosophy major. 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY MAJOR 

Sequencing of courses can help to 
give depth co a major program, but 
there is no single way-and probably 
no best way-of ordering philosophy 
courses to guarantee that those who 
complete the sequence will achieve 
depth. Major philosophers should be 
read at every level in the curriculum; 
indeed, it may be impossible to 
achieve depth in the treatment of, 
say, Aristotle and Kant, at the senior 
level if the instructor cannot presup- 
pose that they have been studied 
earlier. While it is useful for students 
to be acquainted with some of the 
major texts by Plato, Descartes, 
Berkeley, Hume, and Kant before 
beginning the general study of meta- 
physics-so they can place ontologi- 
cal issues in historical context— it is 
equally useful for them to have first 
acquired a generic overview of meta- 
physics as an aid to understanding 
the positions of these philosophers. 
In general, no one kind of philoso- 
phy course- for example historical, 



field, problem, or activity-must log- 
ically precede study of any other. 
The relationships among these kinds 
of courses are dialectical, not devel- 
opmental. 

The study of philosophy is interac- 
tive in the sense that provisional 
criticism of one philosopher is often 
part of provisional sympathy to an- 
other. Philosophical education intro- 
duces, at every stage, all of the main 
kinds of knowledge some develop- 
mental psychologists reserve for the 
end stages of learning. This ap- 
proach is unavoidable in working 
with traditional philosophical texts 
because of their content. Moreover, 
one reason why philosophy is stimu- 
lating and challenging is that it re- 
sists fragmentation of learning into 
separate stages or steps. For instance, 
any good philosophy course stresses 
both "separate" and "connected" 
knowing, as in drawing distinctions 
to mark difference* and analogies to 
capture likenesses. Philosophical 
maturation is not a climb through 
discrete strata but a progressive inte- 
gration of appreciative and critical 
approaches to problems and texts 
such as those commonly encoun- 
tered in the student's first philoso- 
phy course. 

A recent (nonscientific) survey 
confirms that most students of phi- 
losophy recognize that philosophy is 
taught integratively. Of the philoso- 
phy majors surveyed by AAC for 
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Husserl, Whitehead, Russell, Heideg- 
ger, and Wittgenstein. 

A department may offer capstone 
courses for majors, perhaps as senior 
seminars. There may be little or no 
distinction, however, between junior 
and senior levels, and many Ph.D.- 
granting departments combine part 
of the upper end of their major pro- 
gram with first-year graduate offer- 
ings. Additional variability occurs 
because many students who major in 
philosophy do not select it until 
their sophomore or even junior year. 
This may call for special advising to 
determine in what order students 
should meet requirements. Moreover, 
given how little precollege exposure 
to philosophy most undergraduates 
have and how late many decide to 
concentrate in it, philosophy major 
programs should be computable 
within two-and-a-half to three years. 

Honors programs and thesis 
requirements may enhance a good 
major in philosophy, but they are 
not necessary for it. A thesis may 
also be required as part of a cap- 
stone course for all majors or simply 
on a tutorial basis. Oral exams may 
be held on a thesis or as comprehen- 
sives, and written comprehensives 
may also be given, with or without 
providing students a list of questions 
for study beforehand from which 
some (or all) of the examination 
questions are derived. Similarly, a 
joint major, such as one in philpso- 



phy and religion, permits many cur- 
ricular patterns. The combinations 
possible in joint majors can also be 
educationally rewarding, but even in 
a joint program the "basic elements" 
of a philosophy major, as described 
earlier, should be required. 

Students majoring in philosophy 
should complement their philosophy 
courses with a balanced selection 
from other departments. Particularly 
in their first two years, p* ilosophy 
students need a strong liberal arts 
background. This provides greater 
general knowledge, increased aca- 
demic strength, and more to philoso- 
phize about. 

Philosophy is, in part, a meta- 
discipline, as indicated by the long- 
and open-ended-list of "philosophy 
of" courses. It is concerned, for ex- 
ample, with methods, theories, and 
results in other fields. Hence, philos- 
ophy students should explore some 
other disciplines in depth. An inter- 
est in philosophy of science, for in- 
stance, should be complemented by 
courses in certain of the sciences; 
philosophy of language can be in- 
formed both by linguistics and by 
the study of foreign language; philos- 
ophy of mind is complemented by 
courses in psychology, biology, and 
literature; aesthetics should be sup- 
ported by courses in the arts, includ- 
ing literature; an interest in feminism 
or African philosophy can be com- 
plemented by literature or political 
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this project (covering a limited but 
significant group of undergraduates), 
83 percent said their philosophy 
courses usually emphasize ways to 
connect different kinds of knowl- 
edge. This compares with 55 percent 
of the total student population sur- 
veyed answering the same question 
about their major. 

Quite apart from the structural de- 
vice of systematic sequencing, philos- 
ophy major programs can apparently 
engender coherence through their 
overall content as well as their 
modes of instruction. Although only 
44 percent of the philosophy stu- 
dents reported that their more ad- 
vanced philosophy courses required 
information from earlier courses (as 
compared with 60 percent of the to- 
tal of students surveyed) and only 
50 percent reported that their more 
advanced courses required skills 
learned in earlier ones (as against 59 
percent for the disciplines overall), 
74 percent of philosophy majors re- 
sponding to the project's informal 
survey reported a good understand- 
ing of what they were expected to 
learn and why, while only 57 per- 
cent of the total population of stu- 
dents surveyed madt the same 
response. And 57 percent of the phi- 
losophy students (as compared with 
43 percent of the students overall) 
said their course of study had helped 
them develop an overview of the 
discipline. 



Perhaps most students who major 
in philosophy prefer cognitive en- 
deavors that integrate different 
modes of learning to those that sepa- 
rate it into discrete steps. Philosophy 
majors may also be more academ- 
ically confident "han those in some 
other disciplines; in the AAC survey, 
52 percent of philosophy majors re- 
ported having an overall college GPA 
of "A" (compared to 32 percent of 
the total group of students surveyed). 
This suggests it may be inadvisable 
to shift the burden of creating co- 
herence away from the interaction 
between philosophy teachers and stu- 
dents in the belief that curricular 
structure alone suffices for, as op- 
posed to merely supporting, the de- 
sired intellectual ends. 

Moreover, as stressed earlier, stu- 
dents often come to philosophy late: 
fewer than 10 percent of the philoso- 
phy majors surveyed by AAC had de- 
clared f hat major as first-year 
students (compared to nearly 25 per- 
cent of the students overall). Accom- 
modating so many students who 
enter philosophy at a more rr.°*Mre 
stage of their college careers would re- 
duce the .npact of rigid sequence 
of major courses, even if sequencing 
were enforceable once the major is 
declared. 
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DIMENSIONS OF DEPTH 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY MAJOR 

Cognitive development in the philos- 
ophy major should ultimately lead to 
philosophical depth, which is a main 
goal in any sound major program. It 
is both traditional and reasonable to 
delineate the development of that 
depth in terms of a growing sophis- 
tication in treating philosophical 
periods, problems, or texts. Intro* 
ductcry work should introduce stu- 
dents to skills necessary for doing 
philosophy-specifically, the abilities 
to recognize a philosophical question 
and grasp a philosophical argument; 
read a philosophical text critically; 
engage in a philosophical discussion; 
and write a philosophical paper that 
uses skills of interpretation, argu- 
ment, and library research. These 
skills ;an be developed in courses or- 
ganized in any number of ways (his- 
torically, by problem, by field), but 
they require contact with original 
sources (not only textbooks), oppor- 
tunities for discussion (not just lec- 
tures), and experience in writing 
papers (not only examinations). The 
primary aim of an introductory 
course, then, should not be "cover- 
age" of a period, field, or set of prob- 
lems, let alone of all of philosophy. 

At the middle level, which presup- 
poses that students have begun to 
develop the skills mentioned above, 
courses should generally be devoted 



to basic fields of philosophy, histori- 
cal periods, areas where philosophy 
interacts with other fields of human 
experience and inquiry (for example 
philosophy of the arts, philosophy of 
history, philosophy of religion, phi- 
losophy of sciei^e), and areas where 
philosophy illuminates fundamental 
human or practical concerns (for ex- 
ample social justice, including such 
topics as race and gender, and ap- 
plied and professional ethics, extend- 
ing to areas such as environmental, 
medical, and business ethics). 

Upper-level courses should pursue 
issues and texts of the sort just men- 
tioned in more detail and with in- 
creasing sophistication. No part of 
philosophy is inherently more ad- 
vanced than any other; many major 
texts can be read at any of the three 
levels. Students in advanced courses 
should also be encouraged to reflect 
on the nature of the discipline itself 
and on the varied paradigms and 
methods that challenge one another. 
For instance, depth in philosophy is 
promoted by students 1 discovering 
how similar philosophical problems 
arise in very different philosophical 
traditions and in fields as disparate 
as philosophy of language and 
ethics. 

This suggests that students need 
access to a variety of courses in 
which this kind of discovery can oc- 
cur. The more sophisticated the level 
of philosophical study, the more va- 
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rict> can be expected in students' ap- 
proaches to the issues, both within a 
single class and within the major as 
a coherent course of learning. Con- 
sider, for examplt, the critical dimen- 
sion. In lower- and middk-level 
courses, it is often introduced largely 
through one philosopher's critique of 
another, for instance Ariitotle's of 
Plato, Kant's of Hume, and Heideg- 
ger's of Husserl. In upper-level 
courses, students are often asked to 
develop their own critiques. The lat- 
ter courses also rend to Hy on stu- 
dents' being able to place texts or 
problems in widwi historical and 
conceptual contexts. Since both of 
these differences presuppose prior 
philosophical experience, it is impor- 
tant at the advanced level that stu- 
dents have the opportunity to take 
courses in whic f .\ all or most of those 
enrolled have completed fairly exten- 
sive study in the discipline. Since 
amount of prior study presupposed, 
rather than specific content, is what 
defines upper-level work in philoso- 
phy, a prerequisite number of philoso 
phy courses may be desirable even 
where no specific prerequisite courses 
are required. 

There is inevitably some trade-off 
between depth and breadth, but 
within reasonable limits depch 
should have priority From a good, 
even if narrow, foundation one can 
build and spread out, but loo mucn 
coverage at the .surface encourages 
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dilettantism. A good understanding 
of a few of the great philosophers is 
better than a mere acquaintance 
with all of them. Depth should be 
achieved within an intelligible frame- 
work that connects importantly simi- 
lar phenomena without obscuring 
fundamental differences. A philoso- 
pher too eager to subsume related 
phenomena under a w:der category 
is prone to miss truths distinctive 
of each; one too preoccupied with 
distinctions may fail to achieve theo- 
retical insight or generalizable knowl- 
edge. Intellectual growth should be 
cumulative and integrated, not a col- 
lection of isolated analyses of texts 
or issues. 

Philosophers often have empha- 
sized a distinction between knowing 
that and knowing hoiu. Both are cru- 
cial to depth in the major program. 
Knowledge of ideas and texts has 
limited value without the capacity to 
use it in resolving problems; and a 
capacity to use philosoph.cal meth- 
ods, when isolated from knowledge 
of the history and problems of phi- 
losophy, is needlessly narrow in ap- 
plies tion and may sometimes result 
in wasted energy used to reinvent 
trie vvheel. To be sure, one may re- 
tain the methodological and techni- 
cal know-how acquired in a good 
major long after forgetting the labors 
from which it was gained. We can 
remember how to identify and assess 
argumentation in a text without re- 
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membering the works that served as 
models, and we can learn to frame 
hypotheses even if the process is so 
automatic that we are unaware of 
having ever learned it. But such 
know-how is unlikely to be gained 
apart from achieving— at least once- 
a thorough knowledge of the kinds 
of writers and problems that provide 
the raw material for acquiring c. 

The dimension of knowing how- 
of competences-is multifarious. The 
major in philosophy should stress 
the capacities for effective and criti- 
cal reading, writing, and speaking. 
The study of philosophy teaches the 
interpretation 01 texts, the balanced 
exposition of issues, the appraisal of 
arguments, the criticism of doctrines, 
and the construction of explanatory 
theories. Through the selection of 
readings and problems, through the 
painstaking criticism of students* 
writing, and through dialogue with 
them, philosophy majors can be giv- 
en practice in exercising all of these 
capacities. Particularly as they ad- 
vance in the program, they should 
be asked to read and reread, to write 
and rewrite, and, in class, to ques- 
tion and argue. For these aims to be 
realized, small classes are immensely 
helpful and sometimes essential. 

After completing a philosophy 
major, then, students should possess 
developed skills in formulating ques- 
tions; reading philosophical texts; 
q extracting, inventing, and evaluating 
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philosophical arguments; and 
discussing philosophical ideas. They 
should have a reasonably extensive 
knowledge of at least some major fig- 

es, fields, and problems; and they 
should have engaged in some self- 
conscious reflection on philosophy, 
its methods, and its role in human 
culture. There is, however, no one 
kind of product that should emerge 
from the philosophy major, any 
more than there is some single sub- 
ject or style appropriate for all good 
painting. 

There is a further dimension of 
depth, one that is not teachable in 
any prescribed way and must be 
modeled. It is imagination. Without 
it students cannot make creative 
contributions or move from facts to 
insights. That deficiency is especially 
crippling in philosophy, but imagina- 
tion is a highly general capacity 
needed for success in any complex 
endeavor. 

A major in philosophy should de- 
velop students' imagination in at 
least three areas. First, there is the 
critical domain of counterexamples 
to falsehoods, of inferred conse- 
quences of a claim that reduce it to 
absurdity, and of analogies which 
highlight defects that might other- 
wise pass unnoticed. Second, there is 
the realm of responsiveness to con* 
crete cases; here, imagination is 
needed to give discriminating and il- 
luminating phenomenological de- 
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scriptions of experience. Students 
should be drawn into the world of a 
text or theory and learn how it feels 
to live there. Third, there is theory 
building. It takes constructive imag- 
ination to frame accounts of the 
nature of explanation, freedom, in- 
tentionality, justice, justification, 
meaning, necessity, obligation, truth, 
and valuation, and to unify posi- 
tions in one area with those in an- 
other (for example ethics with 
ontology). Students should be en- 
couraged to strike out on thei own 
and iisk creative theorizing. Nothing 
stimulates imagination in philosophy 
like exposure to faculty members do- 
ing what they are excited about from 
their own research, and it is essential 
to a good major program that in- 
structors be allowed to teach in areas 
of their own philosophical work. 

A good major program will stimu- 
late the imagination in both ex^si 
tory and critical tasks. Particularly in 
advanced courses, students should 
learn to develop their own posirions. 
While they appropriately may begin 
with important texts, they also 
should .xtend, refine, or even replace 
others' positions. For some, especially 
in their last two years, it may be de- 
sirable to assign a long-term research 
project carrying three to six credits, 
with early drafts criticized, expanded, 
and polisht d. More than one instruc- 
tor might pjrticipate in guiding these 
~-ojects, and they can be designed 



both to complement students' inter- 
ests in the major and to enhance 
their understanding of fields related 
to their project. 

Student research can also provide 
a way to judge the success of the 
major, and it may be useful in this 
context to compare writings done by 
students at various stages in the pro- 
gram. Certainly this kind of test of 
mastery, based on a student'* sus- 
tained efforts, is the appropriate sort 
of measure. Philosophical learning is 
not properly judged by multiple- 
choice tests, nor is there any certifia- 
ble content that every reasonable de- 
partment of philosophy must agree 
should be covered in examinations. 

The philosophical activities that 
can yield depth in the major are 
aided immeasurably by the develop- 
ment of a philosophical community; 
a group of students and faculty 
members engaging in cooperative in- 
quiry. Students of philosophy should 
not be mere observers of it but par- 
ticipants in the dialectic of inter* 
pretation and argument. Depart- 
mental activities such as informal 
disci- £ions, as well as presentations 
of lectures and papers, help immen- 
sely in developing a philosophical 
community. The existence of such a 
community can make philosophy 
much more attractive to student* 
who otherwise might not pursue it. 
This applies particularly to scudents 
from groups now underreprescnted 
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in philosophy. In addition to struc 
turing courses in a way that help* 
minority students see the bearing of 
philosophy on the full range of hu- 
man experience, faculty members 
can interact with them individually 
and provide occasions for all inter* 
ested undergraduates to come to* 
gttther for discussions and other 
activities. For this purpose, a com- 
mon room where informal discus* 
sions develop among students and 
faculty members is often of inestim- 
able value. Initiative in the develop* 
ment of a philosophical community 
may have to come from the faculty, 
momentum may have to come from 
students. Philosophy applies in 
countless ways to the world outside 
'he classroom, it should be practiced 
accordingly. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY MaJOR 
IN A LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM 

Philosophy 1$ a basic field of inquiry. 
The discipline is not part of or re 
ducible to any other, no other disci- 
pline uses the same set of techniques 
and methods, and there is a distinct, 
though open*ended, range of impor 
tant problems that philosophy treats. 
As traditionally conceived, philoso- 
phy differs from the sciences both 
conceptually ^nd methodologically, 
but even if the distinction should lie 
only in the greater generality of 
philosophical questions and the rela- 



tively indirect way in which empiri- 
cal data bear on them, philosophy 
would remain a basic field. As such, 
and because of the importance of 
the ideas at.d problems it addresses, 
it is essential In a liberal education. 
Ignorance of it is a deficiency in 
such an education, excellence in phi- 
losophy fulfills a leading ideal of V >• 
eral education. 

A liberal education is best under- 
stood in contrast with vocational 
training. The former develops capac 
ities important for life as a whole; 
the latter develops chiefly skills re- 
quired for some kind of work. In 
preparation for life as a whole, phi- 
losophy has an important role: prop- 
erly studied, it equips one with 
critical and theoretical capacities- 
such as those developed in logic- 
applicable to any subject-matter 
whatever; it acqitaints one with ma- 
jor problems-such as those in 
ethics-confronting every civilization; 
and it enhances the capacity for self 
expression, the taste for exchange of 
ideas, and the ability to go on learn- 
ing as new problems and new solu 
tions-or pseudosolutions-arise. 
Socrates died for the ideal of respect 
for law. How is one to decide wheth- 
er that ideal, or any other, is worth 
this price? This is one of the basic 
existential questions that the inten 
sive study of philosophy can help 
one to answer. 

If we distinguish between a nar 
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rowly vocational education -one di 
recced toward a specific job- and a 
broadly vocational one- an educa- 
tion valuable in a career- then a 
good philosophical education is in 
this second way excellent vocational 
preparation. Many of the capacities 
it develops are important in any job 
and particularly in the professions: 
the ability to communicate effec- 
tively, to solve problems, and to as 
sess proposed plans of action, the 
capacity to process new information 
and to separate the irrelevant or mis 
leading from the essential, and the 
imagination to devise new ap- 
proaches to life's unpredictable t.hal 
lenges. if this century has brought 
increasing specialization to the jobs 
awaiting college graduates, it has also 
taught us that specialized education 
is quickly outdated and that the 
only solid preparation for a rapidly 
changing world is the capaut> to 
learn as one goes and to apply 
sound principles to new problems. 
The master v of philosophy achieved 
in a good major io.» contribute dis 
tinctnely and substantially to dew! 
oping this intellectual resilience. 

Just as a sound liberal education, 
directed toward a range of knowl 
edge and capacities, is excellent prep- 
aration for a career, it is important 
for the tasks of citizenship. This is a 
period in which political participa- 
tion by Americans is often insuffi 
^ * «ently informed, highl> manipulable 
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by the media, and vulnerable to 
demagogucry. A good philosophical 
education, though it provides no 
guarantee that its recipients will be 
responsible citizens, enhances their 
capacity to participate responsibly in 
political and community affairs, 

Given the conception of philosophy 
sketched above and the role of phi 
losophy in a libera! education, a 
number of recommendations are ap 
propnate. These apply differently to 
different institutions. Properly ap- 
plied, however, they can help both 
in achicxing depth in the major and 
in integrating it into a sound general 
education. 

□ Babncc. A good philosophy inapt 
a til drau appropriately on the modch 
desatbed dbotc-thc historical, field, 
problems, and actnity models- with 
out allowing any to exclude the main 
virtues of the others. It should, there 
fore, achieve historical adequacy, with 
emphasis both on major periods and 
on e\oking a sense of historical con 
nectedness among authors, issues, 
and positions, examine basic fields, 
including at least epistcmology, eth 
ics, logic, and metaphysics (though 
not necessarily in courses so named), 
produce a knowledge of philosophi 
cal problems, especially those-like 
the grounds of m> cal obligation and 
the nature of the good lifc-which 
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are at once central in philosophy 
and important to educated people; 
and develop in students a solid ca- 
pacity to do philosophy in relation 
to an appropriate range of authors, 
problems, and general topics. 

□ Breadth. The major should not be 
devoted mainly to preparing students 
for graduate work in philosophy, 
though a good mcjor in fact will 
do this. It is often appropriate to re- 
commend or require for the major 
courses that ?!so figure in a service 
program, such as introductions and 
some more advanced courses in areas 
of wide interest— for example philoso- 
phy of religion, philosophy of art, 
philosophy of science, and social- 
political philosophy. Even courses 
chiefly for majors should be taught 
with a sense of the wider values of 
the subject, not only as preprofes- 
sional education. This constraint 
need not diminish rigor and is com- 
patible with an emphasis on contem- 
porary issues or on the history of 
philosophy. 

□ Diversity. The major should take 
account of diversity in various forms: 
in the philosophical points of view 
appropriately given curricular prom- 
inence; in the range of students 
taught, with their differences in 
talents, interests, ethnicity, gender, 
and race; and in the selection of 
courses for majors. Within the limits 
of faculty interests and expertise, the 

O offerings should be wide, extending 



beyond any one philosophical tradi- 
tion and beyond Western philoso- 
phy. The major requirements should 
be structured so that the program 
serves not only students planning 
graduate work but also those pursu- 
ing philosophy out of intellectual in- 
terest or as pn.rt of a double major. 

□ Unity. A good major hangs togeth- 
er. It develops a sense of historical 
continuity or, if appropriate, discon- 
tinuity; it compares and contrasts 
different philosophers; it treats cer- 
tain central problems in relation to 
different thinkers and different peri- 
ods, methods, or collateral fields; 

it seeks to explain similarities and 
differences within a comprehensive 
framework; and it develops a con- 
ception of the methods and goals 
appropriate to the overall field of 
philosophy. 

□ Integration. The major should be 
internally integrated by patterns of con- 
tent, by methods of teaching, and by 
pacing, and externally integrated with 
the nonphilosophical curriculum by 
complementary courses in related 
fields—say, in the arts (including li- 
terature) and the sciences, history 
and religious studies, languages and 
mathematics, economics and psy- 
chology. This integration with other 
fields should place philosophy in a 
coherent vision of the liberal arts. 
Such integration may be associated 
with a required minor in another 
field and may be achieved more or 
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less prescriptively, for example by 
designating certain courses as appro- 
priate collateral studies or simply by 
advising an appropriate set. 

□ Structure. Structure should be pro- 
vided mainly by instituting the first five 
recommendations in a reasonable way 
tailored to the special goals of the 
program. Sequencing may help in 
this but cannot by itself provide ade- 
quate structure; and while we have 
sketched some patterns, there is no 
single pattern we recommend for all 
programs. 

□ Requirements and electives. Trie 
major program should leave room for 
electives both in and outside of philoso- 
phy, and the department's electives 
should be planned in a way that com- 
plements the requirements, for example 
by supplementing rather than simply 
reinforcing required courses and by 
providing, at different levels— par- 
ticularly the advanced-exposure to 
topics not treated extensively in the 
required curriculum. Especially if the 
requirements are permissive, advising 
may be crucial; but advising is in any 
case an important part of a good ma- 
jor program, particularly in philoso- 
phy, which is immensely broad and 
less hierarchically structured than a 
number of other disciplines. 

□ Depth. A desirable outcome for phi- 
lo. phy majors is depth. They should, 
for example, achieve an articulate 
understanding of at least some of 

he great philosophers, representing 



mere than one period; of at least 
several major philosophical prob- 
lems; and, in those contexts, of se- 
lected methods of philosophical 
inquiry. They should emerge able to 
read philosophical works, research 
intellectual problem^ critically ap- 
praise philosophical arguments, and 
frame some philosophical explana- 
tions of their own. 

□ Communication skills. Special em- 
phasis should be given to developing 
students 9 writing skills\ specifically, in 
addition to essay examinations, in- 
structors should assign papers and 
comment on them in detail. Critical 
as well as expository writing should 
be taught, with due emphasis on 
how to do both in a single essay; 
and some courses should require stu- 
dents to consult the literature and 
document a paper accordingly. 
Speaking in class should also be en- 
couraged; advanced students, at 
least, generally benefit from giving 
class presentations, even if they are 
brief responses to an assigned ques- 
tion or part of a research team effort 
by a small group of students. Small 
classes are important for these and 
other goals of the philosophy major. 

□ Programs and resources. Given 
that philosophy is a dialectical disci- 
pline and that many of its rewaic; 
come from developing ideas through 
discussion, students should have the 
opportunity to hear papers presented 
and appraised. Ideally, some of these 
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papers would be designed for an un- 
dergraduate audience and distributed 
for study beforehand. It can be es- 
pecially valuable for students and 
faculty members to have visiting phi- 
losophers as resources on important 
topics or on subjects not adequately 
covered in their own department. 
Panels and debates are also desirable. 
They can enhance ongoing courses 
and enrich the kind of philosophical 
community that may contribute im- 
measurably to philosophical growth. 
□ Review and rationale. Both the 
major requirements and the advising 
syAem should be periodically reviewed 
in relation to one another. Depart* 
ments should provide a statement of 
rationale for their major and bear it 
in mind nt.t only in introducing and 
advertising their courses but also in 
constructing them and in patterning 
them from the introduction(s) 
through intermediate and advanced 
offerings. 2 There are many ways to 
adapt the foregoing recommenda- 
tions to th? needs of specific stu- 
dents, faculties, and institutions, and 
it is the responsibility of each de- 
partment to justify its major pro- 
gram as a selection from the myriad 
possibilities suggested above. 

CONCLUSION 

Philosophy is a basic field of inquiry, 
and a major program in the subject 
should produce students who are 



competent in using its methods and 
have a general knowledge of its his- 
tory, subfields, and problems. Its 
range encompasses ideas and issues 
in every domain of human existence, 
and its methods apply to problems 
of an unlimited variety. The major 
in philosophy can develop not enly 
philosophical capacities but also crit- 
ical and constructive abilities that 
are readily applicable to pursuits in 
other academic areas and indispens- 
able in careers far removed from phi- 
losophy. These abilities to interpret 
positions, critically appraise ideas 
and issues, synthesize disparate 
strands of a problem, and frame 
alternative solutions are also incal- 
culably useful in everyday life. A 
successful program of philosophical 
study should profoundly affect both 
the thinking one does and the kind 
of person one is. 



1. The cask force that prepared this report 
included Robert Audi, University of Nebras- 
ka-Lincoln; Gary Iscmingcr, Carlcton Col- 
lege; Anita Silvers, San Francisco State 
University, Laurence Thomas, Syracuse Uni« 
versity; and Merold Westphal, Fordham 
University. 

Earlier drafts were presented at the three 
1989-90 divisional meetings of the American 
Philosophical Association. The committee is 
grateful for the comments and suggestions 
received on those occasions, as well as from 
the APA Board of Officers at its meeting in 
October 1989 and others attending AAC's 
task force meeting in February 1990. The 
document is not, however, an APA Board 
statement, and while the authors have 
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adopted suggestions from many sources, the Carol Schneider, Charles Scotc, and partic- 

final product represents their own work. ularly Robert Turnbull, who contributed 

Special thanks are due to George Bailey, greatly to the historical sketch. 

Baruch Brody, Albert Casullo, Byron 2. The American Philosophical Association's 

Haines, David Hockcma, Philip Hugly, Philosophy: A Brief Guide for Undergraduates 

Jaegwon Kim, Hugh McCann, Martha addresses this need. 
Nussbaum, Philip Quinn, Thomas Satre, 
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PHYSICS 1 



THE CURRENT SITUATION 

The physics major builds in a highly 
sequential manner on a calculus-level 
introductory course. Students must 
take this introductory course early in 
their college careers in order to com- 
plete a physics major in four years, 
though they need not declare their 
major until later. Students in other 
technical fields, such as chemistry 
and engineering, also must begin 
early. In fact, preparation for success 
in these fields begins well before col- 
lege. Those who do not participate 
in high school mathematics and sci- 
ence programs that prepare students 
for college study rarely succeed in 
the physics major. Most college- 
bound high school seniors are not 
prepared adequately to succeed in 
the typical introductory physics 
course. Less than 20 percent of en- 
tering college freshmen have taken 
high school physics and are prepared 
to take calculus as a corequisite in 
college. 

In the 196 . and 1970s the number 
of bachelors* degrees in physics 

o 
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dropped by almost 50 percent. In the 
1980s the number of students gradu- 
ating each year with a bachelor's de- 
gree in physics began to recover, 
from a low of forty-four hundred to 
fifty-two hundred. About 15 percent 
of the bachelor's degree recipients 
are women. Black students represent 
3.5 percent, Hispanics 1 percent, and 
Asians 4.4 percent of all physics ma- 
jors. 2 About one-third of all physics 
majors go to graduate school in 
physics. Another 20 percent go to 
graduate or professional school in 
some other area such as engineering, 
law, or medicine. About 40 percent 
obtain civilian sector jobs: 25 per- 
cent in industry, 11 percent with gov- 
ernment agencies, 4 percent in high 
school teaching. 1 Seven percent enter 
military service. These percentages 
have been remarkably stable over 
the past decade, even while the 
number of majors has increased by 
almost 20 percent. In spite of the re- 
cent increases in the number of stu- 
dents majoring in physics, a severe 
shortage of physicists is likely in the 
next decade as many retire from in- 

1Z7 
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dustrial and teaching positions at all 
levels. 



GOALS OF THE 
PHYSICS MAJOR PROGRAM 

The physics major program provides 
depth through sequential study. 
Some of the goals of the physics ma- 
jor can be stated in terms of the cur- 
riculum described in the next 
section. Other goals, stated more 
generally, include: 

□ Understanding the nature of sci- 
entific reasoning in considerably 
greater depth than can be achieved 
in a single course. The physics 
student should understand that 
progress in science depends on disci- 
plined search and discovery, false 
starts, inspired guesses, accidents, 
controversy, and available technolo* 
gy. Changes in the theories and 
models of physics fit within a well- 
defined framework, after they have 
been tested against a large body of 
experimental results. 

□ Understanding the concepts and 
methods of physics. Students should 
be able to use these concepts and 
methods in fairly sophisticated ways 
to solve both theoretical and experi- 
mental problems. 

□ Being able to connect concepts 
and representations (such as graphs, 
diagrams, and equations) to objects 
in the real world; to make quantita- 
tive raodels of real-world processes, 



whether from physics or not; and to 
deduce reasonable numerical esti- 
mates for quantities from the infor- 
mation at hand. 



THE PHYSICS MAJOR 
CURRICULUM 

There is remarkable uniformity in 
the undergraduate physics major 
program, not only in the United 
States but around the world. 4 A 
one- or two-year introductory course 
surveying five basic subjects begins 
the major. These subjects- the roots 
of which lie in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries-are 
mechanics, heat, electricity and mag- 
netism, optics and waves, and quan- 
tum physics. Students take six to 
twelve additional semester courses, 
which constitute 25 to 35 percent of 
the credits for the degree. 

For the physics major in either a 
research university or a small col- 
lege, a curriculum leading to the 
bachelor of arts or bachelor of sci- 
ence in physics includes a core of in- 
termediate courses in these same five 
areas. There may be a difference of 
emphasis, but these five subjects are 
always there. 5 

Additional topic* in required or 
elective courses may include acous- 
tics and the physics of mechanical 
waves, computational physics, rela- 
tivity, advanced experimental tech- 
niques, atomic physics, solid state 
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physics, nuclear physics, elementary 
particle physics, lasers and modern 
optics, and fluid dynamics. The 
fact that textbooks for these courses 
exist and are widely used attests 
to the uniformity of the physics 
curriculum. 

The structure of the physics cur- 
riculum is often referred to as a 
spiral. The five core subjects are re- 
visited at least twice and often 
a third time in the elective and 
specialty courses. Each course in the 
sequence is necessary for cou*ses at 
the next level. The intermediate and 
advanced courses address the core 
subjects with increasing conceptual 
complexity and mathematical sophis- 
tication, synthesizing from all that 
have gone before. Prior study of the 
core is a necessary prerequisite for 
the elective courses. 

In order to have the mathematical 
proficiency to complete the courses 
in their own field, physics majors 
study calculus through multivariable 
calculus and vector analysis, differen- 
tial equations, and linear algebra. 
More advanced physics courses also 
require mastery of partial differential 
equations and complex variables. Al- 
though many of these topics may be 
treated in physics courses as well, 
the typical student majoring in phys- 
ics takes at least five or six semesters 
of mathematics courses. 



The introductory course 
for the major 

The calculus-based introductory 
course is a gateway to careers in 
physics, the physical sciences, and 
engineering. (Only one ir thirty stu- 
dents completing the introductory 
physics course majors in physics.) In 
addition to serving as the basis for 
the physics major, it is often re- 
quired of majors in other physical 
sciences and engineering and some 
premedical and biological science 
majors. 6 Having a single, introduc- 
tory, calculus-based course gives stu- 
dents the option of majoring in 
many different fields, even after com- 
pleting the course. 

Having only one course leading to 
further work in physics creates diffi- 
culties for some students, faculty 
members, and institutions. It is a 
hurdle that some students fail to 
cross; those who do not complete it 
successfully cannot continut in phys- 
ics or in many other fields. The 
small fraction of students going on 
to major in physics suggests that the 
introductory course often acts to se- 
lect students who already have devel- 
oped some skill in a certain kind of 
reasoning. The introductory course 
may sharpen these skills, but it can- 
not claim to have developed them. 
Regardless of the reason, a dispro- 
portionate number of underrepre* 
sent\.d minority students do not 
succeed in these courses. 7 Relatively 
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few women choose to continue in 
physics. Students may have difficulty 
because of inadequate mathematics 
and physics preparation or because 
of poor study habits. Other students 
may be discouraged from taking ad- 
ditional physics courses because they 
are not attracted by the limited pre- 
sentation of physics in this introduc- 
tory course or its limited choice of 
topics. 

To the extent that the introduc- 
tory course serves as a barrier, it can 
be a critical problem for physics de- 
partments in smaller institutions 
that may not have enough majors to 
jusrify staffing of the major curricu- 
lum or to maintain faculty and stu- 
dent morale. 

While the five basic subjects in the 
introductory course have remained 
the same over the last few decades, 
there have been changes in emphasis 
and presentation. Changes have re- 
sulted from many efforts at discus- 
sion, revision, and development of 
the introductory courses at local and 
national levels and from recent ad- 
vances in physics. 8 Modern discov- 
eries often enter the course as 
changes in emphasis, as additions to 
traditional topics, or as applications 
or illustrations of basic principles 
and concepts. 

Modern computers, word process- 
ing, and computer-aided instructions 
have not yet had a widespread influ- 
:nce on the way physics is taught 



nationally. 

Direc* experience with physical 
phenomena is an essential part of 
learning physics. Physics inherently 
involves observation, measurement, 
modelling, and abstraction of the 
natural world. The purpose of dem- 
onstrations and laboratory experi- 
mentation is to form the basis of 
organized experience upon which 
students can test models and expla- 
nations of nature. Students ako 
must learn how to record, measure, 
and analyze the behavior of natural 
systems. Because there always is an 
imperfect match between theories 
and the real world, which students 
should appreciate, it is clear that 
simulation of experiments (now pos- 
sible with computer software) does 
not provide an adequate experience. 
However, computer-aided data acqui- 
sition and computer-aided analysis 
and presentation of results can free 
students from tedious calculations 
and allow them to address meth- 
odologies and concepts in experi- 
mentation. 

Intermediate and advanced 
laboratory experience 
Every undergraduate physics major 
program must provide laboratory ex- 
perience at the intermediate and ad- 
vanced levels. This instruction is 
more difficult, more time consuming 
for students* and instructors, and 
more costly than laboratory instruc- 
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tion in the introductory course. Prey 
sures to substitute cheaper devices 
and cheaper methods or less direct 
faculty involvement must be resisted. 
They would trivialize an essential 
portion of the complex teaching and 
learning experience for the students. 

In addition to the goals of the in* 
troductory laboratory, the goals of 
the advanced laboratories are to en- 
sure that students experience classic 
physics experiments and phenomena 
and are introduced to advanced 
technologies so that paradigms in 
courses and instrumentation used in 
research are not strangers. Advanced 
physics students must have addition- 
al direct contact with the problems 
associated with measuring physical 
phenomena: choosing appropriate 
measuring techniques, getting equip- 
ment to work, assuring proper cal- 
ibration, making measurements, 
analyzing data to extract desired in- 
formation, and inferring explana- 
tions of the behavior. 

Specialization 

An important aspect of the physics 
major is that it encourages a broad 
view of the discipline rather than a 
specialized concentration. Bachelor's 
degrees ordinarily are given in phys- 
ics rather than any subspecialty such 
as nuclear physics or condensed mat- 
ter physics. Specialization in physics 
begins only in the second cr third 
? ear of graduate study. Any pressure 



for early specialization in physics un- 
dergraduate curricula should contin- 
ue to be resisted. The hallmark of 
the physicist must continue to be 
broad training and the ability to 
synthesize models and methods from 
a wide range of experience with the 
natural world. 

The range of six to twelve semester 
courses for the major provides for 
varying degrees of preparation for 
differed kinds of careers. While 
those clearly directed to graduate 
school may choose to take still more 
advanced course work and research, 
these options are not available at all 
colleges and universities. It is recog- 
nized increasingly that such addi- 
tional courses are not essential for 
admission to graduate programs. 

CONNECTIONS 
WITH OTHER FIELDS 

There are many connections be- 
tweai physics and other fields. Many 
students who receive bachelor's de- 
grees in physics go on to postbac- 
calaureate study in other disciplines 
such as mathematics, astrophysics, 
geophysics, atmospheric sciences, 
oceanography, materials science, en- 
gineering, chemical physics, and so 
on. Many departments in smaller in- 
stitutions use colloquia and visitor 
programs to enrich the education of 
their students about related fields; 
research universities could well do 
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the same thing. 

The use of mathematics in physics 
courses provides a strong link be* 
tween physics and mathematics and 
requires that physics students take 
several college mathematics courses. 
Students and faculty members would 
be better served if there were in- 
creased dialogue between physics 
and mathematics faculty members. 
Discussions could lead to more co- 
herent design or revision of courses 
and prerequisites. Phyjics faculty 
members need to enrich their 
courses with a greater appreciation 
for and presentation of the mathe- 
matical mode of approaching 
problems. 

Usually there is nothing in the 
curriculum about the history, philos- 
ophy, and social implications of 
physics. There are three ways to in- 
clude these topics: as part of an exis- 
ting course, as additional courses in 
physics, or as courses in other de- 
partments. History and philosophy 
of physics often are best taught by 
professional historians and philoso- 
phers of physics. 

I NTEGRATIVE EXPERIENCES 

There is a unity and a logical struc- 
ture to physics, a set of intimate con- 
nections among its branches. Indeed, 
unity has been, perhaps, the domi- 
nant theme in the attempts to un- 
Herstand the physical universe since 



Newton (to oversimply his accom- 
plishment) demonstrated that terres- 
trial objects such as apples obey the 
same natural Jaws as do moons and 
planets. A century and a half later 
Oersted showed that electricity and 
magnetism are but two manifesta- 
tions of the more basic phenomenon 
called electromagnetism. Later, Max- 
well showed that light is a special ex- 
ample of electromagnetism. Often 
this unity is mathematical. Even in- 
troductory students learn that light 
waves and sound waves cbey equa- 
tions identical in form; what diifers 
is the interpretation of the symbols. 

Often only in the introductory 
course is there an attempt to survey 
the entire field and call attention to 
the unity of physics. As we have 
pointed out above, while later 
courses are topically more spe- 
cialized, they remain related to tht 
core because of the spiral structure 
of the curriculum. A capstone 
course, therefore, is not as appropri- 
ate for a physics curriculum as it is 
for those curricula which have either 
a pyramid structure or a tree-like 
structure that branches early into 
specialized subfields. 

There are other approaches to in- 
tegration, such as senior comprehen- 
sive examinations and undergraduate 
research. Many departments require 
a senior comprehensive examination, 
with the same examination usually 
taken by all seniors. The success of 
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such examinations in persuading 
students to make a contemplative 
survey of their undergraduate experi- 
ence varies widely among institu- 
tions. At some, the examination 
receives only perfunctory attention 
from students and faculty members. 
Elsewhere, tradition leads to its be- 
ing taken more seriously. In some 
colleges and universities, more or less 
formal departmental structures exist 
to get senior majors together with 
each other, and perhaps with faculty 
members, to review for the examina- 
tion. In such settings, senior compre- 
hensives may stimulate mature 
insights into the multiple connec- 
tions that exist within physics. 

Quite a different sort of integra- 
tion often is available in the form of 
research experience. 0 This may range 
from "helping out" in a professor's 
laboratory to a summer job in an ac- 
ademic or industrial laboratory to l 
year-long project for substantial cred- 
it culminating in a significant thesis, 
a public presentation by the student, 
and an oral "thesis defense." Such 
experiences may or may not provide 
an overview of the connections that 
pervade physics, but they do xequire 
integration of the skills and knowl- 
edge acquired over the year of un- 
dergraduate study. If properly 
structured they provide introduc- 
tions to what practicing physicists 
do, introductions more honest and 
q :curate than those usually provided 
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through ordinary courses. 

Pressures exist to eliminate re- 
search experience for undergradu- 
ates. If, for example, a senior thesis 
experience is sufficiently intense and 
prolonged to provide a genuine in- 
troduction to what research really is 
like, it may take valuable slots from 
possible advanced courses that some 
may see as providing immediate pay- 
off in terms of subject matter cover- 
age or enhanced graduate school 
opportunities. The benefits of a sen- 
ior thesis project are sufficient that 
these pressures should be resisted. 

In some physics programs, no inte- 
grative experience is offered. Though 
the unity of physics may be grasped 
by the more perceptive student or 
pointed out from time to time by 
professors, departments that do not 
offer such experiences would do well 
to add them, even if that means of- 
fering fewer conventional courses. 
The change would benefit all their 
students; those who proceed to grad- 
ual study end those who do not. 



WRITING AND SPEAKING 

The importance of writing and 
speaking in the experience of stu- 
dents is widely recognized. There 
seem to be profound connections be- 
tween analytical thinking and the 
ability to express ideas clear!/. Stu- 
dents need practice in speaking and 
writing about physics. They need 
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experience presenting ideas to spe- 
cialists and nonspecialists. Many stu- 
dents have opportunities to make 
oral reports in advanced laboratory 
courses or in seminars. Students who 
have been involved in research cxpe- 
riences often have opportunities to 
present their work in formal oral 
presentations. Yet physics students 
generally do not have sufficient op- 
portunity for oral presentation. Fac- 
ulty members should modify their 
courses to provide this experience. 

Only a handful of individual phys- 
ics professors, furthermore, take it 
upon themselves to try to improve 
the writing of their students-insist- 
ing on ckar, well-organized prose, 
assigning occasional papers, and in- 
cluding essay questions in examina- 
tions. There are at least a few 
institutions whe*e clear writing is a 
recognized departmental respon- 
sibility. Many professors, however, 
are reluctant to criticize students' 
writing; some believe it is "inappro- 
priate" for physicists to evaluate, let 
alone improve, the quality of their 
students' prose. The result, almost 
everywhere, is that the physics un- 
dergraduate rarely is asked to com- 
pose a paragraph or even a complete 
sentence except in writing a "lab re- 
port" whose evaluation is left to an 
unprepared and largely unsupervised 
teaching assistant. Physics has a ma- 
jot oblem, but also a major oppor- 
q tunity, in this area. 

ERIC 



RESEARCH ON HOW 
STUDENTS LEARN PHYSICS 

During the past decade, physics fac- 
ulty members and others have be- 
gun investigating student under- 
standing in physics with the goal 
of improving physics instruction. 
They have identified some common 
conceptual and rea&cning difficulties 
that students encounter in the study 
of physics-especially in mechanics, 
but also in other areas. Results from 
these investigations have been used 
to design instruction to address 
specific difficulties. This work is be- 
ginning to affect the teaching of in* 
troductory physics in high schools 
and colleges. 

It is important that work on un- 
derstanding how students learn be 
incorporated effectively into the 
training of physics faculty members 
and teaching assistants, that it be 
used to revise the methods of in- 
struction in advanced courses in 
physics, and that it be used in the 
training of students intending to 
pursue careers as teachers. Further 
work needs to be done to help phys- 
ics students understand the way 
physics is learned. There is growing 
recognition that improving the phys- 
ics preparation of students entering 
college requires intervention in the 
preparation of precollege teachers. 
For physics majors preparing to 
teach, it is of great importance that 
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their undergraduate study and the 
way they are taught reflect this 
research. 



UNDERREPRESENTED AND 
UNDERPREPARED STUDENTS 

Students who take introductory col- 
lege physics without sufficient prepa- 
ration in high school physics and 
mathematics have a very low success 
rate. As a result, the introductory 
course is a barrier to some majors* 
Physics, more than most fields, has a 
poor record of attracting underrepre- 
sented minorities and women as ma- 
jors. This poor record may be linked 
substantially to the sequential nature 
of the physics curriculum and to the 
preparation required for students. 
Both social experiences and lack of 
science and mathematics preparation 
in high school can place women and 
minority students at a disadvantage. 

Some programs have been devel- 
oped that help underprepared si« 
dents succeed in introductory 
physics courses. The students' diffi- 
culties go beyond mathematics. The 
development of conceptual under- 
standing requires experiences on 
which the student can build the ab- 
stracted models of reality that phys- 
ics requires. The difficulties that 
these students experience are no dif- 
ferent in kind than those of all stu- 
dents; they differ only in m .gnitude. 
Q Successful programs for these stu- 
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dents require many additional hours 
of student-teacher contact each week 
for the first year or two of the stu- 
dents college career. 10 Where pro- 
grams involve additional preparatory 
course work, students invariably re- 
quire more than four years for com- 
pletion of a physics major. 

To overcome this barrier it is im- 
portant to design physics curricula 
that are more open to students with 
diverse preparations. In many insti- 
tutions various introductory physics 
courses are designed to serve stu- 
dents with different career goals or 
disparate mathematics preparation. 
Unless there is a way to move from 
these courses into the major, how- 
ever, students with weaker prepara- 
tions may be excluded from any 
practical hope of pursuing physics 
majors. Role models and mentors- 
who can be peers-are needed in in- 
troductory and advanced courses to 
help women and underreprescnted 
minority students recognize physics 
as a possible career. 



OPTIONS IN THE MAJOR 

Resources provided by the National 
Science Foundation in the 1960s al- 
lowed the physics community to ex 
amine its undergraduate curriculum 
systematically. 11 The curriculum re- 
cently has been reexamined at a con- 
ference sponsored jointly by the 
American Physical Society and the 
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American Association of Physics 
Teachers. 12 Both earlier and more re- 
cent deliberations recognized that 
preparation of students for graduate 
study in physics requires a somewhat 
different curriculum than docs prep- 
aration for employment upon gradu« 
at ion or for graduate study in other 
disciplines. 1 ' These differences have 
been accc«nmc dated in some cases 
by different tracks within the major 
and in other o»w!S by judicious 
choices of elcctives. However, they 
have not been implemented gener- 
ally. The curriculum should provide 
some flcxibilit for students pursuing 
many different careers. This Pex- 
ibility may include the ability for 
"late starters" to major in physics. 

Some faculty members worry that 
students from-smaller colleges do not 
do as well on the Graduate Record 
Examinations as those from major 
research universities and that prepa* 
ration for the GRE constrains the 
curriculum. This worry is unfortu- 
r-tc. Research experience gives an 
undergraduate excellent pr:paration 
for graduate school and often is 
taken into account by graduate ad- 
missions committees. 



REVIEW AND CHANGE 
OF THE CURRICULUM 



The content of the major changes 
constantly but slowly. Changes usu- 
q illy do not require the introduction 



of new courses; repackaging of the 
standard components is more com* 
mon. Details frequently change-as 
reflected, for example, in the increas- 
ing emphasis on symmetries and 
conservation laws. The quantum 
physics taught in 1990 is very differ- 
cnt from that taught in 1965. Chaos 
in dynamical systems and computa- 
tional physics are entering the cur- 
riculum in ways not imagined five 
years ago. The five basic areas al- 
ways remain, however. 

Several forums exist in which 
changes in the major arc discussed 
at the national level. Local and tc- 
gional organizations of physics facul- 
ty members meet with varying 
frequency. The American Associa- 
tion of Physics Teachers publishes 
two journals that include physics ed- 
ucation as important parts of their 
content; The American Journal of 
Physics and The Physics Teacher. 
AAPT holds two national meetings 
each year at which aspects of the 
physics curriculum often are dis- 
cussed. The American Physical Soci- 
ety, while concerned primarily with 
physics research, is interested in the 
undergraduate major. The American 
Institute of Physics and its other 
member societies also arc involved 
with physics education. 
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THE ROLE OF COh4PUTING 
IN PHYSICS 

Access to powerful computing facili- 
ties for undergraduates is bringing 
great changes in physics. Here phys- 
ics faces a dilemma. Analytical 
mathematical techniques-introduced 
in the seventeenth century and be- 
ing refined even today-made possi- 
ble the modern development of 
physics. These techniques allowed 
physics to progress without excessive 
dependence on detailed numerical 
calculation. Now that the technolo- 
gy for easy calculation exists, it is 
important that the analytical charac- 
teristics of physics be preserved at 
the same time that students become 
proficient using the computer to en- 
large and improve their understand- 
ing of physics. The computer can be 
used for collecting and analyzing 
data, for complex calculations, for 
exploring the nature of the analyti- 
cal solutions to problems, for com- 
plex simulations, and for attacking 
whole new classes of problems that 
were not solvable in the past. How 
to accomplish the integration of 
computing into the undergraduate 
major is an important question for 
the profession. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

In the course of preparing this re- 
ort the panel identified several 



areas in which it believes further ac- 
tion is desirable. These are identified 
in the following recommendations. 

□ In die 1960s there was a series of 
conferences anJ workshops, involv- 
ing many members of the United 
States physics faculties, on the na- 
ture of the undergraduate physics 
curriculum. 14 More than a quarter of 
a century has passed since the rec- 
ommendations of those extensive 
studies were published. 

It is recommended that the physics 
community seek funding for a new na- 
tional review, ~Ath similar detailed 
study and with similar broad 
participation. 

□ Some physics departments have 
studied their undergraduate curricula 
and prepared formal statements of 
goals which then are reviewed 
regularly. 

It is recommended that all physics de- 
partments should consider the goals of 
their undergraduate programs and es- 
tablish procedures for regular review. 

□ Revisions proposed for the intro- 
ductory physics course are numerous 
and frequent. There is a tendency 
for such proposals to focus entirely 
on what physicistt see as new, inter- 
esting, and central to their subject. 

It is recommended that particular 
care be taken to ensure that the needs 
and requirements of the physics "clients" 
be taken fully into account. 

□ Integrative experiences for under- 
graduates, such as those described 
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earlier in this report, are part of 
many undergraduate physics 
programs. 

It is recommended that such experi- 
ences be made available to all physics 
majors and that students be encouraged 
to participate even if that requires some 
reduction of formal course work. 

□ While it is common in small 
physics departments in liberal arts 
colleges to enrich the students' 
knowledge of physics and closely re- 
lated fields through participation in 
colloquia and seminars, this is less 
common in larger institutions. 

It is recommended that such exposure 
to ideas outside the classroom be a part 
of every undergraduate physics 
program. 

□ Substantial progress has been 
made in clarifying student under- 
standing in physics and associated 
learning problems. 

It is recommended that the results al 
ready obtained be incorporated at all 
levels in the undergradvjte physics pro- 
gram and that further research be ex- 
tended to additional branches of physics 
and 10 later stages in the undergraduate 
program. 

□ There has been a shortage of 
high school teachers ^rained to teach 
physics for many years. 

It is recommended that physics de- 
partments increase their direct par- 
ticipation in teacher training and t 
especially^ that the physics component 
q of that training include the results 
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mentioned in the preceding recom- 
mendation. 

□ The studies of the undergraduate 
physics curriculum of the 1960s em- 
phasized the importance of provid- 
ing in the undergraduate program 
for those graduates-a majority even 
then-who do not continue in phys- 
ics graduate studies but proceed in- 
stead to employment or to other 
graduate and professional educa* 
tion. l<; Though some physics major 
programs do accommodate the needs 
of such students, many do not. 

It is recommended that all under 
graduate physics programs allow suffi- 
cient flexibility to help those students 
who might build y on a sound basis in 
physics f the preparation for work and 
study in related fields. We also recom- 
mend that it be possible for a snident 
to choose the physics major as one ele- 
ment of a liberal arts degree. 

□ The advent of inexpensive, power- 
ful, and convenient computers offers 
great opportunities for physics. 

It is recommended that there be care- 
ful study of how such tools can be in- 
corporated into the undergraduate 
physics program so as to enhance stu- 
dents' learning without separating the 
student from direct experience with the 
physical world. 

□ The ability to express ideas in 
writing is an important part of un* 
derstanding physics. 

It is recommended that frequent writ- 
ing be required of physics students in a 
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variety of physics contexts. This should 
involve more than writing laboratory 
reports graded by assistants who 
themselves have not been trained to 
judge writing. Students should be 
asked to express the ideas of physics 
in writing: in tests and examinations, 
in written papers : in graded class 
work. 

□ Oral presentation is an important 
part of the work of most physicists. 

It is recommended that undergraduate 
physics courses he modified to provide 
much more opportunity far oral presen- 
tation by students. 

□ The traditional strong link be- 
tween physics and mathematics, 
once very prominent in undergradu- 
ate physics programs, has eroded in 
recent decades. 

It is recommended that physics facul- 
ties work to increase their dialogue 
with mathematics faculty members. 

□ Physics instruction, traditionally, 
has relied heavily on lectures and on 
separate laboratories. 

It is recommended that there be con- 
sideration of alternative methods of 
presentation such as those now being 
developed on a few campuses. 

□ Both women and minority stu- 
dents are underrepresented among 
physics graduates. 

It is recommended that more colleges 
undertake programs to encourage and 
assist students in these groups to pre- 
pare and to succeed as physics majors, 
n The participation of underrepre- 



sented groups in the physic* major 
appears to be related to insufficient 
high-school preparation in mathema- 
tics and physics. 

It is recommended that undergraduate 
physics programs be made more flexible 
so that it is easier for students to enter 
the major after the freshman year and 
still complete degree requirements in 
four college years. 



1. The panel that prepared this report in- 
cluded James B. Gerhart, University of 
Washington, (chair), Neal B. Abraham, Bryn 
Mawr College; Russell K. Hobbie, Univcrsi" 
of Minnesota; Lillian C McDcrmott, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Robert H. Romcr, 
Amherst College; and Bruce R. Thomas, 
Carleton College. 
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members of this panel belong to both orga- 
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their colleagues. Drafts of this report have 
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2. Susanne D. Ellis and Patrick J. Mulvcy, 
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3. The number of students going into high 
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AAPT Guidelines for the Review of Baccalaure* 
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Committees on Professional Concerns and 
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on Undergraduate Education of the Amen 
can Association of Physics Teachers, 5112 
Bcrwyn Road, College Park, Maryland 20740. 

5. For example, heat may be approached 
from the viewpoint of classical thermo- 
dynamics or statistical physics, the example 
emphasized in quantum physics may differ. 

6. Various courses that do not require con 
current calculus usually are available for stu 
dents in still other majors.. Occasionally 
physics majors begin their study in such 
courses. 

7. African-American, Hispanic, native Amer- 
ican, and Alaskan native students are under 
represented in science and engineering. 

8. A number of efforts to revise parts, or 
even the whole, of the introductory college 
physics course arc underway. The American 
journal of Physics published seven articles, 
four editorials or guest comment^ and 
twelve letters de\oted to the calculus lc\el 
introductory course in 1988 and 1989. One 
well-publicized effort that is promoting con- 
troversial and vigorous discussion of the in 
troductory course if the Introductory 
University Physics Project. 
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expense in facultv time. 
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egics to Improve the Performs ( Minor- 
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The first premise of our report is our 
belief that the goal of liberal educa- 
tion is to develop students' general 
intellectual abilities-curiosity, powers 
of critical analysis, aesthetic appre- 
ciation, and creativity-thus equip- 
ping them "to master complexity," 
"to undertake independent work, 
and [to attain] critical sophistica- 
tion." 2 Students* college programs, 
including their disciplinary major, 
should foster cheir intellectual 
growth aloMg the nine dimensions 
listed by AAC in Integrity in the Col- 
lege Curricdum as constituents of lib- 
eral learning: 

□ inquiry, abstract logical thinking, 
critical analysis 

□ literacy: writing, reading, speak- 
ing, listening 

□ understanding numerical data 

□ historical consciousness 

□ science 

□ values 

□ art 

O - international and multicultural 
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experiences 

□ study-in-depth.* 

Our second premise is our concep- 
tion of academic disciplines as 
distinct, principled, ordered, and 
unique bodies of knowledge and re- 
lated methodologies. We believe, as 
AAC also has argued, that study-in- 
depth in a discipline entails sequen- 
tial learning, "building on blocks of 
knowledge that lead to more sophis- 
ticated understanding and... leaps of 
the imagination and efforts at syn- 
thesis." 4 Depth of understanding 
cannot be reached "merely by cumu- 
lative exposure to more and more... 
subject matter." Such exposure "re- 
suits in shallow learning unless stu* 
dents also grasp the assumptions, 
arguments, approaches, and contro- 
versies that have shaped particular 
claims and findings."* 

The political science major "pro- 
gram," therefore, is not merely the 
rosier of whatever courses happen to 
be in the college catalogue, the sum 
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of answers to questions such as, 
"What courses (and how many) will 
Lr offend? What will be the rela- 
tionship among the courses (sub- 
groupings, course levels, and 
sequencing)? Which courses (if any) 
will be required of all majors? What 
study in cognate disciplines (if any) 
should be required?" 

Answers to questions about the 
formal structure of a program must 
rest on clear conceptions of the 
character of the discipline: its con- 
tent, its methodology, its philosophi 
cal premises about the character and 
use of "knowledge" and how its 
knowledge relates to that of other 
disciplines, and the aims and objec- 
tives of educating undergraduate ma- 
jors in those matters. Only such 
conceptions can guide and justify 
the curncular decisions entailed by 
college definitions of course- and 



credit-hour bookkeeping. 

It is always tempting to respond to 
such questions by trying to design 
the ideal curriculum. Curricular de- 
cisions, however, are constrained by 
the college's general curricular struc- 
ture and by limits imposed by the 
institutions and the department's 
human, financial, and material re- 
sources. Institutional characteristics 
such as size, sectarian or religious 
character, quality of faculty and stu- 
dent body also shape-even if they 
do not constrain-departmental pro- 
gram decisions. Figure 1, summariz- 
ing the character of political science 
programs and faculty size of 667 
American institutions, indicates the 
great variety of institutional contexts 
of political science programs. 

Clearly, it would be impossible to 
devise a detailed model political sci- 
ence major program that would be 
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DEGREE PROGRAM. FACULTY SIZE. ETC NUMBER 

Ph. D.-gra ruing departments with 21 or more faculty members 52 

Ph.D.-granting departments with 20 or fewer faculty members 43 

M.A.-granting departments with 11 or more faculty members 61 

M.A.'granting departments with 10 or fewer faculty members 86 

Undergraduate departments, public institutions 75 

Undergraduate departments, private institutions 172 

Undergraduate combined social science departments 172 

Data not given _6 

Total number of institutions 667 

vOURCIt, A ISA Departmental Service* Annual Report. Survey of Department,* IW-WfrtV 
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usable in more than a handful of de- 
partments. We have sought instead 
to examine common practices in the 
light of our conceptions of the goals 
of liberal education, the character of 
knowledge, and the state of the dis- 
cipline of political science. Our rec- 
ommendations should be read as 
suggested procedures for working to* 
ward the goals of liberal education 
in political science, not as a blue- 
print or outline for a political sci- 
ence major program. 



THE PRIMARY TASK 
OF THE MAJOR 
IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

The first comprehensive statement of 
the aims and objectives of political 
study was the report of an American 
Political Science Association Com* 
mittee on the Advancement of 
Teaching, published in 1951 as Goals 
for Political Science. 6 Although the 
committee gave some attention to 
the training of college teachers, it 
concentrated mainly on the disci- 
plines undergraduate program. Its 
four-year study surveyed curricular 
practices of 252 institutions by ques- 
tionnaire and by campus visits. The 
purposes of political study set forth 
in that report all serve the primary 
goal once called "civic education." 
They include, principally, "education 
for citii Sip" "education for public 
Q vice," and (correction of "woeful 
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public ignorance of) international 
relations." 

Although we think sound political 
study is invaluable for American citi- 
zens, our emphasis is on its utility to 
citizens of any country in their social 
roles more broadly conceived, We 
think the goal for study in a political 
science major is to maximize stu- 
dents' capacity to analyze and inter- 
pret the dynamics of political events 
and governmental processes and 
their significance. The primary pur- 
pose is to equip them to cope with 
political events and governmental ac- 
tions. "Cope with" in this context 
means not merely to understand ac- 
tions and events, or to manage their 
effects, but also to evaluate and seek 
to shape them. 

Particularistic knowledge of politi- 
cal problems, structures, and pro- 
cesses is insufficient for that purpose. 
Students also need the accumulated 
basic general knowledge of political 
science and related disciplines: 
knowledge about the impact of gov- 
ernmental actions on the world in 
which they live, what shapes and de- 
termines those actions, and what 
governmental actions can and can- 
not be expected to accomplish; and 
knowledge about the behavior of cit- 
izens, politicians, statespersons, and 
bureaucrats that affects governmen- 
tal actions and their consequences. 
The use of such general knowledge 
requires students to develop analytic 
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skills with which knowledge may be 
applied to particular political systems 
(their own and others). 

In sum, the major in political sci- 
ence should be neither a preprofes- 
sional program to train political 
scientists nor a program to produce 
"good citizens." It should aim at 
turning politically interested and 
concerned students into politically 
literate college graduates, whatever 
their career plans or their other in- 
terests. In other words, it should aim 
at political education "in depth" for 
those liberal arts students who have 
a particular interest in things politi- 
cal, whatever their occupational and 
professional goals and whatever their 
other talents and interests. 7 



POLITICAL SCIENCE 
AS A DISCIPLINE 

Some will say political education in 
depth, as we describe it, is an inap- 
propriate goal because political sci- 
ence is too diversely conceptualized, 
organized, and taught o be consid- 
ered a discipline. Admn edly, under- 
graduate political scien^w programs 
today collectively present a picture of 
disparate and unstructured practices 
aptly described by the Integrity re- 
port's characterization of contempo- 
rary major programs in general: "As 
for what passes as a college curricu- 
lum, almost anything goes.. . .Today's 
majors are not so much experiences 



in depth as they are bureaucratic 
conveniences." 8 

One indication of this diversity is 
the character and role of the intro- 
ductory political science course in 
the major program. The 1987-88 
APSA survey of 667 American in- 
stitutions offering undergraduate 
degrees found that a general intro- 
duction to politics and government 
(comparable to, say, introductory 
psychology or physics) is required in 
only 50 percent, recommended in 
only 12 percent, and not offered in 
37 percent of them. 9 At the same 
time, the list of other, more spe- 
cialized, introductory-level courses 
required in one or another depart- 
ment is surprisingly long. Figure 2 
summarizes the picture. 10 

The content knowledge a political 
science department hopes to impart 
usually is defined by distribution re- 
quirements. But the plasticity of defi- 
nitions of subfields for this purpose 
is extraordinary. The earliest study 
of political science programs (the 
APSA's Haines Committee, 1912-16) 
divided the field into only four sub- 
fields: American government, com- 
parative government, elements of 
law, and political theory. The only 
"official" list of subfields, provided by 
the APSA to the War Manpower 
Commission during World War II for 
its registry of scientific and spe- 
cialized personnel, identified eight. 11 
The Dimock Committee, in its sur- 
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vey on which Goals for Political Sci 
ence was based, listed seventeen sub- 
fields. 12 The APSA Biographical 
Directory for 1961 listed eight in 
what Greenstein and Polsby de- 
scnbod as "a last glimpse of a parsi- 
monious, staid set [of sub-fields)" 1 * 
The 1968 APSA Biographical Direc- 
tory list grew to t A f enty-seven, while 
that for 1973 displayed sixty subfields 
organized into eight major catego- 
ries. 14 APSA data show that, in 1988, 
collectively, eight subfields were 
available at the 667 institutions sur 
veyed. Each of these was either re- 
quired or recommended by between 
64 percent and 97 percent of them 
(see Figure 3). 

The most common distribution re- 
quirement today is for at least one 
introductor> level course plus other 



courses in at least two, three, or four 
(and occasionally more) subfields. 
In those cases where the require- 
ment is stated in terms of required 
introductory-level courses, the num- 
ber required (including a general in- 
troduction, if there is one) varies 
from none at all (only 2 percent or 
so of the departments) to seven 
(again only 2 percent), with 39 per- 
cent requiring either two, three, or 
four.'* The content of the introduc- 
tory courses varies widely, not only 
from school to school but frequently 
even from one instructor to the next 
in the same course. 

The discipline's amorphous con- 
ceptualization is reflected further in 
the structure of programs beyond 
the introductory level. Although 
most difTerentiate-at least by course 
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REQUIRING AND OFFERING VARIOUS INTRODUCTORY-LEVEL COURSES 



REQUIRED OF 

COURSE ALL STUDENTS- 

Introduction to American Politics °0% 

Introduction to Comparative Government 60% 

Introduction to International Politics 65% 

Introduction to Political Theory 59% 

Introduction to Political Behavior 16% 

Other introductory»lcvcl courses: 2-6% 

Scope & Methods, Analysis 

State & Local Government 

•in manv-perhap> mott-in»ufi<.o. required oi *H »tu*Jcm» in<et|-reied tv> mean 
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8% 
35% 
30% 
36% 
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NA 
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number— between introductory, mid- 
level, and advanced courses, the dis 
tinction often seems to be of little 
practical consequence. As Figures 2 
and 3 taken together indicate, sub- 
Acid introductory courses appear to 
be required primarily for purposes of 
"coverage" of rlie whole field of poli- 
tics and government. In many cases 
they are not actually prerequisite to 
midlevel or advanced courses in a 
subfield. On some campuses, free 
choice above the introductory level 
is the rule beyond the first or second 
year, regardless of a courses formal 
level. This very loose and loosely ap- 
plied structure permits few political 
science students to experience much 
"sequential learning" or to complete 
their work with any sense of having 
mastered any "common core" of 
knowledge that they shar*: with oth- 
er majors. 



Few major programs provide oppor- 
tunities or incentives for students to 
integrate the disconnected sets of 
knowledge they acquire in their 
courses. Some kind of capstone expe- 
rience at the end of the sridents' 
four years would seem an appropri- 
ate way to promote such integration, 
but not all programs thac do require 
enJ of-program experiences such as 
senior seminars, papers, or theses ap- 
pear to use them for this purpose. 
The failure to provide intellectual 
order-that is, the minimal sequenc- 
ing of students' work, minimal expo- 
sure to core subject matter, and 
minimal integration of students' 
knowledge-seems to be more com- 
mon at larger institutions with siz- 
able faculty resources and numerous 
course offerings than at smaller ones 
with fewer faculty members but 
heavier teaching loads. 
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Although we have been emphasiz- 
ing the fragmented and hetero- 
geneous character of political 
science, we nevertheless think there 
is substantial agreement, diffuse 
though it may be, on the domain of 
empirical phenomena to which all 
political science inquiries relate. We 
suggest below how that fact may be 
used to redirect a department's pro- 
gram toward the goal of study-in- 
depth in ways that fit its particular 
institutional situation and needs. 



STRUCTURING THE 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
CURRICULU M 

The task force believes that political 
science faculty members on each 
campus can and should shape politi- 
cal science curricula that are appro- 
priate for their students, realistic in 
terms of faculty strengths and capac- 
ities, and intellectually coherent. We 
have no model curriculum to offer. 
Program design requires the consci- 
entious efforts of faculty members 
who are familiar with their own in- 
stitution's resources, capabilities, and 
limitations and willing to undertake 
serious collective reconsideration of 
the ultimate objectives of under* 
graduate political education and the 
state of their discipline. We do sug- 
gest, however, some goals, standards, 
and criteria that we think should 
guide political science program deci- 



sions in any institution. Obviously, 
they must be interpreted and, we 
hope, applied by concerned faculty 
members who adapt them to the 
specific capabilities and needs of 
their own institutions and students. 
We believe it is possible, working 
within the resources and the curricu- 
lar structure of institutions as they 
are now, to develop political science 
programs that provide educational 
experiences genuinely serving the 
purposes and goals of political edu- 
cst'on 44 in depth." We do not think 
it can be done simply by tinkering 
with the fc;mal structure of the 
political science major as it is now 
procedurally defined in college cata- 
logues and departmental brochures. 
We offer the following recommen- 
dations as helpful guides to depart- 
ments' evaluation and collegia! 
decision making. 

At some time in the four years, every 
political science major should be intro 
duced to a common set of core topics. 

Departments might well formulate 
not only their own list of such topics 
but also their rationale for it. We 
offer the following list On no particu 
lar order) as a starting point for 
discussion. 

□ ethical dimensions of government, 
public policy issues, political prac 
tices, constitutional questions, war 
and peace 

□ understanding, on their own 
terms, of those political systems 
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(including, of course, their own!) 
that are most influential in world af- 
fairs and most affect U.S. citizens 
and national interests 

□ law and its role in different civili- 
zations and cultures; major legal tra- 
ditions of the world 

G relations between and among na- 
tions; war, peace, and diplomacy 

□ the sociopolitical ideas, values, 
and customary practices that affect 
present-day politics in the U.S. and 
in foreign countries 

□ the bases of human political be- 
havior in diverse political settings 
and roles 

□ major political philosophies, West- 
ern and non-Western, and the politi- 
cal context of their origins. 

All political science majors should 
acquire the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to read and comprehend contem- 
porary political analyses and develop 
their own analytic capacities. 

These include knowledge (and use) 
of: 

□ philosophic foundations of, and 
relations between, normative and 
analytic inquiry 

□ diverse and alternative methods 
of inquiry, including, competing the 
ories of the common good; compara- 
tive political systems analysis; 
elements of research design, meth- 
ods, and analysis 

□ basic statistics 

□ writing skills 

q □ computer use (for both data anal- 
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ysis and word processing) 
□ oral presentation skills (formal, 
not merely conversational; academic 
and professional as well as general). 

Providing many of these skills 
should, of course, be the respon- 
sibility of the entire liberal arts pro- 
gram, not necessarily or particularly 
that of political science departments 
alone. The department should main* 
tain larger curricular requirements in 
relation tc these general goals. 

The program should provide for se- 
quential learning. 

Students should utilize and build 
upon concepts, information, and 
skills they have learned earlier in 
other courses and other fields. How 
this can be done will vary greatly 
among institutions, depending on 
size of faculty, number of majors, 
teaching loads, and other local fac- 
tors. Merely requiring lower- 
numbered courses in a field as pre- 
requisites for higher-numbered 
courses, however, is unlikely to ac- 
complish it. 

Study should begin with a general 
introductory course giving students 
an overall grasp of the components, 
boundaries, methodologies, and ma 
jor issues of the discipline as a 
whole, preferably by concrete exam- 
ple rather than in abstract formal 
terms. Where it is not possible to of- 
fer both a general introductory and 
an American government introduc- 
tory course, a comparatively taught 
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introductory American government 
course-that is, one explicating basic 
principles, institutions, and practices 
of U.S. government by contrast and 
comparison with other major gov- 
ernments, both representative and 
nonrepresenn«tive-can effectively 
serve both purposes. 

There should be a capstone experi- 
ence at the end or the senior ye2 r 
that requires and assists students to 
survey their whole learning experi- 
ence, to recognize the interconnec 
tions among its pieces, and to 
comprehend the limitations of our 
collective knowledge as well as the 
gaps in their individual knowledge. 
Such integrative efforts could be pro- 
moted through one or more of the 
following to mention only a few of 
the many possible and commoMy 
used devices: 

l] a senior seminar (or seminars) 
aimed specifically at integrating what 
students have learned, by focusing 
on problems cutting across all or 
most subjects studied or by more 
formal survey 

□ a research paper on a topic cut- 
ting across courses or fields. This can 
be done through a senior seminar or 
through individual faculty guidance. 

□ a series of colloquia, each fo- 
cusing on a major problem or topic 
cutting across diverse fields and 
courses 

□ a senior thesis on the kind of 
q — oblem or topic just described. 
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Such papers might well be prec-nted 
and discussed in a colloquium scries. 

□ comprehensive examinations, but 
only if they are carefully designed 
and sequenced to require students 
to integrate materials and only if 
follow-up conferences or group dis- 
cussions focus on that (see "Evalua- 
tion" below). 

All students should have the oppor- 
tunity not only to observe but actually 
to experience at least one, and pre f era 
bly several, kinds of real life political 
situations off campus. 

Examples include: 

□ internships in legal and adminis- 
trative agencies, political 

parties and interest group organiza- 
tions, legislative agencies and legisla- 
tors' offices, and other political 
contexts accessible to the department 

□ Washington and state capital 
seminars 

□ political participation (in political 
campaigns, conventions, or journalise 
tic coverage of such events) 

□ study-a u road programs. 
Students constantly need to be re- 
minded that the subject they stud> 
is to be found all around them in 
their cultural and social environ- 
ment, not only in textbooks, lecture 
notes, or the library. The experiences 
suggested here can serve, like labora- 
tory experiences required in the nat 
ural sciences, as devices for keeping 
students' conceptions realistic. To be 
most effective, however, wc think 
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they should include adequate brief* 
ing and instruction by competent 
faculty members, proper direction 
and supervision off campus by com- 
petent personnel with close liaison 
between agency and supervising fac- 
ulty, and a final formal report or re- 
search paper based on the work. 
Wherever possible, an invaluable 
way to conclude such activities is 
with a seminar or colloquium at 
which reports and experiences of all 
participants are discussed. 

Departments should prepare and dis- 
tribute regularly to all prospective and 
enrolled majors a concise and regularly 
updated "Majors' Handbook" 

The handbook shou.d describe the 
program's goals, objectives, structure, 
and requirements in language that 
students can understand. It should 
aim at keeping students' attention fo 
cused throughout their academic ca 
reers on the goal of an integrated 
program rather than on discon- 
nected individual courses. The hand 
book might include examples of 
different integrated programs that 
address different students' interests. 



MODES OF INQUIRY 

More than once in the discipline's 
history, political scientists have 
squabbled over the "right" concep- 
tion of or approach to polkical 
study. Their arguments once cen 
q tered on the propriety of describing 
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it as "science" and later on the 
supposed conflict between "the insti- 
tutional" and "the behavioral" ap- 
proach, to name just the two most 
^tentious issues, Wh * no longer 
rent by such bitter disputes, political 
science still lacks consensus on basic 
epistemological assumptions; that is, 
on the basic questions it should ad- 
dress, the concepts that should guide 
and organize research, and what 
methods of analysis to apply and 
when. 16 

The lack of a body of empirical 
theory, the lack of consensus about 
both the desirability and the con'ent 
of a general introductory course, the 
heterogeneity of other introductory 
courses and of higher-level courses, 
and the loose programmatic struc- 
ture tying them together constitute 
formidable problems that, must be 
addressed when considering the po« 
litical science curriculum. They also 
are problems that make successful 
teaching of politics especially thai 
lenging and difficult. 

They also offer an unusual opj or- 
tunity, however. Students who devel- 
op an understanding of the breadth 
and depth of the field also learn 
about a much wider range of phe- 
nomena and, more important, their 
interconnectedness. Students who 
develop an understanding of the dif 
ferent forms and modes of inquiry 
used by political scientists become fa 
miliar with most forms of inquiry 
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used in all disciplines. In effect, this 
feature of political study logically en- 
tails accepting the defining criteria of 
liberal education espoused by AAC. 
Unfortunately, our data suggest that 
few political science curricula now 
require majors to recognize diverse 
forms of inquiry or to question the 
appropriateness of different applica- 
tions of them. 

Given the very wide range of 
questions-normative and empirical, 
descriptive and historical, and 
others— that political scientists ad- 
dress, considerable variety in modes 
of analysis is justifiable and inevita 
ble. We believe that the only justi- 
fication for any mode of analysis is 
its appropriateness to the question to 
be answered. Students therefore 
must be led to ask, "Which particu- 
lar mode of analysis is appropriate to 
this particular question?** and not, as 
if it were a public-opinion survey 
question, "Generally speaking, what 
is the best mode of analysis for all 
questions?* It follows that they also 
must become skilled in applying not 
just one but all potentially applicable 
analytic modes. We therefore make 
the following recommendation. 

Every political science major should 
gain familiarity with the different as- 
sumptions, methods, and analytical ap- 
proaches used by political scientists and 
by cognate disciplines (for example, eco- 
nomics, history, psychology, law, and 



q ihers). 
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Attention should be given to this 
in subject-matter courses, as well as 
in "scope and method,** "analysis** or 
"political inquiry" courses (if any). It 
is particularly important that stu- 
dents become familiar with the prob- 
lems of normative inquiry as well as 
those of empirical analysis and learn 
to combine the two appropriately 
(for example, in analysis of political 
value issues in public policy 
conflicts). 

COGNATE DISCIPLINES 

Most political science programs re- 
quire students to minor in one or 
more related fields, usually in social 
sciences such as economics, history, 
psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology, although philosophy, law, 
and others often are acceptable. 
Most programs also offer students 
fairly free rein to devise course pack- 
ages of their own choice. The admo- 
nition or requirement that the 
minor be "related to" the student's 
own program in the major fre- 
quently is only nominal. Joint ma- 
jors, too, often comprise courses 
more or less freely self ielected with- 
in political science and other depart- 
ments. In too few cases would 
current minor or joint-major pro- 
grams constitute, or contribute much 
to, "study-in-depth." 

Most political scientists probably 
would agree that understanding poli- 
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tics and government presumes famil- 
iarity with some basic geographic, 
historical, and economic information 
and some grasp of historical move- 
ments and economic institutions and 
principles. We have the strong im- 
pression that few political science 
students acquire such knowledge. 
For example, political theory and 
comparative politics courses deal 
freely with conflicts among commu- 
nist, socialist, and capitalist systems 
and differences in their economic 
policies. Few political science stu- 
dents, however, appear to choose 
courses in economics to learn the 
basic principles of economic func- 
tioning that underlie the economy of 
every society, whatever its ideological 
system. Relatively few political sci- 
ence courses on "political economy" 
appear to require students enrolling 
in them to take courses in econom- 
ics. The "geographical illiteracy" of 
students often is lamented, but even 
in that declining number of institu- 
tions where geography coursed are 
still available, they are not often rec- 
ommended to political science ma- 
jors as minor courses. 

Few political science programs to- 
da} alert their students to major 
advances in non-social sciences 
disciples, which are amassing fun- 
damental knowledge relevant to un- 
derstanding human society, political 
behavicr, and the social and physical 
environment. Examples of important 



intellectual developments too often 
ignored in political science programs 
include: 

□ the ongoing "cognitive revolution" 
in experimental and cognitive psy- 
chology, including findings that are 
crucial to the study of political atti- 
tudes and behavior 

□ the new (neo-Darwinian) evolu- 
tionary biology that has revolution- 
ized thinking about the formation 
of social aggregates by primates and 
hominid ancestors of modern hu- 
mankind and that is already being 
applied in important ways to the 
study of human culiaral and politi- 
cal evolution 

□ modern primate ethology, which 
is advancing fundamental knowledge 
about human behavior that is direct- 
ly relevant to important classes of 
political behavior such as violent ag- 
gression, leadership, and voting. The 
rapid advance in knowledge across a 
broad range of the biobehavioral sci- 
ences threatens to make political sci- 
ence obsolete if it does not take 
these advances into account and 
equip its students accordingly.' 7 

Departments should reexamine their 
conceptions of "minor field" and "cog* 
nate disciplines" and seek to ensure that 
students' minor-field courses do in fact 
contribute to their political understand- 
tng and analytic competence and impor- 
tant knowledge from other disciplines is 
not ignored. 

In particular: 
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□ If history "core" requirements for 
all students are inadequate, political 
science departments should establish 
appropriate departmental minor-field 
requirements and encourage instruc- 
tors to treat adequately the historical 
dimensions and aspects of topics 
covered in their courses. 

□ Unless already called for by col- 
lege requirements, political science 
departments should require at least 
minimal training in fundamental 
economics for all their majors. 

□ Until geographical education can 
be obtained from elementary and 
high school programs and from col- 
lege departments of geography, po- 
litical science departments should 
encourage instructors to incorporate 
in each of their courses the teaching 
of whatever facts and principles of 
geography are essential to mastery 
of the course materials. 

□ Political science departments 
should encourage faculty members* 
reeducation in biobehavioral sciences 
and other disciplines offering knowl- 
edge essential to their subject and in- 
corporate relevant knowledge from 
them in their courses, 



THE CONTEXT 
OF POLITICAL STUDY 

It is incumbent on political science 
educators to give students a realistic 
awareness and understanding of the 
O ipidly growing, intricate, global in- 



terdependence of the lives and activ- 
ities of all the world's nations and 
people. Students must become aware 
that what people do in Africa; East, 
South, and Southeast Asia; Europe; 
the Americas; or anywhere else, and 
what happens to them, unavoidably 
has both short- and long-range ef- 
fects on the lives of others elsewhere. 
Even though political science itself 
has been developing on other conti- 
nents, and despite a veritable explo- 
sion of literature on foreign polities 
and societies— mostly but not only 
European-many American political 
science programs appear to be exces- 
sively parochial (that is, U.S.- 
centered) and still tend to reflect the 
economic and political power real- 
ities of a bygone era. 18 In the ex- 
treme case, government anc 1 politics 
in the United States are treated not 
only as distinctive (every political 
system is, after all, distinctive) but as 
an especially distinctive system. Basic 
textbooks on American government, 
for example, rarely draw compari- 
sons with other governments, even 
for purposes of illustrating or expli- 
cating particular features-for exam- 
ple, comparing the role of Congress 
in the American presidential system 
and Parliament in the British parlia- 
mentary system. The U.S. govern- 
ment sometimes is presented, 
implicitly if not explicitly, as the ap- 
propriate model for all democratic 
governments. When it is compared 
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with ether systems, there often is a 
tendency to exaggerate the relative 
weaknesses of others and minimize 
shortcomings in American 
performance. 

For most students today, the typi- 
cal exposure to the world beyond 
American borders is an introduc- 
tory-level course in comparative gov- 
ernment and politics (usually dealing 
with the major Western European 
countries) or one in international re- 
lations, less often both. An increas- 
ing number of colleges, but rarely 
political science programs, require 
students to have a course or two 
"dealing with" a non-Western cul- 
ture, usually chosen from a long caf- 
eteria list of courses volunteered as 
suitable by various departments. Po- 
litical science programs must con- 
front students much more effectively 
with the fact and the character of 
the demographic diversity of the 
world and within individual coun- 
tries; with the particular problems 
faced by different peoples in different 
nations, including the students' own; 
and with the interconnectedness of 
the world's political, economic, and 
social problems. To become compe- 
tent analysts of the political and so- 
cial world, students must recognize 
the ways in which citizens' most 
deep-seated beliefs and attitudes are 
rooted in specific . lltural stereotypes 
and myths and how specific cultural 
q Siases color their own outlooks as 



^well as those of "others." 

Not only the introductory-level but 
most other American government 
courses should be taught in comparative 
fashion: that is, they should be taught 
with continual explication of the princi- 
pal differences and similarities in insti- 
tutions and practice between the 
American and other major govern- 
ments, both representative and non- 
reprtsentative. 

The character and implications of 
ethnic and cultural diversity and the in- 
ternational and transnational dimen- 
sions of particular problems and 
policies should be addressed in all rele- 
vant courses-' rnainsti earned? in the 
pedagogical vernacular— not treated as a 
separate and unique problem to be 
dealt with in a particular course or two 
or by a particular faculty member. 

These recommendations have par- 
ticular implications for the teaching 
of American government and poli- 
tics. Almost all programs have tacitly 
admitted the minority-blind charac- 
ter of traditional courses by intro- 
ducing courses on "Race and 
Politics," "Minority Politics," or 
"Women in Politics." But the role of 
women and of ethnic and racial mi- 
norities, both historically and in 
contemporary affairs, must be reas- 
sessed and addressed properly not 
only in such courses but in every 
course where it is relevant. The edu- 
cational goal here is the same as that 
just described with respect to ethnic 
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and cultural pluralism elsewhere in 
the world: to help students recognize 
the character, bases, and conse- 
quences of their own and others' 
most fundamental individual and 
grotto political perceptions, concep- 
tions, nd beliefs. 

The introductory-level American gov- 
ernment course should emphasize the 
dimensions and past and present trends 
of ethnic, racial, and cultural diversity 
in America. 

The implications and role of that 
diversity should be addressed in ev- 
ery American government course 
where it is relevant, not only in 
courses treating it as a problem of 
a particular age, let alone a never- 
changing problem. 

Significant changes also are evi- 
dent in the immediate context of po- 
litical study in America, namely, in 
the demography of student bodies, 
the primary clients of political sci- 
ence programs. In more and more 
schools, Afro-Americans; Cuban, 
Central American and other His- 
panics; Chinese; Vietnamese; and 
other ethnic and racial minority 
members constitute a significant pro- 
portion of the student body. Student 
bodies also are more heterogeneous 
socioeconomically. Cultural and so- 
cial diversity brings with it diversity 
of academic backgrounds and orien- 
tations to academic study and a 
changing mix of student interests. 
q ° ime programs have adjusted to 
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these changes by adding courses that 
address the interests and attitudes of 
particular groups of students. While 
there is no need to make "knee-jerk" 
responses to every constituent 
group's demand for courses relating 
exclusively to its interest, relevant 
views must be given proper 
attention. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation of students' overall per- 
formance probably is the most ne- 
glected element of the major 
program. It often amounts to little 
more than a summation of discrete 
performances in the courses taken. 
Ideally, students' learning and perfor- 
mance should be measured not only 
in course examinations and a final 
round of "comprehensive exams" but 
at regular intervals against norms or 
benchmarks based on expectations 
of where students ought to be at dif- 
ferent stages in their undergraduate 
careers. Unfortunately, we know of 
no such current practice. 

The most common practice now is 
to rel> on students' grade point aver- 
ages, supplemented in a large but 
unknown number of programs by 
some kind of senior-year comprehen- 
sive exam. Even where comprehen 
sive exams are the practice, often 
they are "comprehensive" only in an 
additive, not an integrative, sense. 
That is, they test mere recognition 
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of disconnected piecemeal segments 
of information or literary skill in 
writing an essay answer to several 
unconnected questions. Too rarely 
do they measure students analytic 
powers and their grasp of the inter- 
connections between the subject 
matter of the courses they have 
taken in cog;.nte disciplines and 
across their major. Despite objections 
to their use, standardized tests— such 
as the Advanced Political Science 
Test administered by the Educational 
Testing Service or the PACAT tests, 
which are tailored more specifically 
to the particular pattern of a depart- 
ment's program-appear to be becom- 
ing a bit more common, probably 
because they substantially reduce the 
burden on the faculty of cesting. 19 

We believe that, at a minimum, 
students are owed a valid and reli- 
able overall evaluation of their per- 
formance in the major at the end of 
their program. We therefore make 
the following recommendation. 

Departments should reexamine care- 
fully their procedures for evaluating stu 
dents* overall performance in their 
major and take such steps as may be 
necessary to: 

□ define the goals and standards 
students are expected to reach-that 
is, the benchmarks against which 
they are to be measured-emphasiz- 
ing not merely the quantity of infor- 
mation retained but the coherence 



q and interconnectedness of their 
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knowledge and their analytic ability 
in dealing with new problems or 
situations 

□ devise or acquire examinations 
and testing instruments appropriate 
to measuring progress against those 
benchmarks 

□ evaluate the evaluation process 
and results regularly and update it 
frequently. 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of 
the political science program itself is 
an equally important, even more 
rarely addressed, problem. Depart- 
ments and their graduate programs 
often are compared on the basis of 
measures such as the productivity of 
faculty members and their Ph.D 
students— indexed, for example, by 
data from citation indices, publica- 
tion lists, and so forth. Proposals 
have been made to compare the av- 
erage performance of all of a depart- 
ment's graduating majors with that 
of other institutions' majors mea- 
sured similarly, much as average 
group performances on scholastic ap- 
titude and subject-matter achieve- 
ment tests commonly are used to 
compare and rank the performance 
of elementary schools. We think 
such a procedure is totally un- 
justified. A! 1 the standardized tests 
have been c.iticized sufficiently in re- 
cent years, by educational and test< 
ing experts as well as by hostile 
critics, raising doubts about their re- 
liability as measures of individual at- 
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tainments and abilities. All the more 
reason, then, to doubt their validity 
for measuring program performance. 
Even more important, such collec- 
tive averages are hopelessly contami- 
nated by the wide variation from 
course to course, department to de 
partment, and institution to in- 
stitution in academically relevant 
demographic characteristics such as 
students' race, social class, and gener- 
al intellectual abilities, institutions' 
class size and faculty-student ratios, 
selectivity in admissions, and count- 
less other uncontrolled factors. We 
do not believe comparisons of aggre- 
gated test scores or grade-point aver- 
ages are valid measures of program 
performance. 

We urge the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, through its Education 
Division and with whatever member 
assistance it deems appropriate, to de 
velop and seek support for a study of 
ways to make reliable and valid evalua- 
tions of program performance. 



CONCLUSION 

It is worth repeating that our recom- 
mendations are not proposals to be 
adopted by departments but sug- 
gested guidelines to help them con- 
sider how best to improve the 
education given their students, utiliz- 
ing their own particular individual 
and institutional resources, talents, 
q "id conceptions. We are convinced 
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that examining, revising, and devel- 
oping programs for that purpose 
must become a primary concern of 
faculty members, departments, and 
the discipline collectively. We have 
suggested that such programmatic re- 
thinking calls for examination of the 
intellectual validity, integrity, and 
currency of faculty members' grasp 
of their subject matter, including the 
analytic tools and skills students 
need in order to use the knowledge 
imparted to them. Equally impor- 
tant, evaluating, changing, develop- 
ing, and conducting programs for 
the liberal education of political sci- 
ence majors will require us to keep 
constantly in mind their guiding 
purpose and goal: to equip majors to 
use the knowledge and skills they 
gain not merely in the world of aca- 
demic political science as students 
but "outside" and beyond the disci- 
pline as adult members of society. 



1. The members of the task force that pre' 
pared this report arc Twilcy w*. Barker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Lawrence W. Beer, 
Lafayette College; Mary Ellen Fischer, Skid- 
more College; Ronald Kahn, Obcriin Col 
lege; Kathleen McGinnis, Trinity College; 
Marian L. Pallcy, University of Delaware; 
Randall & Ripley, Ohio State University, 
and John W. Wahlkc, University of Arizona. 
Ex officio members were Richard Brody, 
Stanford University, and Lois Morcland, 
Spclman College. 

Our perceptions of current political science 
practice arc based mainly on information 
about political science departments pub' 
hshed annually by the American Political 
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Science Association and on responses to an 
open-ended solicitation of a nonrandom 
sample of two hundred departments (out of 
more than three hundred from which we re- 
quested documentary materials about their 
current major programs.) Student views were 
obtained from questionnaires completed by 
varying samples of students at both task* 
force members' institutions and other inst'tu- 
tions. Individual task-force members' discus- 
sions with faculty members and students at 
their own and other institutions provided 
very useful, even though unsystematic, infor 
matton and ideas. We benefitted also from 
discussions at panels of the annual meetings 
of the American Political Science Associa- 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia, August 31-Septem* 
ber 3, 1989, and the Western Political 
Science Association, in Newport Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, March 22-24, 1990. 

The APSA Council formally-received and 
accepted the task force report and passed a 
resolution urging political science faculty 
members to consider its recommendations. 

We discuss later the four-year study (of po- 
litical science only) that led to the publica- 
tion of the American Political Science 
Association's Goals for Political Science. Re 
port of the Committee for the Advancement of 
Teaching (New York: William Sloane Associ- 
ates, Inc., 1951). It is extremely unfortunate 
that comparable time and support was not 
available for the present study. 

Additional references: 

□ American Political Science Association, 
Careers and the Study of Political Science. A 
Guide for Undergraduates ( Vashington, DC. 
American Political Science A ^ociation, 
periodically). 

□ American Political Science Association, 
1977-78 Survey of Departments (Washington, 
DC. American Political Science Association, 
1989). 

□ American Political Science Association, 
Committee on Instruction, The Teaching of 
Government (New York. Macmillan Co., 
1916). 

2. Association of American Colleges, Na* 
tional Advisory Committee to the Liberal 
Arts Major Project, Report on Study-in depth 



(Washington, DC. Association of American 
Colleges, 1989), 2. 

3. Association of American Colleges, Integn 
ty in the College Curriculum (Washington, 
DC. Association of American Colleges, 
1985), 15-26. 

4. A AC, Integrity, 24. 

5. A AC, Report on ~3tudyin*depth, 2. 

6. APSA, Goals for Political Science. 

7. Sec the pamphlet Careers and the Study of 
Political Science. A Guide for Undergraduates, 
4th ed., cd. Mary H. Curzan (Washington, 
DC. American Political Science Associa 
tion, 1985). Available from the American 
Political Science Association, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C 
20036. 

8. AAC, Integrity, 2 and 27. 

9. The pattern varied little from one to an- 
other of the seven types of institution shown 
there. 

10. From the task force's own data. Despite 
the I... stations of these data, they are consis 
tent with our personal impressions, and 
v'herc we have parallel data, ours do match 
Justly those of the latest APSA Departmcn 
tal Services survey. 

11. Roster of US. Scient i/ic Personnel and Spe 
cialists, U.S. War Manpower Commission, 
(1945). 

12. APSA, Goals for Political Science. 

13. American national government, compar 
ativc government, international law and rela 
tions; political parties; political theory; 
public administration, public law, state and 
local government. Fred I. Grccnstcin and 
Nelson W. Polsby, cds., Handbook of Political 
Seienc, vol. 1 (Reading, Mass.. Addison- 
Weiiey Publishing, 1975), ix. 

14. Grccnstcin and Polsby, Handbook of Politi 
cal Science, x-xii. 

15. APSA task force survey of two hundred 
political science departments. 

16. One task-force member has described 
"political scicncc"-or "government," as 5 to 
10 percent of the departments are named-as 
"multidisciplinary with respect to forms of 
inquiry." 

17. The thought is not wholly new. A 1923 
report by the APSA emphasized "the need 
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for political scientists to team up with othi. 
social scientists in an attack on common 
problems" Sec Committee on Political Re- 
search (the "Merriam Committee"), "Progress 
Report of the Committee on Political In- 
struction," American Political Science Rci/ica 
17 (May 1923): 276-81. 
18. One indication of the concentration on 
American affairs is that three of the eight 
subftelds in which at least one course is re- 
quired or recommended for students are 
American-general American government (97 



percent), American public law (64 percent) 
and various other American government 
courses (82 percent). 

19. PACAT, the Project for Area Concentra- 
tion Achievement Testing, is surveying cur- 
ricula and developing examinations in a 
number of academic disciplines, including 
Political Science. This information provided 
by Dr. Anthony Golden (Address. PACAT, 
Austin Pcay State University, Clarksville, 
TN 37044). 
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The authors of this report teach psy- 
chology in an array of institutional 
settings. Our students bring to their 
undergraduate classes different cul 
tural heritages and a range of aca- 
demic preparation. The American 
Psychological Association urged us 
to draw on our collective experiences 
as classroom teachers and as admin- 
istrators. In framing this report, we 
listened to the voices of many col- 
leagues. We tried, as William James 
described the task of exploring an- 
other type of experience, to examine 
"the roots and the fruits'* of teaching 
psychology. 

Psychologists have reflected peri- 
odically on the objectives of under 
graduate education, on what courses 
best prepare students to attain these 
objectives, on research designed to 
understand how students learn, and 
on innovative pedagogy thai en- 
livens the work of faculty members 
and students in the classroom, labo 
ratory, and field settings. 

In 1951, six psychologists met at 
Cornell University to "audit" the un- 
9 ^graduate curriculum. In their re- 



port, Improving Undergraduate 
Instruction in Psychology, they identi 
ficd "intellectual development and a 
liberal education" as primary objec- 
tives for undergraduate work. A sec- 
ondary objective was "a knowledge 
of psychology, its research findings, 
its major problems, its theoretical in 
tegration and its contributions."* 

Ten years later, another study 
group met at the University of 
Michigan, concerned that teaching 
had lost its prestige and that re- 
search consumed most faculties' en- 
ergy and creativity. Using survey 
data collected from 411 departments, 
they discussed the curriculum, pro- 
fessional and vocational training, the 
introductory course, methods courses 
tn experimental psychology and sta 
tistics, and three model curricula. 
The authors of that study, Undei 
graduate Curricula in Psychology, 
characterized psychology as a liberal 
arts discipline emphasizing breadth 
rather than narrow specialization.* 

In Undergraduate Education in Psy- 
chology (1973), Kulik reported on 
data gathered from 463 baccalaure- 
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ate programs, 99 two-year institu- 
tions, and 17 site-visit case studies. 
From analyses of these data he ar- 
gued that no single curriculum could 
encompass the diversity of student 
needs and educational settings: "Plu- 
ralism may be a valuable concept in 
the design of programs in psycholo* 
gy." 4 Moreover, the report ques- 
tioned whether curricula like those 
of liberal arts colleges best meet the 
ideals of liberal education: "Is it con- 
ceivable that for some students, oc- 
cupationally oriented programs may 
provide a better road?" 5 

In 1982, a special issue of the jour- 
nal Teaching of Psychology was de- 
voted to "undergraduate psychology 
education in the next decade/* 6 The 
American Psychological Association 
surveyed psychology departments by 
telephone. 7 Scheirer and Rogers* re- 
port, The Undergraduate Psychology 
Curriculum 1984, mapped the terrain 
of an increasingly complex field 
taught in many different academic 
environments. 8 

The reports issued in the 1950s 
and 1960s affirmed undergraduate 
psychology as one of the disciplines 
in the liberal arts, emphasizing 
breadth, content, scientific meth- 
odology, and intellectual sophistica 
tion. Its aim was to teach students to 
ask questions about behavior and to 
understand the ingredients of good 
answers. By the 1970s-again$t a 
^ ickground of changes in the field 



and in the demography of higher 
education-Kulik was advocating 
"curricular pluralism" in recognition 
of the developing conflicts in psy- 
chology that will be described in the 
next section. By the 1980s, however, 
faculty members still were attempt- 
ing to resolve the tensions between 
scientific versus applltd concerns 
and breadth versus depth through 
distribution requirements: introduc- 
tory psychology, methods courses, 
and then a mix-and-match menu 
based on the expertise of faculty 
members and the needs of particular 
student populations at the institu- 
tion-much the same as in the years 
preceding earlier reports. 

Our report, then, builds on a 
forty-year tradition of studying un- 
dergraduate education m psychology, 
a tradition shaped by conflicts that 
have emerged from new develop- 
ments in the field. The most com- 
mon definitions of psychology 
describe it as tht science of the be- 
havior rt ! individual organisms. Even 
William James, who preferred to de- 
fine psychology as the science of 
mental life, recognized that mental 
processes always exist for purposes of 
doing. Psychology encompasses the 
roles of groups and the functions of 
parts of individual organisms. The 
former often are the context in 
icrms of which individual behavior 
is to be understood; the latter pro- 
vide neurophysiological foundations 
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for the concepts that apply to indi- 
vidual behavior. Physiological psy- 
chologists (whose work is sometimes 
indistinguishable from one or anoth- 
er of the biological sciences) and so- 
cial psychologists (whose work 
sometimes is indistinguishable from 
sociologists, cultural anthropologists, 
or political scientists) *ue so different 
in what they do that communication 
is difficult and conflict probable. 

The differing interests of the physi- 
ological and social psychologists re- 
flect the branching of the field in the 
last fifty years. In the 1930s there 
were still "schools" of psychology- 
behaviorism, funuionalism, Gestalt 
psychology, and the like-that at- 
tempted to embrace the entire sub- 
ject matter of the field. By the 1940s, 
these schools had given way to 
smaller but still "grand" theories that 
sought to explain such phenomena 
as learning, perception, and social 
action. Even these smaller theories 
were displaced gradually by the cur 
rent theorizing that rends co focus 
upon specific types of learning, per- 
ception, motivation, psychotherapy, 
and the like. The potential for mis- 
understanding and conflict growing 
out of extreme specialization is 
obvious. 

Another source of stress is that es- 
sentially there are two sciences of 
psychology. 9 One is traditional ex 
perimental psychology, modeled after 
^kysics* Its procedures involve the 



manipulation of causal variables. In 
principle, this science permits both 
the prediction and the control of be- 
havior. The second science of psy- 
chology, psychometric psychology, 
derives from the development of 
mental tests and is modeled on as- 
tronomy. Its procedures involve as- 
sessments of behavior, usually with 
the aid of tests, for the purpose of 
predicting, but not controlling, be- 
havior in some other situation. 
These two sciences have different 
outlooks. Experimental psychology 
concentrates on averages; psycho- 
metric psychology is concerned with 
individual differences and variation. 
They use different statistics. Experi- 
mental psychology employs tech- 
niques of hypothesis testing; 
psychometric psychology uies cor- 
relational procedures. Ag?:^, the po- 
tential for conflict is clear. 

Differences in temperament and 
values also invite conflict. Kimble's 
study of "psychology's two cultures" 
identifies six dimensions on which 
psychologists differ: 

□ most important scholarly values 
(scientific versus humanistic) 

□ lawfulness of behavior (determin 
ism versus indeterminism) 

D basic source of knowledge (obser- 
vation versus intuition) 

□ appropriate setting for discovery 
(laboratory versus field study/case 
history) 

□ generality of laws (nomothetic 
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versus ideographic) 
□ appropriate level of analysis (ele- 
mentism versus holism). 
Psychologists associated with institu 
tions and programs devoted to the 
natural science aspects of the field 
occupy the positions identified with 
the nrst-mcntioned terms in the su 
polarities. 10 

These polarities are associated with 
the ways that psychologists earn a 
living. Many traditional research 
and academic psychologists endorse 
the scientific values. By contrast, 
health service providers endorse the 
humanistic values. Identification by 
teaching faculty members with rither 
of these two polarities ha& implLu 
tions for the shaping of an under- 
graduate curriculum. 

Comments from faculty members 
on an earlier draft of this report re 
fleet the polarities identified by 
Kimble. Some psychologists advocat 
teaching the science of psychology, 
in depth, through a structured se 
quence of required content courses 
and associated laboratory experi- 
ences. Others propose a "track" ap 
proach to undergraduate training. 
One track might emphasize general 
concepts, critical thinking, and a lib- 
eral arts approach. A second track 
suggested by a few psychologists 
might focus on students* preparation 
for postbaccalaureate settings or pev 
sitions (for example, behavioral tech- 
O licians in community mental health 
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agencies, personnel officers in corpo- 
rate settings, and so on). These p»e- 
professional track options would 
enable students who will work after 
completing their undergraduate de- 
gree in psychology to have an in- 
depth experience focusing their ma- 
jor field courses, field work experi- 
ences, and electives on a career 
specialization. 

Comments we received on an ear- 
liei draft of this report also point to 
different views on how best to inte 
grate gender, ethnicity, culture, and 
ck&s tutu :he study of psychology," 
Most psychologists would acknowl- 
edge that faculty members must 
challenge campus racism and sexism, 
but there is less agreement on how 
to do so. Gender, ethnicity, culture, 
and class are seen by some faculty 
members as the central issues that 
challenge our contemporary curricu- 
la, such a challenge also questions 
traditional research methodologies 
that are empirical, quantitative, and 
positivist, and may advocate alterna- 
tive psychological methods that are 
contextual, interpretive, and more 
qualitative. For other faculty mem- 
bers, although these topic* and the 
new knowledge generated Ly re- 
search have legitimacy within the 
discipline, they should be subtopics 
best left to treatments determined 
by an instructor's sensitivities and 
commitments. 

Our report will not reconcile all of 
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the conflicts that facult/ discussions 
generate We believe that differences 
can be explained to students, foster 
ing ii. them the capacity to make 
connections between seemingly dis 
parate arguments and knowledge 
bases This means that the teachet 
will sec psychology as an evolving 
subject matter best understood from 
an array of differing perspectives. 
The primary goal is not to demand 
that the student master fixed con- 
tent, but rather to teach the student 
how to struggle with ambiguity, how 
to reflect on this experience, and 
how to ask more sophisticated ques 
tions about behavior and experience. 

Thia report is organized in six sec 
t.ons. orienting assumptions, under 
graduate psychology students, 
common goals, measurement and 
evaluation of major field outcomes, 
structure of the major, student learn 
ing and self-evaluation. 



ORIENTING ASSUMPTIONS 

Five assumptions guide our discus 
sion. These assumptions are consis 
tent with the evolving perspective on 
the curriculum described in earlier 
psychology reports and our under 
standing of the major in the context 
of conten.porary American higher 
education. 

□ Institutions vary in their missions 
and in the characteristics of their 
O Jents. In every generation- from 
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the mid 1800s through World War 11, 
Korean, and Vietnam-era veterans- 
universities and colleges served new 
student populations. 12 As student 
heterogeneity increased, uniform 
curricula and undergraduate pro- 
grams became increasingly problem 
atic. Balancing curricular coherence 
with responsiveness to new knowl 
edge, new students, and new epis- 
tcmologies is always a difficult task.*' 
□ A liberal arts education in 
general-and the study of psycholog) 
in particular-is a preparation for 
lifelong learn ; ng, thinking, and ac 
tion, it emphasizes specialized and 
general knowledge and skills. The 
skills required to be a successful stu 
dent do not always match those re 
quired to be a good citizen and a 
happy and productive person. For 
example, there are differences be- 
tween education and real life in the 
type of intelligence that is most use- 
ful (abstract intelligence versus social 
or practical intelligence or aesthetic 
sensitivity), the knowledge that is 
prized the most (generalized knowl 
edge versus specific, informal, non- 
verbal, and implicit real-life knowl 
edge), the definition and solution of 
problems (problems clearly defined 
by type and yielding to simple ele- 
gant solutions versus recognizing just 
whac 2tc the problems and juggling 
numerous possible solutions), and 
the employment of resources (educa 
tion rewards "pure thought" exer 
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ciscd in independent isolation 
whereas real life achievements are 
more often the product of coopera- 
tion in behalf of a common negoti- 
ated goal). Our definitions of "liberal 
education" may need some 
rethinking. 14 

□ The definition of curricular goals 
begins with a specific group of facul- 
ty members, their departmental and 
institutional culture, and their spe- 
cific understanding of the discipline 
in the context of changing knowl- 
edge and changing student profiles. 15 
We think there should be no univer- 
sally prescribed course of study in 
undergraduate psychology, no hard 
and fast requirements as suggested 
for doctoral training in APA accred- 
ited programs. Instead, we advocate 
curricular pluralism. Coherence 
across curricula should be based on 
the common » oals suggested in the 
next section o*. this report. 

D Research has established that fac* 
ulty members do not teach in only 
one way and students do not learn 
in only one way. 

□ Students should expect feedback 
from faculty members. Evaluation 
and assessment should not be tied so 
lely to the task of assigning grades. 
Assessment of students and program* 
is best accomplished using multiple 
methods. Even more important, stu* 
dc-nts must acquire the skills to evalu- 
ate their own progress and their ac* 
complishment of integrated learning. 

185. 



UNDERGRADUATE 
PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS 

In I987> more than forty-two thou- 
sand students received baccalaureate 
degrees in psychology. This was the 
second consecutive annual increase 
in the number of degrees, reversing a 
downward trend from the more than 
fifty thousand degrees awarded in 
1976. As Figure I shows, the decline 
in enrollments was entirely due to 
the declining number of degrees 
awarded to men in this period. 

Howard and others have analyzed 
the changing demographics of psy- 
chology students, shifts in gender 
and ethnic composition of graduate 
and undergraduate student groups, 
advances in health-care provider spe- 
cialties, and decline in employment 
interest in traditional academic/re- 
search settings. 16 The arthors docu- 
ment that the dramatic increases in 
the numbers of women in under' 
graduate and graduate student bod- 
ies have not been matched by 
similar gains in the achievement of 
tenure and salary parity by women 
academics. 

It is not known why there has 
been such a significant increase in 
the numbers of women entering psy- 
chology. Nor do we know the conse- 
quences for the field of the gender 
shift in enrollments. For example, 
has classroom pedagogy become 
more responsive to potentially differ- 
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ent ways of knowing and discourse?* 
As the authors of this and other 
studks conclude, demographic 
changes will have a "profound effect 
on the field both now and in the 
future." 1 * 



CO MMON GOALS 

In spite of the diversity of settings in 
which the undergraduate degree in 
psychology is completed, we believe 
that common goals can be identified. 
The eight goals offered here as guide- 
lines may lend coherence to the psy- 
chology curriculum. We recognize 
that specific course requirements will 
be different in different institutions. 
The works of Halpern and McGovern 
and Hawks were particularly helpful 



in generating these guidelines. 1 * 
□ Knowledge base. There are signifi- 
cant facts, theories, and issues in 
psychology :hat a student needs to 
know. The training of faculty mem- 
bers and their interpretations of the 
field determine what they label "sig- 
nificant " Comparing the past re- 
ports, we know that the content of 
the field changes. 20 Nevertheless, 
there are common continuing foci 
such as. biopsychology, learning, 
cognition, social psychology, develop- 
mental psychology, personality, ab- 
normal psychology and adjustment, 
and principles of psychological tests 
and measurements. Based in part on 
analysis of chapter titles and major 
themes in introductory psychology- 
textbooks published between 1890 



FIGURE I 

BACHELOR S DEGREE RECIPIENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY (1976 19S7) 



YEAR 


TOTAL 


UOMES 




MEN 


(%) 


1976 


50,363 


27,376 


54 


22,937 


46 


1977 


47,794 


27,102 


57 


20,692 


43 


1973 


45,057 


26,540 


59 


18,517 


41 


1979 


43,012 


26.363 


61 


16,649 


39 


1980 


42,513 


26,923 


63 


15,590 


37 


1931 


41,364 


26,917 


65 


14,447 


35 


1982 


41,539 


27,783 


67 


13,756 


33 


1983 


40,825 


27,597 


68 


13,228 


32 


1984 


40,375 


27,426 


6S 


12,949 


32 


19S5 


40,237 


27,422 


63 


12,315 


32 


1986 


40,937 


28,246 


69 


12,691 


31 


1987 


42,868 


29,536 


69 


13,332 


31 
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and the present, Matarazzo con- 
cludes that "there is only one psy- 
chology, no specialties, but many 
applications." 21 

The critical goal is to help stu- 
dents to develop a conceptual frame- 
work embracing relevant facts and 
concepts rather than isolated bits of 
knowledge, to achieve a base for life- 
long learning rather than a static, 
encyclopedic knowledge of the cur- 
rent state of the field. Because 
knowledge in our field and parallel 
disciplines grows so rapidly, we need 
to recognize the principle that "less 
is more" in our coverage of content 
knowledge in individual courses and 
in the curriculum as a whole. 
□ Thinking skills. Advanced work 
in the discipline requires skill, in 
learning, critical thinking, and 
reasoning-skills that come in part 
from working with quantitative in- 
formation in statistics or experimen- 
tal methods courses and from critical 
reading of original texts in all 
courses. The psychology student also 
needs to gain familiarity with quali- 
tative methods and to develop a dis- 
ciplined curiosity about human 
behavior and experience. Even at 
the introduc ory level, students 
should be able to inquire about be- 
havioral antecedents and conse- 
quences and view with amiable 
skepticism the explanations and con 
elusions in popular media reports on 
psychology and other social sciences. 



As they advance, psychology stu- 
dents should learn to think critically 
about themselves, their differences, 
and their similarities with others; to 
evaluate their attitudes about people 
who are different from themselves, 
and to know how gender, race, eth- 
nicity, culture, and class affect all 
human perspectives and experiences. 

□ Language skills. Research in the 
pedagogy of composition and its cog- 
nitive psychology bases should en- 
courage teaching that gives explicit 
attention to the development of our 
students' thinking, reading, and writ- 
ing skills. 22 The psychology student 
should be able to comprehend the 
discourse of the discipline used in 
textbooks and scientific journal arti- 
cles and present written arguments 
in the language of the discipline, 
using the elements of style and t. e 
presentation of scientific information 
described in the Publication Manual 
of the American Psychological 
Association. 2 * 

□ Information gathering and syn- 
thesis skills. Psychology majors 
should be able to gather information 
from a library, from computerized in- 
formation and bibliographic systems, 
and from other sources to present a 
persuasive argument. 

□ Research methods and statistical 
skills. The skills to utilize experimen- 
tal methods, statistics, and qualita- 
tive methods are essential. These 
skills should be fostered in separate 
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courses, further developed in labora- 
tory work, and reinforced by the use 
of critical discussion of research find- 
ings and methods in every course. 
Whatever the mode of instruction, 
the student should become increas- 
ingly independent in posing ques- 
tions about the study of behavior 
and experience and in selecting effec- 
tive methods to answer those ques- 
tions. Through repeated exposure to 
the methods of psychology, the stu- 
dent majoring in psychology should 
develop growing sophistication about 
research strategies and their limita- 
tions, including ir-sues such as the 
drawing of causal conclusions from 
expenmental versus correlational 
results. 

□ Interpersonal skills. Interpersonal 
awareness, sensitivity, and an ex- 
panding self-knowledqe can be 
uniquely fostered by the study of 
psychology. To monitor one's own 
behavior; to be sensitive to differ- 
ences and similarities in the way 
people are treated based on gender, 
race, ethnicity, culture, and class, to 
work effectively in groups: these are 
outcomes that should complement 
the cognitive achievements of the 
traditional course of study in 
psychology. 

□ History of psychology. It is impor- 
tant for psychology majors to have 
an understanding of the history of 
the discipline that goes beyond 
knowledge of major figures and their 
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contributions and includes the socio- 
cultural context in which psychology 
emerged. Through such knowledge, 
students may better appreciate the 
evolution of the methods of psychol- 
ogy, its theoretical conflicts, its socio- 
political uses, and the discipline's 
place within the broader intellectual 
traditions of the humanities, sci- 
ences, and social sciences. 24 
□ Ethics and values. The ethical 
principles of psychology were empiri- 
cally derived from critical incidents 
submitted by scientists and practi- 
tioners.^ Since 1948, when the first 
APA committee met to fashion a 
code of ethics, the disciplines em- 
phasis always has been on the educa- 
tional value for psychologists of 
espousing a set of ethical principles. 
Undergraduate students should de 
velop an ability to use these princi- 
ples to understand conflicts, to 
generate alternative responses, and 
to act on their judgments. Recog- 
nizing the dignity of the person, 
promoting human welfare, and 
maintaining academic and scientific 
integrity are examples of such princi- 
ples. A particularly important social 
and ethical responsibility of faculty 
members is to promote their stu- 
dents' understanding of gender, race, 
ethnic, cultural, and class issues in 
psychological theory, research, and 
practice. 
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MEASUREMENT 
AND EVALUATION 
OF MAJOR FIELD OUTCOMES 

Outcomes to be evaluated must be 
consistent with the mission and 
goals of a particular college or uni- 
versity. At the departmental level, 
the goals for the major should be 
viewed within this broader context. 
Thus, the important outcomes for 
psychology intersect with the broad- 
er goals found in an institution's mis- 
sion statement or those suggested as 
a "minimum required curriculum*' in 
AAC's Integrity in the College Carrie- 
ulura -lite racy, working with quanti- 
tative information, science, historical 
consciousness, values, and multi- 
cultural experiences. 26 

A hallmark of effective assessment 
in psychology is a multimethod ap- 
proach. 27 Archival strategies such as 
transcript analyses; surveys of stu- 
dents, alumni, and employers; port- 
folios of laboratory reports and class 
papers, performance on standardized 
tests such as the ORE; locally devel- 
oped comprehensive examinations, 
senior theses and research projects 
all are potentially rich sources of 
evaluation information. 28 

Any evaluation of the undergradu- 
ate psychology program should be 
initiated internally and validated by 
external consultants. Evaluation is 
an opportunity for periodic reflec- 
tion and should be a stimulus for 



growth and renewal. 

Despite the increasing emphasis on 
assessment as a tool of program and 
institutional evaluation, students 
gain most from assessment that takes 
place in individual courses. Effective 
use of multiple testing procedures in 
the classroom accomplishes multiple 
goab: students gauge their under- 
standing of new and increasingly 
complex material; faculty members 
gauge the clarity of their presenta- 
tion of this material; faculty mem- 
bers and students shape one 
another's expectations for learning. 



STRUCTURE OF THE MAJOR 

Most psychology curricula have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. 
The beginning includes an introduc- 
tory course that exposes students to 
topics in the discipline. Methods 
courses in research and statistics 
ancl, in some departments, a course 
in principles of psychometnes and 
individual differences follow the in- 
troductory experience. The methods 
courses enable students to read and 
evaluate the research presented in 
content courses as the knowledge 
base of the major. Many depart- 
ments organize these requirements 
using a distribution model in which 
students sample several courses of- 
fered in cognitive psychology, devel- 
opmental psychology, social and 
personality, biopsychology, and so 
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on. Finally, a course in the history 
and systems of psychology, an ad- 
vanced general psychology course, or 
a senior seminar on selected topics 
in psychology may serve as a cap- 
stone for content. The senior re- 
search project completed in a cam- 
pus laboratory or the senior field 
work/practicum/internship com- 
pleted in an applied setting may be 
offered either as a requirement or as 
an elective. The curricular models in 
Figures 2, 3, 4, and 5 are traditional 
and alternative structures for orga- 
nizing a sequence of learning. 
The Generalist Model in Figure 2 



most closely approximates the tradi- 
tional curricular structure. Consis- 
tent with our working premise that 
"less is more," however, and that stu- 
dents' capacity to develop thinking, 
learning, reasoning, language, and 
methodological skills is facilitated by 
an iterative exposure to less content, 
we recommend reducing the number 
of survey courses. This requires de- 
veloping two courses in the tradi- 
tional knowledge base of offerings, 
followed by two more specialized 
courses in the same area and with a 
laboratory. 
The thematic models in Figure 3 



FIGURE 2 

GENERAL I ST MODEL: 
UNDERGRADUATE PSYCHOL OGY 

Introductory Psychology (1) 

Methods courses (5) 

□ Statistics 

□ Research me: hods 

□ Psychometrics and individual diffcrcnvc* 

Survey courses (2) in knowledge base 
EXAMPLES: Social psychology, personality, 
physiological psychology 

Specialized courses (2) with laboratories to 
follow up survey courses 
EXAMPLES (matched to above survey 
courses). Group dynamics, behavior 
modification, animal learning 

Integrated senior-year project or seminar U) 
EXAMPLES. History and systems, advanced 
general, special topics, senior research, 
honors research, field work and seminar 

Interpersonal skills and group process 
laboratory for community service (I) 

q *" ictive(s) 
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FIGURE l 

THEMATIC MODEL: 
D EVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Lifespan Developmental Psychology (1) 

Methods Courses (3) 

□ Statistics 

□ Research methods 

□ Psychometrics and individual differences 
Survey courses in thematic knowledge base 
(2) 

□ Cognitive development 

□ Social/personality development 

Specialized courses (2) with laboratories to 
follow up survey courses 
EXAMrLES. Child psychology, psychology of 
adolescence, adulthood, psychology of aging 

Integrated scnioryear project or seminar (1) 
EXAMrLEb. History and systems, advanced 
general, spv A topics, senior research, hon 
ors research, held work and seminar 

Interpersonal skills and group process lab- 
oratory for community service (1) 

Electives (s) 

17(} 
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(Developmental Psychology), Figure 

4 (Biological Psychology), and Figure 

5 (Health Psychology) are possible 
examples of curricula that extend 
our notion of "less is more" even fur- 
ther. Instead of the traditional intro- 
ductory course that covers fourteen 
to sixteen &ubfields of psychology in 
a single semester, the student would 
be introduced to one area (see, for 
example, Figure 3, Lifespan Develop- 
mental) that treats all the topics in- 
cluded in traditional introductory 
courses in the context of an integra- 



FIGURE 4 

THEMATIC MO DEI : 
BIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 



Biological Psychology (1) 

Methods Courses (3) 

□ Statistics 

□ Research methods 

□ Psycho metrics and individual differences 

Survey courses in thematic knowledge base 
(2) 

□ Brain and behavior 

□ Evolution of behavior 

Specialized courses (2) with laboratories U 
follow up survey courses 
EXAMPLES, sensation and pcutptiun, learn- 
ing and cognition, emotion and motivation, 
heahh psychology, personality and 
pathology 

Integrated senior-year project or seminar ill 
EXAMPLES. History and system*, advanced 
general, special topics, senior research, hon- 
ors research, field work and seminar 

Interpersonal skills and group process labo- 
ratory for community service (I) 
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Electivc(s) 
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me perspective. Subsequent methods 
courses could be generahst in nature 
(for example, Figures 3 and 4) or 
continue with the theme introduced 
in the first course by exposing stu- 
dents to more and more complex re- 
search and statistical methods on 
the thematic topic (for example, 
Figure 5). 
Continuing with the Development 



figure s 

THEMATIC MODEL, 
HEALTH PSYCHOLOGY 



Health Psychology (I) 

Methods Courses (3) 

□ Statistics 

□ Research methods in health and clinical 
psychology 

□ Psychometric methods and individual 
differences 

Survey courses in thematic in knowledge 
base (2) 

□ Psychology of personality -OR- social 
psychology 

□ Biological bases of behavior OR learning 
and adaptive behavior 

Specialized courses (2) with laboratories to 
follow up survey courses 
tXAMPLbi>. Abnormal psychology, child 
clinical psychology, stress and coping, 
psychology of prevention, psychology of 
women, experimental approaches to 
personality, hormones and behavior, 
motivation and emotion 

Integrated senior-year project or seminar U) 
EXAMPLES. History and systems, advanced 
general psychology, independent research, 
honors research, field work and seminar 

Interpersonal skills and group process 
laboratory for community service (1) 

Elcctivc(s) 
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tal Psychology thematic model as an 
example, the survey courses broaden 
the students' knowledge by exposing 
them to two facets of human devel- 
opment in which they must neces- 
sarily integrate multiple other 
subfields of psychulugy that influ- 
ence the developmental literature. 
Specialized courses with laboratories 
follow these two survey courses 
based on the same rationale that in- 
formed our recommendation for the 
generalist model. 

Critics of the thematic models 
(which could be designed equally 
well for social psychology, cognitive 
psychology, or other areas in the tra- 
ditional knowledge base) will argue, 
"This is not 'psychology'; it is too 
narrow and specialized." We would 
agree that, while this is not a tradi- 
tional approach, it can foster both 
breadth and specialization while en- 
couraging students to integrate their 
learning in a more coherent manner. 
In large, research-oriented institu- 
tions where distinguished senior fac- 
ulty members often do not teach 
undergraduates, the thematic model 
has the potential for bringing such 
individuals back to the baccalaureate 
enterprise. Scholars, graduate stu- 
dents, and undergraduates enrolled 
in a thematic track may be more 
likely to work together in and ot of 
the classroom. In sum, we see both 
the generalist and f he thematic mod- 
els as worthy of consecration be- 
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cause they reflect what is now hap- 
pening and what we believe could be 
designed to facilitate students' inte- 
grated learning. 

All four models include an inte- 
grated senior-year project to be com- 
pleted in an applied field setting off 
campus (for example, a mental 
health agency or corporate person- 
nel office) or on campus (for exam- 
ple, university peer-counseling 
services) or in a research setting (for 
example, a neurosurgery laboratory 
or survey research laboratory). An- 
other example for this senior-year ex- 
perience could be in the traditional 
classroom with one or more faculty 
members teaching the history and 
systems, advanced general psycholo- 
gy, or special topics courses. A 
senior-year applied experience en- 
ables students to test their accumu- 
lated knowledge, skills, and ethical 
sensitivities. Furthermore, applied ex 
periences integrate for students the 
goals of liberal learning espoused by 
most faculty members: that is, to be 
reflective about all of one's experi- 
ences. In contrast, a senior-year 
classroom experience emphasizes the 
integration of what has been learned 
up to that point but focuses more 
sharply on traditional intellectual 
outcomes for study in the major. 

We recommend an additional com- 
ponent for all undergraduate majors 
in psychology. An interpersonal 
skills and group-process laboratory is 

17 Z 
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included in all of our proposed mod- 
els in order to develop students' abil- 
ities to work in groups. Whenever 
possible, we recommend that this 
laboratory (or the senior-year applied 
project) be combined with a com- 
munity-service component. A volun- 
teer experience should be an integral 
part of every student's undergraduate 
education. Such an experience would 
provide psychology majors an oppor- 
tunity to apply interpersonal prob- 
lem solving and decision-making 
j>K.ils, develop their leadership poten- 
tial, and provide career-related in- 
sights. Supervised community service 
can instill a sense of responsibility 
that is critical for informed citizen- 
ship while addressing a broad range 
of human needs. 

In sum, our assumptions, con\rr.?n 
goals for the major, and proposed 
curricular models converge to pro- 
vide students exposure to many id ras 
and perspectives, fashioning for 
them conceptual structures whereby 
they can "think in psychological 
terms." We want to emphasize teach- 
ing for the transfer of learning. Our 
students should be able to recognize, 
and apply appropriately, concepts 
and skills in a variety of contexts. 
They should be able to look at rela- 
tionships, to make connections, to 
struggle with ambiguity. To accom- 
plish this, our curricular models 
emphasize students having the 
experience of practicing (talking, 



writing, doing) psychology and lis- 
tening to psychologists and others 
talk about the discipline from per- 
sonal and scholarly perspectives. 

As every past report has stressed, 
the content of courses and the struc- 
ture of the curriculum are necessary 
but not sufficient conditions for ef- 
fective education in a field. Good 
teaching is essential. Good teaching 
in psychology is characterized by the 
active involvement of students ^more 
talking by students and less by 
teachers). Good teaching, whether in 
a large auditorium, a smaller class- 
room, or a laboratory, uses technolo- 
gy directly or indirectly to enhance 
students 1 learning and enthusiasm. 
For example, computers can be used 
in many ways to enhance students 1 
learning: They can be used as tools 
to develop statistical and research 
methods skills; they can be used for 
demonstrations and for simulations 
of psychological research; they can 
be used for student practice and as 
programmed learning devices; and 
they can be used to teach problem- 
solving strategies, further developing 
the complex thinking abilities that 
critical reading and writing tasks 
encourage. 

Good teaching presupposes that 
faculty members continually reneu 
their craft by continually exploring 
how their students learn most ef- 
fectively. Joseph summarizes this 
process well: "How does our field 
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look from the point of view of the 
learner?... We want to build a cogni- 
tive science upon which teaching is 
based, and we cannot leave it to the 
specialists alone, good as they may 
be. We the teachers, as clinicians of 
cognit science in our classrooms, 
need to articulate what we do." 29 



STUDENT LEARNING 
AND SELF-EVALUATION 

The learning process and college's in- 
fluence on students have been stud- 
ied by psychologists for many 
years.* 0 We recommend that faculty 
members use this literature to design 
individual courses in the same way 
that they can use the past literature 
to design their overall curriculum. 

Involvement in Learning) the Na- 
tional Institute of Education report, 
. recommends three critical conditions 
of excellence in the learning process, 
student involvement, setting clear 
and high expectations, and regular 
and periodic assessment and feed- 
back. M In specifying learning goals 
and measurable outcomes, faculty 
members could consider the eight 
goals that we proposed in an earlier 
section, using whatever local mod- 
ifications seem necessary, and gather- 
ing reactions from their students 
about how the current curriculum 
enables students to achieve these 
goals. Grading in individual courses 
provides discrete markers for stu- 
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dents about their mastery of 
knowledge in one content area, but 
useful evaluation also must include 
periodic, cumulative evaluation 
points. Such points can be embe^ 
ded within required courses or field 
experiences and designed so that the 
students know how they are 
progressing. 

As students gradually become in- 
dependent learners, the department's 
advising system should enable stu- 
dents and faculty members to work 
together, to gauge progress, to an- 
alyze roadblocks, and to plan for the 
future beyond the baccalaureate pro- 
gram. Effective departmental advis- 
ing systems include informational 
resources (for example: brochures, 
handouts, videotapes) on career 
planning, postbaccalaureate employ- 
ment, and graduate or professional 
school opportunities and require- 
ments. Ware and Millard and Woods 
have developed excellent handbooks 
for these purposes.' 2 Departmental 
chairs and dean* can help make ad- 
vising much more effective by in- 
cluding faculty advising work as 
bona fide elements of promotion and 
tenure decisions. 



SUMMARY 

The world in 1990 is different from 
the world described by Buxton, 
McKeachie and Milholland, and 
Kulik." In the year 2000 and be- 
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yond, the knowledge base of psy- 
chology may include few of the con- 
tent areas described above. Hybrid 
departments are growing out of the 
combinations of knowledge gener- 
ated by scientists and humanists in 
collaborative disciplines. Under 
graduates now are studying social 
ecology, behavioral medicine, health 
psychology, neuroscience, and cogni- 
tive science. 

Is there a "canon" in psychology? If 
there is, it probably is in our evolv- 
ing methodologies for studying be- 
havior, emotion, and cognition. 
These methods enabled psychologists 
and their students to study problems 
such as racism, educational testing, 
and computer-assisted learning when 
the knowledge and social norms in 
these areas were shifting rapidly. 

As one contributor to contempo- 
rary undergraduate liberal learning, 
psychology should sustain its popu- 
larity and efficacy. Psychology has 
the potential to touch the whole 
lives of students-their intellectual 
development, their emotional 
growth, and their behavioral skills. 
The uniqueness of psychology is in 
the ability of its faculty members to 
incorporate what Mann labeled *!ie 
scientific, healing, and wisdom func- 
tions in their teaching of undergrad- 
uates. 34 As the Ann Arbor group 
stated more than thirty years ago: 
We want our rudents, in encoun- 
tering the concrete material of 



human life, to be skillful in (a) rec- 
ognizing aspects or properties of it 
that psychology has helped them 
to see more clearly, and (b) recog- 
nizing processes and relationships 
they would not have known about 
except as a consequence of their 
study of psychology... which, also, 
commonly involves some emotion 
al involvement on their part." 
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RHJDON 



Trie academic study of religion in 
America is in some respects as old as 
the American university itself, and it 
shares the much older legacy of the 
European university. But an essen- 
tially new conception of this field 
has developed ovei roughly the past 
quarter century, particularly in many 
undergraduate departments. Thu re- 
port will articulate programmatic de 
signs for concentrated undergraduate 
studies in religion that emerge from 
and extend these newer developments. 

The 1960s and 1970s were a cre- 
ative period in the development of 
the field of religion, a time of ped- 
agogical experimentation, curricular 
innovation, revisionist scholarship, 
some confusion, and a great deal of 
intellectual ferment. This experimen 
tal buoyancy has continued to en- 
liven the academic study of religion, 
making it an especially exciting field 
in which to teach and study. It also 
has generated such a diversity of 
programs that it is difficult to gener 
alize about current practice. Some 
departments, for instance, have con 
cent rated primarily on religions of 



non-European background (Asian, 
Islamic, Af-iran, native American, 
and so or» ic others have cen- 
tered their rttion on Judeo- 
Christian religions, for which bibli 
cal studies are foundational, even 
within that broad division there are 
many variations in detail. In every 
case the multicultural commitment 
has required studies in more than 
one tradition. 

Whatever traditions are studied, 
furthermore, the methods of stud^ 
are appropriate to the modern uni- 
versity and differ markedly from tL. 
various venerable practices of textual 
study, self-interpretation, catechesis, 
and spiritual reflection that have de 
veloped within many of the religious 
communities themselves. Like other 
academic disciplines, ours employs 
many methods some adapted from 
kindred disciplines in the humanities 
and the social sciences, some gener 
ated by the exi^ ocies of our particu 
lar field of study. Still, after some 
twenty^five years of development, 
and despite the diversity of methods 
and subject matters that certainly 
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will continue to exist across the field, 
the acadmic study of religion has 
matured into a discipline in its own 
right with modes of discourse that 
are both discipline-specific and public. 

Reaching that degree of maturity 
as a disciplin ; has been no small 
achievement, and it is the more re- 
markable because this discipline has 
taken form in considerable measure 
in undergraduate departments. 
There do exist some graduate pro- 
grams of high quality that have sirni 
lar disciplinary goals, but they are 
still few and far between. The gradu- 
ate programs from which most un- 
dergraduate faculty members in 
religion are recruited are more sp - 
cialized and traditional, departments 
(many of them distinguished) of 
Protestant or Catholic theology, of 
Judaic * or Buddhism or Islam, of 
Asian studies or ihe history pf Reli- 
gions, la which undergraduate facul- 
ty members are well trained in their 
specialties. To integrate these diverse 
specialties into a coherent program 
devoted to the newly matured aca- 
demic study of religion, however, 
confronts young faculty members 
with a challenge for which their 
graduate programs liave only mar- 
ginally prepared them. 

This .disparity between the under- 
graduate department of religion and 
most of the available graduate pro- 
grams that train its faculty consti- 
tutes the most serious problem that 
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afflicts the field today. Still, for pur- 
poses of the present study there is 
some advantage in the fact that the 
new wave in the academic study of 
religion has matured as a discipline 
primarily in undergraduate teaching. 
For it has taken shape as a program 
designed for undergraduates, contex- 
tualized by the role it plays among 
the other liberal arts. Its curricular 
initiatives, varied as they are, have 
been directed to the education of 
liberal arts students over the past 
twenty-five years, and this report is 
bised specifically on cumulative ex- 
t-wnence with these initiatives in that 
context. 

In the course of conducting this 
study, in looking closely at the docu- 
ments and in discussions with col- 
leagues from many kinds of insti- 
tutions, this task force became aware 
of significant and promising curricu- 
lar ferment in departments that we 
had classified, perhaps too hastily, as 
traditional and/or sectarian. 

Our consultants also amply con- 
firmed our initial impression of the 
enormous programmatic diversity in 
this field. In the details of specific 
programs the local ethos is of over- 
riding importance. If we or AAC 
ever were tempted to think that we 
might prescribe programmatic details 
for the entire field, our consultations 
would have crushed any such illu- 
sion. Finally, howevu, the most 
heartening conclusion we have 
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drawn from our consultations- 
at least in our more optimistic 
moments— is that there actually may 
be a b:oad potential consensus brew- 
ing concerning basic objectives and 
principles of study-in-depth in this 
field, a general consensus adaptable 
to many of the variations in local 
practice. 

We conceive what follows to be 
chiefly a contribution to the articula- 
tion of such an emerging consensus. 
Therefore, the determinations of 
study -in-depth in religion presented 
here are neither simply descriptive 
nor entirely prescriptive. They aim 
to be something of both. We will say 
what we understand study-in-depth 
in this field to be, so the report will 
sound descriptive. There may never 
be a department in North America 
whose program conforms entirely to 
this description. Still, we shall have 
missed the mark if we are only spin- 
ning our own fond fa;.:ies. To the 
extent that we have hit the mark, 
what follows will have begun to tag 
a wriggling consensus so newly emer- 
gent from the womb that it may 
never have been seen before in 
broad daylight. Yet it will describe, 
to the astonishment of practitioners 
in this discipline, just the sort of 
program they have been implement 
ing, or have been thinking of imple- 
menting, in the way of study-in- 
depth for students majoring in 
religion. 
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RELIGION AS A 
MULTICULTURAL STUDY 

This report focusses on the student. 
What should an undergraduate ex- 
pect to gain from a concentration in 
the study of religion? 

Undergraduate studies in religion 
are not primarily preprofessional. 
They are designed to prepare stu- 
dents for many possible future roles. 
Students bound for religious voca- 
tions generally make up only a small 
minority of religion majors, and 
even fewer go on to graduate pro- 
grams h. the academic study of reli- 
gion. The majority of students 
concentrating in religious studies are 
liberal arts students who plan no 
further formal studies in the field. 
They major in religion the way oth- 
er liberal arts students major in his- 
tory or literature, to cultivate a 
depth dimension in a field of special 
interest to them, in their pursuit of 
broadly humanistic educational goals 
and in their mastery of broadly use- 
ful skills. 

Typically the department of reli- 
gion is a university department, 
contributing to the education of 
students throughout the university. 
Its faculty participates in general- 
education programs and welcomes 
students from every precinct of the 
university in most of its courses. Tra- 
ditionally, in fact, the department of 
religion on many campuses has been 
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regarded as a "service department , H 
its program designed to serve the in- 
terests of students in the university 
at large. The academic study of reli- 
gion remains outward- looking, but 
as the discipline has matured we 
have given more attention to the 
kinds of discipline-specific studies 
that are appropriate to the liberal 
arts student who elects to conduct 
study-in-depth in religion. So we 
begin with these more discipline- 
specific features of our program. 

First and foremost, study-in-depth 
in religion are intrinsically multi- 
cultural, directed to more than one 
religious tradition. This does not 
mean that a student of religion can 
expect to acquire no more than a 
smattering of knowledge of various 
traditions. To study any one religion 
in depth, the student should expect 
to study more than one; to study 
more than one religion she or he 
should expect to achieve, over sever- 
al semesters, a detailed, cumulative 
knowledge of at least one religion, 
generally through a series of courses 
devoted to different periods of its 
history and to different aspects of its 
ongoing life. 

The study of any one historic tra- 
dition (for example, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Hinduism, Islam, Juda 
ism) or of a native tradition of Afri- 
ca or the Americas also is a study 
of the culture or cultures in which it 
has originated and through which it 
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has developed. It is the study of a 
culture at the point of its most fun- 
damental values a* d its deepest val- 
ue conflicts, to which the student 
gains primary access by attending 
to the life of a religious community 
within that culture and to its liter- 
ary, musical, iconic, and architec- 
tural expressions; cultic practices; 
social organization; political strate- 
gies; and the like. The study of reli- 
gion, furthermore, is the study not 
only of a culture but of a society 
and requires the application of socio- 
logical and anthropological methods. 
That already is a very rich study, 
and it is common for the student 
concentrating in the study of reli- 
gion to pursue it in part through 
a subconcentration in one religious 
tradition. 

The student cannot study even 
one religious tradition in depth, 
however, by attending to this tradi- 
tion and its attendant cultures) 
alone. The student could gain in 
sight uito the special features of the 
traditic n in that way, yet not grasp 
it as a religion. The study-in-depth 
of religion requires that the student 
have more than a superficial ac- 
quaintance with at least one other 
tradition in the context of its atten- 
dant culture. Knowledge of at least 
two traditions are required to study 
religion in depth. It does not matter 
in principle which two traditions are 
studied. That will depend largely on 
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local conditions such as the training 
and resources of the faculty. But reli- 
gion cannot be studied academically 
without comparative insight. 

The comparative study of religion 
is not ethnocentric, much less Chris- 
tocentric, or even theocentric. It is 
directed to the cultural specificities 
of each religious tradition under 
study. It brings no preconceived defi- 
nition of generic "religion" to its 
study, but interrogates the tradition 
itself to discover what is "religious" 
in it, on its own terms. It proceeds 
inductively, suiting the methods of 
study to the specific contours of a 
common life in its own time and 
place. 

Yet a precise knowledge of a par- 
ticular religious tradition not only is 
an end in itself but a source, a rich 
field of exerrrpla, through which the 
student pursues an insight into reli- 
gion as a transcultural phenomenon. 
No fixed definition of "religion" is 
presupposed. Any understanding of 
what is religious that may inform 
the study at the outset is tentative 
and heuristic, a way of identifying 
possibly fruitful questions, but any 
such understanding is a rough scaf- 
folding subject to dismantling as the 
subject matter itself gives rise to 
more refined questions. Still, the on 
going effort to grasp what is, in a 
humanly significant sense, "religious" 
in the religions requires that more 
than one tradition be studied, with 
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the same attention to the cultural 
specificity of each. The point is not 
only to identify what is similar ir 
various tradition but to identify 
what is different and why it is dif- 
ferent. "Religion" as a multicultural 
phenomenon is the fundamental ob- 
ject of study, but difference is as in- 
trinsic to the phenomenon as simi- 
larity, so the undertanding of reli- 
gion is constantly evolving, always 
provisional, .subject to refinement 
and enrichment. 

Of course any understanding of 
"culture" is as elusive, and as dynam- 
ic, as such an understanding of "reli- 
gion." The multicultural study of 
religion in depth requires a develop- 
ing methodological sophistication to 
keep pac* with the student's expan- 
ding knowledge of the exempla. In- 
deed, the relation of religion to 
culture is itself extremely varied. Re- 
ligions sometimes have defined them- 
selves against the culture and at 
other times have been reshaped into 
primarily cultural religions, with pro- 
found internal metamorphosis at 
each change in cultural role. Some 
have migrated several times from one 
culture to another, again with pro- 
found inner transformations at each 
migration, and of course the cultures 
have undergone changes no less pro- 
found. In this sense, an adequate un- 
derstanding of any one tradition is 
already multicultural, perhaps mak- 
ing problematic the very notion of a 
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religious tradition- Again, a deeper 
understanding of these issues re- 
quires a study of more than one 
tradition that is attentive to both 
similarities and differences in the 
patterns of variety and change. 

Not every discipline in the liberal 
arcs and sciences, at least as present- 
ly practiced, is intrinsically multi- 
cultural in this way. Fortunately this 
multicultural scope is not unique to 
the study of religion, but it is rare, 
and it is one of the paramount val- 
ues the study of religion in depth 
offers the liberal arts student in . . 
increasingly cosmopolitan world. 



THE SUBJECT 
IS RELIGION 

Like the study of any discipline in 
the liberal arts, the study of religion 
has a great deal in common with 
kindred J.5ciplines in both method 
and subject matters. What differenti 
ates the study of religion? As in the 
case of some other disciplines, but 
by no means all, study in this field is 
multicultural; it is alert to symbolic 
language and gesture*, it attends to 
community-forming narratives and 
shared moral values but also to pri- 
vate meditations and spiritual jour 
neys, to rites of passage and ways of 
coping with suffering and death, to 
ways of celebrating birth and well- 
being. Nevertheless, what fundamen- 
tally differentiates this discipline 



from others, even in the way we pur- 
sue such matters of common inter- 
est, is the fact that we study religion. 
We focus on religion, not just the 
better to understand other things, or 
as a derivative from other aspects of 
the human scene, but because of its 
own intrinsic importance. Students 
of religion learn to ask questions of 
a distinctive sort, inquiring into the 
community life and the solitariness 
of human oeings in order to under- 
stand their religion. 

Many general definitk of reli- 
gion have been proposed, all of them 
notoiiously inadequate in important 
respects, and we already have indi- 
cated our doubt that there is any 
reason to assume any generic essence 
of religion informing all religions. 
Any definitions ir. this field are pro- 
visional and heuristic, a point of de- 
parture for detailed study. Neverthe- 
less, asking any community about its 
religion is a question that brings to 
light vitally significant aspects of its 
lite that otherwise would remain in 
the shadows. 

Are there gods? Are there sacred 
places and times? Are there inviolate 
decencies and taboos to be observed? 
Is human mortality a condition to 
be transcended, or is it the source of 
a devout courage? Inquiringg about 
religion plunges the student into the 
densest and most elusive issues of 
value, introduces the student into an 
ancient and enduring conversation- 
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not always peaceful-about ultimately 
serious matters, engages the imagina- 
tion of the student in the most dar- 
ing imaginative ventures of human 
experience. 

The study of religion is enjoyable. 
For many students it is a disciplined 
encounter with an order of question- 
ing that has affinities with their own 
struggles for personal identity. It is 
one way of joining the human race. 



THE EMPATHETIC STUDY 
OF THE "OTHER" 

The study of religion in d^pth is 
both empathetic and critical. If we 
attend to the empathetic dimension 
first, we do so because criticism in- 
evitably brings to bear the point of 
view of the critic. If criticism is un- 
informed by an empathetic under- 
standing of the criticized, it chiefly 
serves to confirm the moral or cul- 
tural superiority of the critic. For 
that, a liberal education scarcely is 
needed. 

Empathy does not imply approval 
or acquiescence, much less conver- 
sion to "another" faith or con fir 
mation of "one's own." Securing 
conviction is not an objective of the 
academic study of religion. Empathy, 
on the other hand, entails both aes- 
thetic appreciation for and aesthetic 
distance from something that re- 
mains "other," at least for purposes 
of study. 

o 



The empathetic reading of a text, 
for instance, entails not only close 
attention to what is said and precise- 
ly how it is said but also requires 
careful reflection about why it is 
said, and why ir is said in just this 
way: about its reasons but also about 
its emotional grounds, about its in- 
tended effects on an implied reader, 
about the institutional objectives 
served by it, about the mythic as- 
sumptions expressed in its metaphors 
and the hopes and fears betrayed in 
its rhetorical turns. 

The empathetic reading is directed 
to the intentionality of the text, not 
to the disposition of the author as 
such. Where there is a distinctive 
voice in the text, nevertheless, its 
special accents are closely attended 
to, for they are not only expressions 
of authorial personality but of the 
social matrix from which they arose, 
registering the pulses and tensions of 
a shared life. 

Texts, of course, are not the only 
objects of empathetic .study. Indeed, 
many rich traditions among nonlite- 
rate peoples are not textual at all. 
Ethnographic and anthropological 
methods are essential in providing 
access to ar. empathetic understand- 
ing. Ritualb, hymns, icons, institu- 
tional polities, burial practices, 
proverbs, all are studied with atten 
tion to the shapes and movements 
of life disclosed in them, the sensi- 
bilities, aspirations, and dreads of 
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communities alien to the experience 
of the student. 

They are always alien. The other- 
ness is obvious when the religious 
expressions come to us from geo- 
graphically distant cultures, con- 
fronting the student with the 
exciting challenge to comprehend 
the human meaning of people who 
understand themselves and their 
world very differently than the stu- 
dent does. TT]e empathetic under- 
standing grasps the coherence of an 
alien religious point of view within 
itself: th* student discovers that it 
makes sense, and the sense it makes 
enlarges her or his own horizon of 
human possibility. But that same 
very substantial educational value, 
the appreciation of the other, is at 
stake even when the study is di- 
rected to a religious tradition with 
which the student considers hi.n or 
herself to be personally acquainted 
or even identified. 

The defamiliarization of the famil- 
iar can be disconcerting, but it is the 
prelude to the arts of empathetic un- 
derstanding through which the texts 
challenge the student in a fresh way. 
The same is true of studies with a 
more contemporary focus. Of course 
the student cannot directly study reli- 
gious movements in every time and 
place, but to the extent tha' he or 
she has mastered some of the em- 
pathetic arts, the student will be 
equipped to inhabit .he world alert to 



nuances in the words and actions of 
many "other." Even the student's 
home town may seem a very different 
and perhaps more interesting place. 

Our sources, the objects of our 
study, are not passive. They do not 
make up an inert material that we 
can form as we choose. Being "oth- 
er/* with their own rich ways of life, 
they resist our efforts to understand 
them. They elude neat categorization 
and defeat reductive "explanations." 
They talk back. Our best efforts to 
understand these objects never will 
be final, but the very effort sharpens 
our thinking, broadens our human 
horizons, sensitizes our human sym- 
pathies, and confronts us with fun- 
damental human issues. In the 
academic study of religion, the her- 
meneutical arts of empathetic under- 
standing are worth cultivating for 
their own sakes. They also position 
the student of religion for serious 
critical inquiry. 

CRITICAL MEASURES 

The academic study of religion is 
conducted on the premises of the 
modern nonsectarian university. A 
donnish pun, we admit, but not a 
trivial observation, for the premises 
on which we conduct our study are 
located institutionally and intellec- 
tually in centers of learning that 
have their origins in the medieval 
European university and have been 
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methodologically informed by criti- 
cal traditions that have developed 
since tl»e European Enlightenment. 
Students majoring in this field pur- 
sue studies in at least two religu^s 
traditions, and they learn from these 
traditions. They also are initiated 
into an additional tradition, how- 
ever, not religious but academic, 
which dominates the mode in which 
they study religion. This they learn 
as well, but in a different way: tney 
learn its methods, as these methods 
are adapted to this field of study, as 
critical instruments employed in the 
very pursuit of the study. Through 
all their studies in diverse religious 
traditions, students of religion are 
studying "religion." Though they 
pay close attention to the self- 
interpretations of religious commu 
nities, along with other aspects of 
their belief and practice, they do not 
privilege these self-interpretations in 
their own understanding of these 
communities. To regard them under 
the academic category of "religious" 
makes them available for a different 
so/t of investigation, guided by the 
critical methodologies of the 
university. 

This academic orientation to the 
subject matter, even entailing its re- 
signification, is not innocent. "Reli- 
gion" to be sure, is a construct of 
academic study. The use of this con- 
struct in the study of a tradition 
does not impose a unr ersal essence 
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under which the exemplum is sub- 
sumed. It imposes nothing substan- 
tive on the exemplum at all. But its 
heuristic employment does presume 
the possible applicability of critical 
questions and categorizations that 
have proven useful in other studies 
in the field. It makes a text or an in- 
stitutional structure an object of spe- 
cific modes of investigation, con- 
ducted on terms that have evolved 
in academic study since the Enlight- 
enment. Of course the investigation 
may generate new questions, super- 
seding or requiring the revision of 
the ones with which we began. It 
may even disclose the need for an 
entirely different method-or a differ- 
ent exemplum. 

Criticism of religion is not hostile, 
but i^ is independent and suspicious. 
It does not accept at face value the 
apologetic self-presentations of reli- 
gious devotees, or, for that matter, 
the popular polemics of their oppo- 
nents. The posture of suspicion is 
the legacy of post-Enlightenment ac- 
ademic study. 

Feminist criticism is especially 
strong and well-developed in the aca- 
demic study of religion. The modern 
rise of feminism in the academy has 
been virtually coterminous with the 
emergence and naturation of our 
discipline, and the numbers of gifted 
feminist critics a.tracted to the 
academic study of religion have 
achieved an influential critical mass. 
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The study of religion in depr.h in- 
volves sensitivity to the contribu- 
tions of women in religious com- 
munities and to strategies of male 
leadership to keep women in subor- 
dinate roles in religious institutions 
and in society generally. Cultic prac- 
tices, myths and scriptures, images of 
divinit\: all are scrutinized with an 
eye to issues of gender. 

Within the limits of faculty re- 
sources and training, students are 
initiated into the practice of critical 
methods in the process of studying 
every subject matter addressed in 
entry-level and intermediate courses. 
Some courses concentrate primarily 
on critical theory and methodology 
as such, however, so that the critical 
instruments themselves may be ex- 
amined and refined. In addition to 
courses in historic religious tradi- 
tions, then, there also are ccurses- 
sume of them required of majors and 
again within the limits of available 
resources-in philosophy of religion, 
psychology of religion, sociology of 
religion, phenomenology of religion, 
and hermeneutics. Some of these 
critical courses are team-taught wuh 
faculty members in other appropri- 
ate departments. 



A LIBERAL ARTS MAJOR 

It will be obvious even in our efforts 
to describe the more discipline- 
specific features of study-in-depth in 



religion just how embedded in the 
liberal arts curriculum of the Ameri- 
can college and university this study 
is. Still, it is worth mentioning some 
of the more general goals and skills 
the student of religion can expect to 
have in common with other liberal 
arts majors. High on this list is close 
reading. Our students should learn 
to attend closely to the details and 
nuances of primary sources in a vari- 
ety of genres, difficult to understand 
in a variety of ways. Some of the 
texts our students study, fc r in- 
stance, are densely reasoned trea- 
tises, some are poetic and evocative, 
some are artfully propagandistic. It is 
challenging to learn to read such dif- 
ferent types of texts intelligently, and 
of course a close reading is insepar- 
able from interpretation and 
criticism. 

To be sure, there are limits placed 
on close reading when texts have to 
be read in translation, as they are in 
most of our courses. For this reason 
departments generally require or 
strongly recommend proficiency in 
at least one foreign language-pref- 
erably a language in which original 
texts can be studied in advanced 
seminars or thesis tutorials-so that 
development in the skill of close 
reading can culminate in the mas- 
tery of texts in the language in 
which they were written. 

Writing skills also are mastered in 
the religion major, since the writing 
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of papers, from brief expository exer- 
cises to full essays, is required of stu- 
dents on a regular basis, especially in 
upper-level and advanced courses, 
and their work is subjected to criti- 
cism. As students progress from 
entry-level to advanced courses, not 
only should the writing of papers be- 
come the preferred test of compre- 
hension, but discussion should 
predominate as classroom method. 
Students U.arn to be articulate in 
formulating and defending points of 
view, raising critical questions, meet- 
ing the arguments of peers and 
instructors. 

Close reading, grammatical and 
coherent writing, articulacy in the 
give-and-take of discussion, mastery 
and active use of a foreign language, 
such language skills are good exam- 
ples of the kinds of transferable skills 
cultivated in liberal arts majors. 
They are hard-won assets, valuable- 
even marketable— in virtually any ca- 
reer or association our students may 
eventually pursue. So v*hile a liberal 
arts major in religion or kindred 
fields is not narrowly pre profession- 
al, it can be highly relevant to pro- 
fessional and other goals in later life. 
It is in fact arguable that the cultiva- 
tion of such broadly transferable 
.skills is more practical for most un- 
dergraduates than the pursuit of 
skills more narrowly applicable to 
some single profession. 

There also are transferable skills 
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cultivated by the liberal arts major 
other than the linguistic ones we 
have mentioned. Students majoring 
in religion and kindred fields, for in- 
stance, learn to do documentary re- 
search on specialized topics. They 
learn how to design a research pro- 
gram, how to find sources i.i li- 
braries and archives, and how to 
analyze and present their material 
coherently. They learn to use com- 
puters and other technological aids 
to study and research. They learn 
the social skills entailed in coopera- 
tive work and productive disagree- 
ment. They learn to research and 
interpret the past from documentary 
and physical evidence, and they cul- 
tivate skills of systematic observation 
and "thick description" in field work 
projects devoted to contemporary 
situations. 

Besides such transferable skills, stu- 
dents also pursue broad educational 
goals consonant with and reinforced 
by their liberal arts program as a 
whole. They master a number of 
critical methodologies applicable to 
the study of religion and to other 
fields in which they may be working 
as well. T!^> gain insight into vari- 
ous dimensions of contemporary civ- 
ilization, not only through direct 
study of aspects of the current scene 
but through the perspective gained 
by knowledge of other times and 
other places. They discover the rhe- 
torical and experience shaping power 
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of symbol systems and the social 
roots out of which symbol systems 
grow. 

Indeed, students become aware of 
the extent to which the world they 
live in is socially constructed, and 
they become both more and iess at 
home in that world. The world loses 
something of its familiarity but also 
something of its intractable given- 
ness and becomes susceptible to in- 
vention and discovery, to criticism, 
wonder, change; and, as it is with 
the world the students live in, so it 
-is -with themselves. They discover rhe 
stronr ties that bind them in a com- 
mon origin and a common destiny 
with other human beings, but they 
also discover the vulnerability and 
divisive conflicts of human society. 
They discover their own power to 

link. 

With respect to all such ..ills and 
objectives, the study of ruigion in 
depth reinforces studies pursued in 
the other arts and sciences. It is not 
so rigidly departmentalized that our 
students feel they are in alien terri- 
tory when they venture beyond the 
curriculum in religion. 

TOWARD THE 
PROGRAMMATIC DESIGN 
OF THE RELIGION MAJOR 

Details of curricular design in reli- 
gion doubtless will continue to vary 
from campus to campus. Local insti- 
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tutional circumstances are bound to 
be decisive. Usually, too, the religion 
curriculum must accommodate large 
numbers of nonmajors, with some 
courses offered primarily for them 
and many courses open to qualified 
nonmajors. In planning a program 
for majors, however, departments 
confront the need to design a curric- 
ulum that is coherent as a whole, 
and our suggestions are directed to 
that effort. 

Before offering some proposals 
about the progression of stages 
through the major, we will address 
structural features of the major cur- 
riculum as a whole. It seems useful 
to organize dTerings in religion into 
three general categories: studies in 
historic traditions, critical ap- 
proaches to the study of religion, 
and themes and theories. 

□ Studies in historic traditions: The 
bulk of a department's courses gener- 
ally fall into this category, including 
not only particular religions (Bud- 
dhism, Judaism) but also the reli- 
gions of large geographic areas 
(native American, African, Asian). 
Here the student will encounter, in a 
program extending over several se- 
mesters, courses in the history and 
some of the distinctive features of 
two or more historic traditions. 

□ Critical approaches to the study 
of religion: Studies directed to his- 
toric traditions already are critical 
in the sense that appropriate critical 
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methods are employed and tested 
in interpreting these traditions. But 
some studies should address the criti- 
cal approaches themselves, subjecting 
a body of critical theory (sociology 
of religion, phenomenology, and so 
on) to analysis and criticism. Stu* 
dents majoring in religion should 
take at least two critical or metacriti- 
cal courses of this sort, perhaps in- 
cluding a required seminar restricted 
to majors. 

□ Themes and theories; There is a 
considerable body of literature, some 
of it by major religious thinkers, that 
addresses religious themes of over- 
arching significance-theories of ritu 
al, ideas of God, gender issues, social 
ethics, and personal faith. Students 
of religion should take some critical 
soundings in this body of literature, 
especially in works relevant to their 
larger interests in this field. Some 
courses might be organized themat- 
ically, for example, auund theories 
of myth and ritual, and some might 
be devoted to the work of one or 
more constructive religious thinkers. 

We suggest that all three of these 
elements shoull be represented in 
the total struct ire of a major pro* 
gram. It is not „o clear just where 
each of them should fit in the un- 
folding of that program from intro- 
ductory to advanced studies. All 
three structural elements seem neces- 
sary, but their relation to each other 
is kaleidoscopic, and their integra- 



tion into a particular program well 
may differ from one institution to 
another. 

In addition to finding appropriate 
places for these three structural ele« 
ments, it is important that there be 
a progression through the major pro* 
gram so that students can advance 
in their knowledge and critical so- 
phistication from one stage to anoth- 
er. A curricular program might be 
arranged in four progressive stages: 
□ Entry-level studies: Entry-level 
courses are designed for new or po- 
tential majors to introduce them into 
university studies in this field. The 
most fundamental entry-level cojrse 
is the departmental introduction de- 
signed to orient students to the cur- 
ricular program as a whole. It should 
provide materials that students can 
use and build on in the more ad- 
vanced studies offered by the depart- 
ment. This integral relation to a 
department's program is essential, 
hut it can be achieved in different 
ways. Some departments, for in- 
stance, might focus the introduction 
on two or more significantly differ- 
ent historic traditions-perhaps one 
that is text-oriented and another 
that has developed among nonliter 
ate peoples. A department might 
even undertake a survey of major 
world religions. 

A different focus might introduce 
students to some of the critical ap- 
proaches employed in university 
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studies in religion, with exempla 
chosen from one or more historic 
traditions. In that case the design 
will be determined by theoretical 
and critical interests, with the exem- 
pla chosen to provide appropriate 
subject matters for the exercise of 
such interests and skills. Depart- 
ments with sufficient resour.es might 
even offer two alternative depart* 
mental introductions-perhaps one of 
each of these types-and might offer 
other entry-level courses besides the 
departmental introduction, that is, 
one designed to provide an overview 
of one or another historic tradition 
in which the department has special 
teaching strength. 

□ Intermediate studies; The student 
might take most of his or her 
courses devoted to major periods in 
the development of at least two hiy 
toric traditions or to significant as- 
pects distinctive to them. Critical 
discipline? should be employed in 
the interpretation of this material, 
and students should become self* 
conscious about their use of these 
disciplines. At this point, students 
might take one course focussing on 
critical approaches and one on 
themes and theories. Much of the 
students* course work will be concen- 
trated in this stage. 

□ Advanced studies: Advanced 
studies should be more specialized, 
presupposing the materials students 
have examined at the intermediate 



level. Seminars restricted to majors 
and to students who have fulfilled 
the intermediate-le*'el prerequisites 
are effective, as are tutorials that per- 
mit students to explore more deeply 
interests that were generated in the 
intermediate studies. 
□ Capstone studies: These culminat- 
ing studies for seniors should offer 
students opportunities to apply and 
refine insights cultivated in their ear 
Her studies. Since insight and the 
ability to use methods and concepts 
critically are more important at this 
level than cumulative knowledge, the 
use of comprehensive examinations 
seems inappropriate. For some stu- 
dents, researching and composing 
a senior thesis is an ideal capstone 
study. An alternative might be the 
preparation of a portfolio of the stu- 
dents best work, including papers 
and projects that are revised to rep- 
resent the best level of thinking that 
the student has achieved. The com- 
position of an intellectual autobiog- 
raphy also might be appropriate at 
the end of a senior's year, enabling 
the student to review and assess his 
or her own development through the 
program. Outside faculty members 
might be invited to the campus to 
examine some of these materials and 
to interview graduating seniors, ask- 
ing them to assess what has gone 
right and what has gone wrong in 
their programs. 
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*Thc mcm^rs of the task force on the study 
of the religion major are. Stephen Crucs, 
Wcslcyan University Isuibc), Frederick Den- 
ny, University of Colorado-Boulder; Carole 
Myscofski, University of Missouri; June 



O'Connor, University of California-River 
side, Albert Rabil, Jr., SUN. -College at Old 
Wcstbury, and James Wiggins, Syracuse 
University. 
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Colleges and universities strive to 
provide an intellectually liberating 
education for their undergraduate 
students. Although the nature of a 
liberal education has generated con- 
siderable debate, 2 a truly liberating 
education requires students to un- 
dertake study-in-depth in a given 
discipline. An earlier AAC report 
concludes that study-in-depth implies 
at least the following: 

□ comprehension of a complex 
structure of knowledge 

□ achievement of critical sophistica- 
tion through sequential learning ex- 
periences (which cannot be reached 
merely by cumulative exposure to 
more and more subject matter) 

□ acquis.tion of abilities and skills 
required to undertake independent 
work 

□ development of and disposition to 
undertake new learning in order to 
serve themselves and ther bociety as 
citizens.* 

In sociology and other social sci- 
ences, study-in-depth as part of a lib- 
eral education also will include 
experience with: 



□ a centra! core of method and 
theory 

□ a range of topics <md variety of 
analytic tools 

□ a crucial interplay between con- 
tinuous observation on the one 
hand and a developing, articulated 
theoretical base on the other. 4 

The American Sociological Asso- 
ciation (ASA) executive office often 
receives calls from institutions asking 
for criteria and guidelines with 
which sociology programs can be 
evaluated. ASA has never developed 
a set of guidelines because it recog- 
nizes the diversity within the disci- 
pline as well as the diversity in the 
contexts in which sociology is 
taught. At the same time, the Teach- 
ing Services Program promotes effec- 
tive teaching; provides materials and 
training, and offers a journal, Teacfi 
ing Sociology, as a way to help de- 
partments meet their own goals. The 
academic climate has changed: as 
mandated reviews of departments in- 
crease, ASA is called upon more fre- 
quently to assist in these areas. 

ASA and AAC jointly appointed a 
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task force in sociology in spring 1989 
to examine how the sociology major 
achieves these goals. This report pre- 
sents an account cf the work of the 
task force, an overview of the cur- 
rent situation in sociology, and thir- 
teen specific recommendations. 

The task force recommendations 
are not prescriptive but specific and 
significant guidelines. V/e recognize 
the diversity in departments: in size, 
mission, budget, geographic location, 
student demographics, and other fac- 
tors. We hope each department will 
give the report serious attention and 
determine what parts are pertinent 
to their own program. This written 
report is the beginning of a process 
of reflection and improvement with- 
in our discipline. Reviewing the rec- 
ommendations, even to amend or 
reject them, will renew the vitality 
and increase the coherence of soci- 
ology programs. 



SPECIAL CONDITIONS 
INFLUENCING 
THE SOCIOLOGY MAJOR 

Three major sets of issues influence 
the character of most sociology pro- 
grams. The first is the development 
of sociology as an academic disci- 
pline over the past one hundred 
years. A second factor is the diver- 
sity of specializations found in soc* 
ology. The third set of issues arises 
from the wide diversity of students 
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enrolled in sociology courses and in 
sociology as a major. 

The development of sociology 
as an academic discipline 
Sociology is a relatively new disci- 
pline. Baker and Rau present a syn- 
opsis of the growth and ethos of the 
curriculum: 
Sociology was first organized as ac- 
ademic work for students and pro- 
fessors in the 1880s and 1890s. 
During the first several decades, 
sociologists struggled against con- 
siderable odds to develop a field of 
study and gain academic respec- 
tability. Sociology was driven by 
the spirit of social amelioration 
and attempted to make the study 
cf e ! l kinds of social problems aca- 
demically credible. There was a 
tendency to add courses to the 
curriculum around the fringes of 
economics and the practical con- 
cerns of social welfare. While early 
founders were defensive about or- 
ganizing the leftovers in tlio :ocial 
sciences... they kept busy establish- 
ing a curriculum and finding jobs 
for newly trained sociologists, 
many of whom were converts from 
economics or th ministry. The 
founders enjoyed making pro* 
nouncements about the "science of 
society," but the rhetoric of scence 
did not help create a coherent aca- 
demic discipline or a wdl orga* 
nized curriculum. 5 
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Like the other social sciences, soci- 
ology's origins lie in philosophy. Its 
development in the United States as 
a separate discipline parallels almost 
exactly the growth of the university 
and the emergence of the specialized 
disciplines we know today. By the 
early twentieth century, the forma- 
tion of learned societies expressed 
and expanded all the university- 
based disciplines and sociology in 
particular; the American Sociologi- 
cal Society was founded in 1905/ 

More than any of the other social 
sciences, sociology was shaped by 
the momentous changes taking place 
in Europe and the United States in 
the nineteenth century. Durkheim, 
Marx, Weber, and Simmel, sociolo- 
gy's founders, took as their text the 
i ndust rial-cap it alist-urban revolution 
that was taking place around them. 
The founders traced the effects of 
this revolution on traditional values, 
religion, economic and political insti- 
tutions, family, and community. 
Their approaches to these issues 
combined empirical observation with 
an understanding of social structure, 
thereby setting apart sociology as a 
distinctive discipline. 

Sociology appealed 10 students 
most, however, for its promise to 
ameliorate misery and illuminate 
pressing social concerns. By 1910, 
when the major was firmly estab- 
lished in the undergraduate curricula 
O f American universities, sociologists 
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were marl ing the boundaries be- 
tween the:: discipline and the other 
social sciences and philosophy.' 

The discipline-based department, 
another hallmark of university devel- 
opment, became the instrument for 
carrying out this project. 8 Because 
sociology was a young discipline, sep- 
arate departments were established 
more slowly than those in more tra 
dir onal disciplines such as history. 
They took hold more firmly in uni- 
versities than in colleges, where even 
now sociology sometimes is com- 
bined with anthropology or social 
work. 

The dominance of the university, 
with its accomp .,ing proliferation 
of disciplines and departments, splin- 
tered the nineteenth-century consen- 
sus about what constituted a liberal 
arts education.** This was almost as 
true within the disciplines as they 
grew ever more numerous and cum 
plex, sociology was no exception. 

The discipline took shape in the 
twentieth century with pendulum 
shifts toward positivism, large-scale 
social theory, attention to social 
problems and the dispossessed, and 
exploration into more social phe- 
nomena. Enrollments built to a peak 
in the 1960s, fell in the next two de- 
cades, and are climbing again. 

The sociology curriculum has been 
loosely structured from the begin- 
ning. In its American form, sociolo- 
gy has evolved as a cultura 1 entity 
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with three distinct legacies: 

□ The theoretical legacy, wherein 
several generations of scholars have 
written a literature of commentary 
on the theorists and theories of 
sociology. 

□ The methodological legacy: Build- 
ing on the social 5 irvey movement 
of the progressive era, attitude stud- 
ies, demographic work, and major 
developments in statistics and com- 
puter software, sociologists analyze 
all kinds of quantifiable social data 
ar. J pursue qualitative field methods, 

□ The civic legacy of substantive 
topics: a longstanding interest in dis- 
tinctly "sociological" topics such as 
family, crime and deviance, race rela- 
tions, community and urban culture, 
gender, death and dying, and com- 
plex organizations. 

According to Baker and Rau, the 
undergraduate curriculum has been 
structured around two professional 
subcultures— theory and methods- 
that are loosely grafted to an array 
of substantive topics. 10 

Diversity of specializations 
Sociology is characterized by plural 
ism in theoretical and methodologi 
cal approaches, in substantive spe- 
cializations, and in units of analysis 
(from small groups through organiza- 
tions to whole societies). Crosscut' 
ting these specialties is the range of 
pedagogies faculty members use to 
^each. The resulting diversity limits 



consensus on what is important for 
sociology students to know. Conse- 
quently, even among similar institu- 
tions, there may be little similarity 
in the content of the sociology 
major. 

The task force's analysis of cata- 
logues showed consensus on an in- 
troductory course, one or more 
methods and statistics courses, and 
one or more theory courses. The 
point at which students are encour- 
aged or required to take these 
courses, however, varies from sopho- 
more to senior year. Other courses 
that make up the total credits for 
the major show no patterns within 
or across departments. There was no 
other discernable pattern in require- 
ments for the major in departments 
of differing missions and sizes. 

The substantive courses in the so- 
ciology major have led one colleague 
to describe it as a "7-11 curriculum"- 
students dash in and out at their 
convenience, taking what they want 
when they want. 

There are some points of 
consensus: 

□ Most sociologists agree on the 
crucial role of different types of so- 
cial structures— institutions, organiza- 
tions, even stable communication 
patterns-in understanding human 
behavior. 

□ Most sociologists agree on the im- 
portance of microlevel processes and 
interactions that foster the develop- 
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ment and growth of the "self." 

□ Most sociologists see the value of 
empirical analysis using a variety of 
methods. 

Diversity of students 
Sociology courses provide an impor- 
tant service function in most col- 
leges. Sociology majors often make 
up a small percentage of the students 
even in upper-division classes. Stu- 
dent diversity shows itself in these 
ways: 

□ Students enter the sociology cur- 
riculum lacking a conception of the 
field. Not only is sociology taught 
sporadically in high schools, the gen- 
eral public lacks an understanding of 
the discipline. Very few students de- 
claie a sociology major upon enter- 
ing colleger 

□ Sociology attracts <t diverse group 
of students, they come *rom and go 
into a variety of occupations; come 
from and go to metropolitan areas, 
suburban areas, and rural areas, and 
come from all age groups, both gen- 
ders, all ethnic groups, and all social 
classes. This diversity is a strength. 
Giving voice to different social per- 
spectives is a vital underpinning of 
the sociology curriculum. 

□ Because of a lack of inherent se- 
quencing in content and few prereq- 
uisites, there are nonmajors in all 
sociology classes, even upper-division 
courses. Lower-division courses typ- 
— illy include more nonmajors than 
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majors. 

□ Compared to students in many 
arts and sciences fields, students in 
sociology declare the major late in 
their undergraduate careers. Most 
other majors are recruited through 
general-education courses, from eth- 
er majors, and from among the "un- 
decided." By the time the sociology 
major is declared (usually late in the 
sophomore or early in the junior 
year), the student must rush to take 
required courses. The "compressed 
major" complicates the goal of study- 
in-depth. 



RATIONALE 
FOR STUDY-IN-DEPTH 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

The task force defines study-in-depth 
within the sociology major as the de- 
velopment of a coherent and mature 
conception of sociology as a schol- 
arly endeavor. Study-in-depth implies 
a process of intellectual development 
whereby students become part of the 
sociological community of discourse. 
Social integration fosters cognitive 
integration. 

To move to a rationale for the so- 
ciology major as study-in-depth, the 
task force concentrated on three 
themes: 

□ acquisition of a sociological 
perspective 

□ the goals of liberal education 

□ student intellectual development," 
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The interplay among these themes 
undergirds our recommendations for 
how to achk /e study-in-depth. 

Acquisition of a sociological 
perspective 

Sociologists generally agree that the 
sociological perspective incorporates 
three central aspects: 

□ the preeminence of social struc- 
tures and their influences on micro 
and macrolevel social processes 

□ the value of empirical analysis 

□ the link, in C Wright Mills' 
terms, between private troubles and 
public issues, or the individual s ex- 
perience and larger social processes/-' 

The curriculum in the sociology 
major should offer students multiple 
experiences for building and testing 
theory, collecting and evaluating 
data, and using the jociological per- 
spective in linking rhur lives to larg- 
er social processes The sociological 
perspective enables students to be- 
come aware of social forces affecting 
their lives. Such liberation is cer- 
tainly part of the general meaning 
of liberal education. 

The goals of liberal education 
The second part of study in-depth is 
liberal, or liberating, education itself. 
As defined in AAC's Integrity in the 
College Curriculum) a liberal educa* 
tion fosters specific capacities, includ* 
ing logical and analytic reasoning; 
literacy; numeracy, historical con- 
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sciousness, understanding of science 
and scientific inquiry; understanding 
of values and their relationships to a 
variety of life situations; apprecia- 
tion of symbolic expression; interna- 
tional and multicultural competence; 
experience with study-in-depth, and 
involvement in a community of 
learning. 13 Properly structured, a so- 
ciology major allows students to 
achieve reasonable competency i: 11 
of these domains. 

Sociology further contributes to 
liberal education by unfettering the 
mind. Peter Berger describes sociolo- 
gy as a way of seeing, of seeing 
through things, and going beyond 
the ordinary, the obvious and what 
is manifest. 14 He further ; otes that 
"...familiarity breeds indifference."' 15 
There is a need for "debunking" be- 
cause things are not always as they 
appear. Selvin and Wilson note that 
sociology opens "the mind's door to 
the deceptively familiar world of so- 
cial arrangements. It prompts us to 
question the customary. It encour- 
ages us to entertain alternatives 

We get a truer view of social reality 
as sociology reveals the complexity 
of cause and effect in human 
affairs— the likelihood of causes other 
than we had supposed, and effects 
that may be far different from what 
we had in mind.. . ," 16 

Students* intellectual development 
The third theme is students' intellec- 
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tual development, one of the central 
concerns of higher education. The 
stages of intellectual development 
differ slightly in various taxono- 
mies. 17 Sociologists should familiarize 
themselves with different models but 
focus on their common core: first, a 
recognition that students at different 
stages of intellectual development in- 
terpret questions and concepts in 
notably different ways, and second, 
that stages of intellectual develop- 
ment represent students' increasing 
capacity to deal with abstraction, or- 
ganizing principles, and interrelation- 
ships. Intellectual development is not 
automatic, but it can be stimulated 
by instruction. Therefore, regardless 
of debates over any one taxonomy, 
sociologists should consider intellec- 
tual development as both a goal and 
a constraint when organizing and 
numbering courses and deciding 
what is taught and how. 

In general, the first stage of intel- 
lectual development involves remem- 
bering facts and description, with 
students oriented to authoritatively 
determinable right and wrong an- 
swers. This material often is tested 
with multiple-choice questions. A 
second stage asks for comparisons of 
one situation with another: the be* 
ginning of analysis. At a more ad- 
vanced stage, students move from 
comparisons to identification of vari- 
ables. By showing how variables re- 
late to each other and offering an 
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interpretation, students begin the 
process of building theory. 

At a fourth stage, students move 
toward evaluating and synthesizing 
the various kinds of pertinent theo- 
ries, comparing one theory to anoth- 
e.. For instance, students might 
contrast the works of Karl Marx and 
Max ^Xeber on what the two men 
say abcut class and powei. In soci- 
ology, causal analysis draws on dif- 
ferent theoretical sources for major 
explanatory variables. Synthesis and 
evaluation of theories therefore are 
essential for students' preparation for 
independent inquiry. 

The task force believes that these 
three themes ought to converge 
through study-in-depth in sociology. 
The major should foster a student's 
intellectual development, competency 
in applying the sociological perspec- 
tive, and ways of seeing fundamental 
to liberating education. 



HOW TO SEQUENCE 

Rau and Dale have highlighted three 
dimensions on which sequencing oc- 
curs, skills courses (methods and the- 
ory), substantive courses, and critical 
thinking. 1 * The goal is to move stu- 
dents on all three dimensions 
simultaneously. 

To move only on one dimension 
offers pitfalls. A student may be 
technically proficient but without 
substantive grounding; a student 
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may oe critically incisive but lack 
training in the concepts and ap- 
proaches of the discipline. 

The skills dimension is the easiest 
place to begin sequencing because 
most departments require at least 
two skills courses (methods and the- 
ory). These courses should be cou- 
pled and sequenced. If students can 
take courses in any sequence, then 
instructors cannot presume knowl- 
edge from prerequisites. Consider 
the standard methods-statistics- 
theory sequence. If the sequence 
were only three courses and if stu- 
dents could take them in any order, 
there are six different combinations, 
imagine if the sequence included 
more courses. This decoupling of 
courses characterizes many of the 
catalogues we reviewed. 

The task force recommends that 
skills courses be offered earlier rather 
than later in the major (that is, late 
sophomore year to early junior year 
rather than senior year). 

The substantive dimension shows 
much more variety. In most depart 
ments, it is hard to find an underly- 
ing logic for the course titles and 
sequencing of substantive courses. 

Some dimensions on which a de- 
partment might sequence substantive 
courses are: 

□ requiring increasing sophistication 
in reading and doing e; pirical re- 
search and theoretical analysis 

□ moving from courses central to 



sociology to ones that are more spe- 
cialized and Lss central, though 
equally valid and interesting (For ex- 
ample, a course on social stratifica- 
tion might be offered or required 
early in the major. Courses such as 
sociology of spor: might be senior 
electives.) 

□ moving from courses aimed at 
nonnajors to those aimed at majors 

□ moving along a track or concen- 
tration of courses in one area-for ex- 
ample, criminology, gerontology, or 
medical sociology-that progress from 
introductory materials to more ad- 
vanced work 

□ moving from microlevel phenome- 
non to macrolevel units of analysis 
or vice versa 

□ moving from social institutions 
(that is, family, education) to social 
processes (that is, urbanization, 
change) or vice versa 

□ following a theme or set of 
themes. At the University of 
Houston, for example, the depart- 
ment has identified three sociological 
concerns, the distributive (looking at 
social inequality), the social psycho- 
logical, and the organizational. 
Courses revolve around the applica- 
tion of one theme to several social 
institutions or application of three 
themes to one institution. 19 The de- 
partment groups courses within a 
theme, and students are expected to 
take courses within each group in a 
prescribed order. 
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For the critical-thinking dimen- 
sion, the course numbering system 
should reflect the increasing de- 
mands placed on students. Granting 
the reality that students within a 
single course are always at different 
levels of intellectual development, in- 
structors should do as much as they 
can to stimulate intellectual compe 
tence in applying and interrelating 
the fields concepts, methods, and 
perspectives. As students progress 
through the major, they should have 
more and more experiences with ac- 
tive learning, oral and written com 
munication, application of learning 
from one context to another, data 
manipulation and analysis, original 
research activities, and synthesis of 
material that has come before. 

In sum, departments should plot 
courses on the three dimensions to 
reflect accurately their sequencing 
decisions. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR SOCIOLOGY PROGRAMS 

I. Departments should articulate and 
publish goals and rationales for their 
program. 

Faculty members in sociology de- 
partments should collectively devel- 
op, articutate, publish, monitor, and 
assess goals and rationales for their 
programs, taking into account th* 
institutions mission and student 
characteristics. 



This task force drafted a set of de- 
partmental goals as an example. 20 
The goals are phrased in terms of 
observable behavior. For each goal, 
the student should be able to do cer- 
tain things-outcomes that can be 
demonstrated to faculty members 
who can assess the quality of the 
work. The task force strongly en- 
courages departments to think in 
terms of behavioral outcomes and 
not stop the process with lofty, im- 
measurable goals. 21 

2. Departments should assess the 
needs and interests of their studcnts f de 
partmcntal goals and practices should 
reflect and respond to these needs and 
interests. "Communicating clear ex 
pecttitions for students depends, in 
part, on understanding discrepancies 
between expectations instructors es- 
tablish and those students accept as 
consistent with their own"" 

Departments should engage in 
continual evaluation of their pro- 
grams with a commitment to a for- 
mal review every five years. The 
important principle is that feedback 
from students is a central part of the 
program. Departments could survey 
undergraduate majors, nonmajors, 
and graduates, use evaluations of in- 
struction and advising, conduct fo- 
cus groups; and so forth. They 
should ask how relevant and under 
standable the parts of the major are, 
as well as how major as a whole pre- 
pares students for their jobs. Faculty 
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members can use the results from 
this monitoring to adjust individual 
courses, parts of the curriculum, ad- 
vising, and the overall rationale of 
the major. 

3. Departments should structure the 
curriculum and pedagogical experiences 
to increase the intellectual development 
of students over time. To this end, de- 
partments should promote active learn 
ing experiences. 

As noted earlier, the content of so- 
ciology does not present a compel- 
ling, singular, hierarchical sequence 
of courses. Departments must devel- 
op that sequence and its rationale. 
Howevei, the sequencing should be 
based on the intellectual sophistica- 
tion expected of students and re- 
flected in coursework. As n start, the 
numbering and prerequisite system 
need to make sense to students, par 
ents, advisors, and colleagues in oth 
er disciplines. 

Departments should monitor 
courses and the entire program for 
the proportion* of material at van 
ous levels of intellectual functioning, 
ranging from the lowest level of de 
scribing and remembering to the 
highest level of independent inquiry. 
Careful examination of syllabi and 
discussion among faculty members 
can reveal inconsistencies in numbcr- 
.ng, prerequisites, sequencing, and 
difficulty of material. While it seems 
obvious that lower-division courses 
should offer preparation-in content 
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and skill— for upper-division courses, 
the task forces examination of 
course descriptions and syllabi does 
not show sufficient application of 
this principle. 

4. Departments should have at least 
four levels in a sequence of courses in 
the major. 

Our review of current practices 
shows a "ferris wheel" model of se- 
quencing. Anyone, freshman to sen- 
ior, who has the "ticket" (the intro- 
ductory course prerequisite) can hop 
on at any point. The few courses re- 
quired for the major (usually meth- 
ods, statistics, and theory) require 
this single prerequisite, and rarely 
are students expected to take them 
in my order. As Goldsmid and Wils- 
on note, "Our scanning of college 
and university catalogues suggests 
that sociology has far fewer prerequi 
sites for advanced courses than do 
psychology and economics." 2 1 

In the four- level sequence, how- 
ever, the first level consists of an 
introductory-level course (or courses) 
designed to give an overall picture of 
the discipline, including basic ques- 
tions, concepts, and typical answers 
to the questions. The task force rec 
ognizes the difficulty and importance 
of teaching this course, and we rec- 
ommend that departments: 
□ consider teaching introductory so 
ciology as a laboratory course, with 
some small-group e.\, .rience (for ex 
ample, discussion gi~ups) if it is 
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taught in a large class setting 

□ put their best teachers in the in- 
troductory course, those could be 
senior or junior faculty members. If 
a few very promising graduate stu 
dents are used, they should receive 
teacher training and peer review as a 
part of their teaching assignments. 
The same type of support and feed 
back should be accorded part-time, 
temporar. instructors, who should 
be used as infrequently as possible. 

□ move toward providing an uc.Jer 
standing of society more than an ex 
planation of the intricacies of the 
discipline of sociology. The courses 
should be less encyclopedic or fact 
and name oriented and should em 
phasize powerful ideas in sociology, 
empirical generalization, and the 
general sociological perspective. Such 
emphases come at the expense of 
coverage. Our best estimate is that 
90 percent of students in introduc- 
tory sociology never take another so- 
ciology course. While that number 
should be lower, departments need 
v, consider the nonmajor as the au 
dience for the introductory course. 

□ model "sociological thinking," 
preferably through active learning. 
In every introductory course, stu 
dents should be asked to read some 
original writing lev en in addition to 
a textbook), do some writing (even 
short answers), and critique a piece 
of sociological work. In short, stu 
dents should see that souuogy is a 
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creative enterprise. 

The second level in the sequence 
includes required courses in basic so- 
ciological skills (statistics, methods, 
and theory) and substantive courses 
(for example, sociology of the family 
or social stratification) designed to 
provide students v ith breadth of 
knowledge without assuming their 
prior exposure to ru£.:ch training 
jr sociological theory. The task force 
considers first-level and second-level 
courses to be lower -division courses 

The third level includes advanced 
substantive courses that continue to 
develop breadth and depth. These 
courses assume that stuc'nts have a 
background in social research meth 
ods and theory, they require stu 
dents to apply and develop the 
analytical skills they have acquired 
at thr second level while they absorb 
additional substantive information. 
In short, second-level courses are 
firm prerequisites for these upper 
division courses. 

The fourth level includes one or 
more capstone courses, in which stu 
dents are encouraged to integrate dif 
ferent parts of their cour£CV.^«k into 
a coherent and mature conception of 
sociology as an approach to inquiry 
and to life. The capstone experience 
should emphasize students* ability to 
pull things together rather than pur 
sue a narrow specialty, as might oc- 
cur in a special topics course. Stu- 
dents may concentrate on certain 
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monographs or write on a specific 
topic, but their work should bring to 
bear on the topic at hand all their 
preparation in the majo^ As part of 
the capstone, students should write a 
senior paper or thesis or complete 
some other kind of a professional 
"product" (for example, a videotape 
or photo display). The capstone 
should be required of all majors. 

5. Detriments should structure the 
curriculum to recognize explicitly the in 
tellectual connections betueen socalogy 
and other disciplines. 

One <?oal of a liberal education is 
for students to recognise intellectual 
connections among disciplines. Soci 
ology programs .have several alterna 
tives for achieving greater intellectual 
integration: 

Q Within courses, instructors can 
integrate material from other disci 
plines by comparing methodologies, 
theories, and findings of different 
disciplinary approaches. 

□ Through careful advising, depart 
ments can encourage students to 
take "connected" courses in other de 
partments. These recommendations 
should be based on the complemen 
tarity of the connected course to so- 
ciology. While sociologists might 
agree that it is valuable for students 
to take psychology courses, the sou 
ology adviser should knew which 
specific topics, instructors, and ped 
agogics challenge sociology students. 

□ Taking a minor in another feld 
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enhances students' ability to see con- 
nections among courses. 
□ Departments can encourage stu 
dents to take part in interdisciplin- 
ary programs such as women's 
studies, urban studies, or gerontol- 
ogy, among others. 

6. Departments should design a cur- 
ricidum that gives students repeated 
experiences in posing sociological ques 
tions and bringing data to bear on 
them t making full use of computer 
and immunisation technologic* as 

liable. 

Education in sociology depends on 
the ability to collect and analyze 
data as well as construct theoretical 
analyses. Students* sociological per 
spective grows from these active 
learning experiences. Sociology 
courses, then, must be viewed as lab- 
oratory science-requiring appropri- 
ate technology, facilities, and small 
class size. The large lecture format- 
passive learning-should be phased 
out/ 4 At the very least, passive for- 
mats and styles should be modified 
to include more inquiry through dis- 
cussion, case studies, critiques, 
computer assisted instruction that is 
not drill and practice, simulations, 
and so on. 

Probably the earliest "test" of a 
proposition begins with library re- 
search and literature review. Here 
the simple technologies of comput- 
erized library searches are appropri- 
ate. Part of the major fhould include 
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instruction in retrieving secondary 
data and using key abstracting ser- 
vices and reference documents. 2 * 

Sociology majors should be com- 
puter literate. Departments should 
try to offer basic training in personal 
v, mputer use and relevant software, 
including analysis of quantitative 
and qualitative data, word process- 
ing, and menu-driven exercises. If 
possible, students should have expe- 
rience on a mainframe system and 
familiarity with packages such as 
SPSS or SAS, with coding and file 
creation and other s.mple proce- 
dures. 

Different approaches to data col- 
lection and analysts are feasible. Ob- 
serving behavior in organizations or 
small groups or working with small- 
group laboratories or focus groups 
provides training in the sociological 
perspective. Using key informants for 
analyzing sociological patterns, pry- 
cesses, and social constructions can 
be instructive. Similarly, collecting, 
organizing, and analyzing historical 
data can illusr^te sociological meth- 
ods of description and of analyzing 
change. 

7. Departments should structure ac- 
tivities to promote a productive learn 
ing community that includes students 
and faculty members. 

An important pedagogical tool for 
students intellectual development 
rests on the sociological principle 
that intellectual integration is fos- 
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tered in large parts from social- 
network integration. When students 
have common experiences, know 
each other and their professors, and 
have contact outside the classroom, 
they can respond to each other's ide- 
as more constructively, they enter a 
community of discourse. Because of 
constraints on sequencing the soci- 
ology major, it is especially impor- 
tant that departments create 
conditions that foster a socio- 
intellectual community for their 
students. 

Sociology traditionally has tried to 
draw undergraduates into the disci- 
pline through departmental clubs, 
colloquia, and other special events. 
As more students enroll part-time 
and commute from jobs and families 
and as faculty members are pressed 
in their own work lives, however, 
these extracurricular activities are 
more difficult to engineer. 

The use of small groups of stu- 
dents to solve problems and work 
out exercises has become common in 
sociology courses other than statis- 
tics and lab courses. 26 C Uaborative 
research projects also enhance 
community. 

Another approach is to have stu- 
dents take several courses that are 
clustered around a common theme 
such at ...*nce, technology, and hu- 
man value*. Students can be clus- 
tered as a cohort that experiences 
first-year core courses together. 
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In addition to the above strategies 
for socio-intellectual contact, stu- 
dents need to develop an identity as 
sociologists (or student sociologists). 
Faculty members should mentor all 
students, have them work as interns 
within the department, and encour- 
age them to attend professional 
meetings and discuss what they have 
learned. 

This professional socialization is 
hardly indoctrination. Part of the so- 
ciological perspective is the drive to 
critique. The diversity of our field 
and the lack cf consensus abcMt key 
courses may arise from the self- 
reflective and self-critical way soci- 
ology faculty members think about 
their discipline. This ability and 
habit of critique, no doubt, will be 
passed on to students. 

Outside of the classroom, good ad- 
vising is essential to promoting a 
community of discoursed The ASA 
Code of Ethics stresses the impor- 
tance of helping students with job 
placement and fostering their in« 
volvement in the department and 
the community of discourse. Depart 
ments might develop handbooks 
about the department and the field, 
standard packets of career materials, 
or sample resumes. 

As Carol Schneider notes, "We 
bring students into the academic 
community... not to make them resi- 
dent citizens in the academic world 
q but rather to nurture and support 



them as they develop the capabilities 
they need to enter and negotiate 
across many communities of dis- 
course and understanding inside, but 
especially outside, the academy." 28 
Sociology and anthropology provide 
perspectives to help us stand outside 
of our own experience and reflect on 
it. Furthermore, we can anticipate 
future roles (employee, parent, pro- 
fessional sociologist) as an extension 
of this "step out" process. 

8. Departments should structure ac- 
tivities to help students integrate their 
educational experiences within the de- 
partment and across depa jnents. 

Most students do not take sociolo- 
gy in high school, ar n introduc- 
tory sociology course in college is 
their only exposure to the field. This 
introductory course usually has 
many purposes and constituencies, 
general education, prerequisites for 
other sociology courses, and reqi de- 
ments for other majors. 

The task force suggests that these 
students might best be exposed 
to descriptions of social institutions 
and how institutions are organized. 
Most have had little experience in 
society's institutions, they have not 
thought seriously about differences 
between institutions. Except for vot- 
ing, they have virtually no experi- 
ence in political institutions ;;nd 
only meager experience with eco- 
nomic ones. Yet these represent two 
of the major causal influences on 
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their attitudes and behavior. 

Students do have considerable ex- 
perience in family life, but some only 
from the perspective of children. 
Likewise, their experience with edu- 
cation, while substantial, has been in 
a relatively homogenous environ- 
ment with their own race and social 
class. Students should be exposed 
to other experiences with social 
institutions. 

9. Departments should structure the 
curriculum to underscore the centrality 
cf race, class, gender, and culture in so- 
ciety and in sociological analysis. 

Race, class, and gender are "central 
categories of social experience" that 
affect us all. 29 Many courses fall vic- 
tim to the ghettoization of sex and 
race in particular, with faculty mem- 
bers thinking that offering separate 
courses on those topics "takes care of 
it." Introductory sociology textbooks 
often are written with separate chap- 
ters on race and gender and little in- 
fusion of that material in other 
subject areas. In some cases, the ex- 
periences of people who are not 
white, male, and middle class are 
treated as deviant cases. For exam- 
ple, the black family (or the homo- 
sexual family, for that matter) often 
is relegated to the last chapter in a 
texrix ok called "other family forms. 0 

Sociologists should lead the way in 
showing our colleagues in oiher dis- 
ciplines that, in the words of Eliz- 
q abeth Higginbotham, not only 
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women have gender, and not only 
blrcks (or other minority groups) 
have race. 30 

In some cases, research has been 
done on samples that are not fully 
inclusive. Research on men cannot 
be generalized to women, nor can 
findings from one racial or class 
group be generalized to another. Stu- 
dents can learn the power of race, 
gender, and class by using these vari- 
ables as key explanations for vari- 
ance in social phenomena. 

Where scholarship has been inclu- 
sive, or work has targeted non-white, 
non-male, non-m«ddle-class persons, 
those materials can speak to the ex- 
periences of students in the class. 
Where classes are homogeneous, 
such readings open students' eyes to 
new realities. 

Faculty members must ask them- 
selves Margaret Andersens penetrat- 
; ng question: "Does the syllabus 
teach that all group experience is 
grounded in race, class, and gender, 
or is one group generalized while all 
others are particularized?" 31 

10. Departments should structure the 
curriculum to increase students' expo- 
sure to comparative and international 
materials where appropriate. 

The logic behind the preceding 
recommendation extends to mate- 
rials that reflect non-American expe- 
rience. Students learn about dif- 
ferences in cultures by reviewing 
comparative material. Contrasts with 
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their own experience make them 
more aware of the world they take 
for granted. Furthermore, interna- 
tional comparisons call into question 
theories and concepts developed 
only in an American context. 

11. Departments should structure the 
curriculum to develop the sociological 
literacy of students and the application 
of sociological knowledge to policy 
issues. 

The curriculum should develop 
students 1 capacity to read, under- 
stand, and respond critically to pri- 
ma; y textual materials in the disci- 
pline. Starting in the introductory 
course, students need to be exposed 
to sociological writings in the popu- 
lar press as well as in disciplinary 
journals. They need to be taught 
and given practice in how to critique 
published reports, including the 
newspaper. A theme running 
through all courses might be how so- 
ciology differs from other perspec- 
tives on the same general topics. 
Students need to be taught how to 
frame questions and determine ap- 
propriate strategies for addressing 
these questions. Students can be giv- 
en policy issues and a^ked to high- 
light the sociological contributions 
to public discussion of these issues or 
their policy outcomes. 

12. Departments should structure the 
curriculum to provide opportunities for 
students to develop higher-order think- 
ing skills and skills in written and oral 
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communication at hast in upper- 
division courses. 

The task force recommends that 
every student majoring sociology: 

□ read three or more original 
monographs and critically comment 
on them 

□ read at least six professional arti- 
cles that reflect differing method- 
ologies 

□ write a major paper using socio- 
logical concepts 

□ rewrite that paper for at least one 
tfher audience: a community group, 
a letter to the editor cr op-ed piece, 
or a letter to a legislator, for example 

□ participate in a research project 
that uses primary or secondary data 

□ give an oral report 

□ know how to access library refer- 
ence materials relevant to sociology 

□ prepare a resume effectively pre- 
senting sociological skills. 

13. Departments should assess the 
major (airriadum, courses, and instruc- 
tion) on a regular basis using multiple 
sources of data. 

To implement this recommenda- 
tion, departments routinely should 
collect data by: 

□ examining their department's 
goals, missions, needs, facilities, and 
accessible resources 

□ examining the faculty's goals, 
needs, resources, and perspectives on 
instruction 

□ surveying present otudents-both 
majors and nonmajors-on needs, 
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goals, levels of satisfaction with 
courses and advising, social net- 
works, career goals, and actual plans 

□ surveying graduates on similar is- 
sues, as well as on their identifica- 
tion with sociology 

D monitoring similar data in similar 
institutions and departments 

□ articulating the findings' implica- 
tions for departmental programs. 
These data would be in place for any 
administratively mandated program 
reviews. 52 

Sociologists are well versed in data 
collection and analysis and should 
be able to prepare formats for stor- 
ing such information and putting it 
into usable reports. Some univer- 
sities have excellent institutional re- 
search offices that can provide data 
on student demographics. Depart- 
ments should develop a profile of 
how sociology majors are, or are 
not, different from the general stu- 
dent body. For example, in most uni* 
versities, sociology attracts a greater 
proportion of racial and ethnic 
minorities. 

If faculty members are interested 
in pedagogical research, they will 
find that sociological ideas can be 
tested using campus settings. Does 
the research on small-group commu- 
nication, size, and leadership, for ex- 
ample, help us understand the 
dynamics of classroom discussion 
groups? The journal Teaching Sociolo- 
q -7 and other journals are places to 
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submit and read such work. 

Reviewing the university-level 
general-education requirements and 
the requirements of specific programs 
(for example, nursing, or social work) 
may reveal paths of student enroll- 
ments into sociology courses. For ex- 
ample, nursing students often are 
required to take a course in sociolo- 
gy along the lines of Marriage and 
the Family; a statistics course in soci- 
ology may be required for several 
other majors. Knowing this path 
helps departments know about the 
students in its courses. In short: 
know your students. 



WHY CHANGE IS L .rFICULT 

Time and again, issues of "academic 
culture" impede the kind of change 
outlined in this report. Reading the 
reports of the other task forces, we 
found many common frustrations. 

Educational institutions function 
in ways similar to other businesses. 
The organizational arrangements fa- 
vor the status quo and keep change 
at bay. This process keeps organiza- 
tions stable, but it frustrates educa- 
tional reform. The unstructured 
curriculum is imbedded in the inter- 
ests of higher education. However 
sincere, the recent calls for attention 
to undergraduate education will be 
limited in scope unless these changes 
occur: 

□ Teaching is seen as professional 

.__&isl 
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work, by peers as well as students, 
and is considered in promotion and 
tenure decisions. 

□ Teaching ceases to be private ac- 
tivity occurring behind closed doors, 
out of sight from other colleagues. 
Teaching is professional behavior 
that needs to be aiscussed and sub- 
ject to peer review. 

□ The department becomes a mean- 
ingful decision-making unit that 
functions with a collective mission. 
The chair must engage in more aca- 
demic leadership, and individuals 
must make some sacrifices. 33 

□ National learned societies invest 
in and guide the teaching of their 
discipline as important work, provid- 
ing resources and legitimacy for at- 
tention to teaching at all kinds of 
institutions. 

These issues are not unique to so- 
ciology. Nevertheless, sociologists, 
along with colleagues in education 
and other social sciences, should 
take the lead in offering proposals 
for organizational change that will 
enhance the likelihood that these re- 
ports will have a beneficial impact 
on undergraduate education. 



! The task force that prepared this report 
included Catherine Bcrheide, Skidmore Col- 
lege; Kathleen Crittenden, University of Illi- 
nois-Chicago; Robert Davis, North Carolina 
A&.T State University, Paul Eberts, Corn*.!' 
University (scribe); Zclda Gamson, Univcr* 
sity of Massachusetts-Boston; Carla Howery, 



American Sociological Association (chair); 
and Theodore Wagenaar, Miami University 
(Ohio). 

The task force is demographically represen- 
tative: three men and four women of differ- 
ent age cohorts, one mernwr is black. Task 
force members came frcir* a rjinge of aca- 
demic settings. All are active participants in 
ASA teaching activities and have taught 
many sociology courses across the curricu- 
lum. No one represents a two-year college; 
AAC's charge was to look at the four-year 
major. As the project unfolded, however, we 
became increasingly interested in the links 
between two-year and four-year programs. 

The task force had a dual purpose: to re- 
spond to the major issues in the AAC 
"charge" and to offer help to departments 
who turn to ASA for guidelines on the ma- 
jor. \fk held four working meetings from 
March 1989 through February 1990. Each 
meeting involved intensive discussion, note^ 
taking, synthesis, and report-writing. 

The task force surveyed senior sociology 
majors about their feelings and beliefs about 
various aspects of their sociology programs. 
These data are available from ASA and ap- 
pear in the unabridged version of this report 
(see appendix). We have comparative data 
from other majors. In addition, the task 
force examined catalogues and program de- 
scriptions from eighty-six departments to 
identify patterns of requirements and se- 
quencing for majors. 

The task force held a "town meeting" at 
the 1989 ASA Annual Meeting to present a 
preliminary draft report and hear responses. 
More than one hundred people attended the 
session, and most of their comments were 
addressed in the revised document. Members 
of the ASA Committee on Teaching served 
as helpful readers of the report. Finally, the 
ASA Council read and approved the docu- 
ment and voted to send it to all sociology 
departments. 

2. Zelda Camson, "What Should Liberal Ed- 
ucation Mean?" in Liberating Education, ed. 
Zelda Gamson et al. (San Francisco: Jossey- 
Bass, 1984), 1-27. 
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3. Integrity in the College Curriculum (Wash- 
ington, D.C.. Association of American Col 
leges, 1985), 27-32. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Paul J. Baker and William Rau, "The Cul 
tural Contradictions of Teaching Sociology" 
(unpublished paper, 1990), 2-5. 

6. Frederick Rudolph, Curriculum: A History 
of the American Undergraduate Course of 
Study Since 1636 (San Francisco. Jossey-Bass, 
1977). 

7. Ibid. 

8* Lawrence R. Vcyscy, The Emergence of the 
American University (Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1974). 

9. Rudolph, Curriculum. 

10. Baker and Rau, "Cultural Contradic 
tions," 2-6. 

11. The term "major" often will be used in 
stead of study-in-depth simply because it is 
shorter and in common usage. However, the 
terms are interchangeable only when the ma 
jor has sequencing, rigor, and increasingly 
complex intellectual tasks. 

12. C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagma 
twn (New York. Oxford University Press, 
1959). 

13. Integrity, 15-26. 

14. Peter Bcrger and H. Kcllner, Sociology Re 
interpreted (Garden City, N.Y.. Doubleday, 
1981). 

15. Ibid., 39. 

16. Hannan Sclvin and Everett K. Wilson, 
Why Study Sociology* (Belmont, Calif.. Wad 
sworth Publishing Co., 1980), 16-17. 

17. Sec Keith Roberts, "Sociology in the 
General Education Cur.icJum. A Cognitive 
Structuralist Pcrspcc».»^" Tcac/ung Sociology 
14 (October 1986): 207-16. 

18. William Rau and Beverly Dale, "Ideas on 
a New Structure for Sociology's Undcrgradu 
ate Curriculum*' (unpublished paper, 1990), 
6. 

19. Janet Saltman Chafctz, "Course Scqucnc 
ing and Semi -Sequencing," ASA Teaching 
Newsletter 6 (October 1982): 2. 

20. The sociology major should study, re- 
view, and reflect on: 

□ the discipline of sociology and its role in 
Q buting to our understanding of social 
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reality. The student should be able to de- 
scribe how sociology differs from and is simi- 
lar to other social sciences and give examples 
of these differences, describe how sociology 
contributes to a liberal arts understanding of 
social reality, and apply sociological imagina- 
tion, principles, and concepts to her/his own 
life. 

□ the role of theory in sociology. The stu- 
dent should be able to define theory and 
describe its role in building sociological 
knowledge, compare and contrast r ic 
theoretical orientations, show how .cones 
reflect the context in which they arc devel- 
oped, and describe and apply basic theories 
or theoretical orientations. 

□ the role of evidence and qualitative and 
quantitative methods in sociology. The stu- 
dent should be able to identify basic meth- 
odological approaches and describe the 
general role of methods in building sociologi- 
cal knowledge, compare and contrast basic 
methodological approaches for gathering 
data, design a research study, and critically 
assess a published research report 

O basic concepts in sociology and their fun- 
damental theoretical interrelations. The stu- 
dent should be able to define, give examples, 
and demonstrate the relevance of culture, 
social change, socialization, stratification, 
social structure, institutions, and differentia- 
tions by race/ethnicity, gender, age, and 
class. 

□ how social structures operate. The student 
should be able to demonstrate how institu- 
tions interact in their effects on each other 
and on individuals, how factors such as pop* 
ulation or urbanization affect social struc- 
tures and individuals, and how culture and 
social structure van across time and place. 
O reciprocal relationships between individu- 
als and society. TSc student should be able 
to explain how the self develops sociologi- 
cally, how societal and structural factors in- 
fluence individual behavior and the self's 
development, how social interaction and the 
self influences society and social structure, 
and how to distinguish sociological ap* 
proaches to analyzing the self from psycho- 
logical, economic, and other approaches. 
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□ the macro/mtcro distinction. The student 
should be able to compare and contrast the- 
ories at one level with those at another, sum' 
manzc research documenting connections 
between the two, and develop a list of wor- 
thy research or analytical issues. 

□ at least one area in depth within sociolo- 
£ The student should be able to summatui 
basic questions and issues in that area, com- 
pare and contrast basic theoretical orienta- 
tions and middk'rangc theories, show how 
sociology illuminates the area, summarize 
cuirent research in the area, and develop 
specific policy implications of research and 
theories. 

□ the internal diversity of American society 
and its place in K ~c international context. 
The student should be able to describe the 
significance of variations by race, class, gen- 
der, and age and understand appropriately 
how to generalize or resist generalizations 
across groups. 

Two more generic goals should be pursued 
in sociology: 

□ encouraging students to think critically. 
The student should be able to move easily 
from remembering through analysis and ap- 
plication to synthesis and evaluation, recog- 
nize underlying assumptions in theoretical 
orientations or arguments, identify basic 
premises in particular methodological ap- 
proaches, show how patterns of thought 
and knowledge are directly influenced by 
political-economic social structures, and pre' 
sent opposing viewpoints and alternative hy- 
potheses on various issues. 

□ encouraging students to develop values. 
The student should believe in the utility of 
the sociological perspective as one of several 
perspectives on social reality and thr .»por- 
tancc of reducing the negative effects of so- 
cial inequality. 

21. The task force reviewed the goal state- 
ments sm the few departments that had them 
but did not find a set that was measurable. 
The goals drafted by the task force could 
serve as the foundation for "outcomes assess' 
ment," a trend in higher education. 

22. Joan S. Stark, Kathleen M. Shaw, and 
Malcolm A* Lowchcr, "Student Goals for 



College and Courses. A Missing Link in As- 
sessing ar. ' lmpro .ng Academic Achieve- 
ment," ERIC Digest 6 (1989): 2. 

23. Charles A. Goldsmid and Everett K. 
Wilson, Passing on Sociology (Washington, 
DC; American Sociological Association, 
1980), 12. 

24. Large classes can be well taught, but it is 
an uphill battle. For guidance, sec Recce 
McGee, cd., Teaching the Mass Oass (Wash- 
mgton, D.C.. ASA Tcachh.g Resources Cen- 
ter, 1986). 

25. An excellent example of such training 
occurs at the University of Wisconsin- 
Parksidc, where all students must be "library 
literate" within their own major. Each major 
has a workbook with questions to complete 
by using the library to find the answers. The 
Student Sociologists Handbook (1987) is anoth 
er useful reference. 

26. Sec William Rau and Barbara Hcyl, "Hu- 
manizing the College Classroom: Collabora' 
tivc Lea.ning and Social Organization 
Among Students," Teaching Sociology 18 
(April 1990): 141-55. 

27. Martha McMillan and Kathleen McKin- 
ney, Strategies for Effective Undergraduate Ad 
vising in Sociology (Washington, D.C.. ASA 
Teaching Resources Center, 1986), Carla B. 
Howery, "Effective Advising," ASA Footnotes 
(February 1991), 4. 

28. Carol G. Schneider, "Connecting Learn 
mg," Libera/ Education 75 (November/ 
December 1989), 4. 

29. Margaret Andersen, "Moving Our 
Minds: Studying Women of Color and Re' 
tonstturtmg Sociology," Teaching Sociology 16 
(April 1988): 1ZJ-32. 

30. Elizabeth H*ggmbotham, presentation at 
meeting of Socic 1 agists for Women in Soci- 
ety, Louisville, Ky., February 1990. 

3L Andersen, "Moving Our Minds " 131. 

32. For guidelines on such reviews, see 
Charles S. Green HI, Guidelines and Resources 
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The phone rings <it 9:00 P.M. on a 
Tinsday in January. It's Marguerite, 
a first year student in my introductory 
honors course on women writers, who 
has been working on her first paper, a 
discussion of the famous moment* of ex 
elusion described by Virginia Woolf m 
the opening chapter of A Room of 
One's Own. Wandering around Ox 
bridge, Woolf is asked to keep off the 
grass, barred from the library, and 
made aware that she should not enter 
the chapel -all because she is a woman, 
not a "fellow. 1 ' Marguerite had been in 
the library and realized too late that 
she had waited until after dark to 
leave. Unlike Woolf, she was locked in, 
not locked out, but for the same reason, 
she is a woman , not a man. The cam 
pus is d/ingerous to ucrr^n alone at 
night. "I couldn't believe I had forgotten 
the time,' she says. "Usually 1 am so 
careful." Fortunately, her roommate uu> 
home and came in a c ) get her. 

As \iarguerite was waiting, she did 
a title survey. It turned out that men 
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came and went alone, but no women 
did. She witnessed several women mak- 
ing calls at ihe public phone, for what 
was obviously routine "protection." My 
student has realized someuung about 
Woolf's text that, perhaps, no man 
could, and she is energized by this new 
understanding. It was reading Woolf 
that led to her survey, to her recogni- 
tion that he* experience was shared 
and was political. 

She called because she wants to know 
whether it\ all right if she re/eis to this 
(.'cem'ng's discovery in her paper She 
knows that you're not s t)posed to wmte 
about "real life" in English papers. Her 
expressions of relief and gratitude when 
I give her permission io feel what she is 
feeling and articulate \t as part of her 
analysis leave me wondering. How will 
all those other women m the lobby of 
the library understand their confine- 
ment? Which diss in this vast uni- 
versity ever will address-or even 
acknowledge the fundamental fact that 
a woman alone utnnot go to the library 
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here without risk after dark? 

Also like Marguerite, however, I am 
partly exhilarated. Merely by assigning 
Virginia Woolf I have precipitated a 
moment of consciousness- rising which 
must, I know, be replicated an untold 
number of times before it will result in 
a world in which Marguerite can leave 
the library alone at midnight if she 
wants-and sht, too, will now help rep* 
licate that moment. 



WOMEN'S EXPERIENCE 
AND THE FEMINIST CRITIQUE 

Marguerite's epiphany is why worn* 
en's studies exists. The library inci- 
dent exemplifies how theory and 
experience work together to trans* 
form the student's sense of self and 
her relation to the world. Women's 
studies' central responsibility is to fa* 
cilitatc such moments of recognition 
and to follow them with moments of 
empowerment. The moments of rec- 
ognition come when women or men 
identify the artificial gender con- 
structions imposed by their culture. 
The moments of empowerment are 
initiated when, as in Marguerite's 
r >ase, women replace their internalized 
acceptance of feminine dependency 
with a feminist awareness that en- 
ables them to critique the conditions 
of their lives-and work to change 
them. Many similar examples occur 
in women's studies classrooms every 
day, as students reinterpret their 



own and other women's lives; find 
multiple layers of meaning in litera- 
ture, the arts, popular culture, and 
ordinary conversation; discover a 
language to describe sexual assaults 
and differ N .tial treatment; recover 
women-centered views of society, 
work, and values; and gradually cre- 
ate new strategies for functioning in 
and changing their worlds. 

To foster such personal and intel- 
lectual transformation, women's 
studies both critiques existing theo- 
ries and methodologies and formu- 
lates new paradigms and organizing 
concepts in all academic fields. It 
provides students with tools to un- 
cover and analyze the ideological dy- 
namics of their lives and become 
active participants in processes of so- 
cial, political, and personal change. 
What we teach, and the way we 
teach it, encourages students to 
imagine alternatives to present sys- 
tems of inequality and participate in 
political and social transformation. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

What we have at present is a man- 
centered univcrsit/, a breeding 
ground not of humanism, but of 
masculine privilege. 

Adrienne Rich 
On Lies, Secrets, 
and Silences 
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The central organizing category of 
analysis in women's studies is the 
concept of gender, which we under- 
stand as a pervasive social construe* 
tion reflecting and determining 
differentials of power and oppor- 
tunity. From their inception, how- 
ever, feminist scholarship and 
pedagogy also have emphasized the 
diversity of women's experiences and 
the importance of the differences 
among women as necessary correc 
tives to the distortions inherent in 
androcentric tews of human behav 
ior, culture, and society. 

Women's studies therefore estab- 
lishes the social construction of gen 
dcr as a focal point of analysis in a 
complex matrix with class, race, age, 
ethnicity, nationality, and sexual 
identity as fundamental categories of 
social, cultural, and historical analy 
sis. Women's studies at its best resists 
seeing "woman " onlv white, mid- 
dle class, heterosexual, and young. 
The deliberate deconstruction of the 
ten,*, "woman" md the tyranny such 
a term exercises over "women" is 
more than a simple recognition of 
multiple oppressions, our ar. lyses re- 
quire attention to the entire matrix. 
Gender, for example, never operates 
independently of race; it is differ 
ently formulated and experienced 
depending on class or national 
identity. Lesbian lives, so typically 
erased or distorted in most accounts, 
reflect more genuine complexity 
9 
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when analyzed in the context of eth- 
nicity or age. 

In the United States, women's 
studies grew out of the women's 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s as 
both faculty members and students 
clearly >aw that women's social and 
political inequality was reflected in 
and partly produced by the invisi- 
bility of women's experience in the 
curricula, research priorities, and 
methodologies in higher education. 
Women's studies began as compensa- 
tory education, but it has become a 
comprehensive intellectual and social 
critique which retains its roots in 
;hc political women's movement. Of 
critical importance is our recognition 
that we, as women's studies faculty 
members, are working "against the 
grain" of our privileges-as various as 
they are, given race, class, ethnicity, 
and sexual identity-in an effort to 
extend privileges to all. 

Women's studies' location "against 
the graii" of the institutions in 
which it operates reflects the margi- 
nal position assigned to women gen- 
erally. The view from the margin, 
however, has provided women's stud- 
ies with a theoretical perspective as 
"other," a perspective essential to our 
enterprise and one that distinguishes 
women's studit s in important ways 
from the more established disci- 
plines. Like race-specific ethnic stud- 
ies program^ women's studies makss 
central the perspectives, experiences, 
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and cultures of the marginalized. 
Our position on tlic boundaries of 
conventional academic categories has 
important structural and cpisteino- 
logical consequences. Each profound- 
ly affects the nature and definition 
of the women's studies major. 

Women's studies grew rapidly be- 
cause it met urgent political and in- 
tellectual needs and because its 
founders took advantage of existing 
institutional frameworks and struc- 
tures* These structures arc employed 
by other interdisciplinary units-most 
particularly African-American and 
other ethnic studies programs-with 
which women's studies shares similar 
intellectual traditions, social defini- 
tions, and pedagogy. These other in- 
terdisciplinary groups also have 
unique institutional responsibilities 
and dilemmas that are the result of 
our cultu r tl histories. 

While women's studies exhibits 
great structural diversity and flex- 
ibility, the field never has had the 
luxury of designing either programs 
or curricula without making compro- 
mises. The nature and structure of 
women's studies programs, more 
than those of most academic fields, 
are tied directly to resources and to 
the credibility and legitimacy worn- 
ens studies has achieved on a given 
campus. 

Like so many other interdisciplin- 
ary programs, women s studies is part 
of what Charles Lcmert has identi- 



fied as the "shadow structure" inte- 
gral to nearly every college and uni- 
versity, its "academic other": those 
proprsms where few teachers have 
tcr.urc, where resources typically are 
thin and rewards rare but where 
much, if not most, cutting-edge 
scholarship is occurring and where 
faculty member , arc most passion- 
av«k engaged in their research and 
teaching/ As Lcmert and others 
have pointed out, "disciplines" all 
too often are confused with or even 
identified with wruu arc, above all, 
administrative units (departments, 
divisions, school*, and colleges). 
Disciplines exert an administrative 
**jthority masquerading as an 
intellectual one and thus render sus- 
pect programs and curricula that 
violau or transcend convention. 
Curricular proposals, appeals for fac 
ulty lines and operating resources, 
and funding requests for program 
and faculty development in women's 
studies often must be accompanied 
by rcarticulations of the rationale for 
its existence. 

The very conditions of structural 
tension or political and administra- 
tive marginality that plague many 
women's studies programs, however, 
also arc the conditions of women's 
studies' intellectual strength. By insis 
ting on interdisciplinary flexibility 
and reflexivity, by refusing conven- 
tional categories and labels, and 
by asserting obligations to a self- 
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conscious critique of the politics of 
knowledge, we resist absorption into 
an "acceptable" (and safe) liberal plu* 
ralism at the expense of our radical 
cririquc. While women's studies calls 
fo: a reallocation of material rewards 
to be applied to projrams on the 
margin as well as at the center, its 
cpistcmological power depends cn 
its location in spaces where conven- 
tional intellectual boundaries are 
blurred. In the tensions and contra- 
dictions between the need for aca- 
demir authority and women's 
studies' refusal of it on patriarchal 
terms we construct our idea of femi- 
nist education fn general and of a 
women's studies major in particular. 

Women's studies, then, holds up a 
deliberately fragmented mirror to the 
old conceptions of the core curricu- 
lum of the liberal arts. It refutes the 
claim that the liberal arts as tradi- 
tionally conceived offer the student 
"wholeness" or "wcll-roundedness." 
The emphasis on social construction 
in feminist scholarship exposes as 
untenable the primacy of the free 
and autonomous individual implied 
since the Enlightenment in the term 
"liberal." From its position on the 
margin and by its willingness to 
identify its own ideologies, women's 
studies brings to light the ideological 
nature of all structures of knowl- 
edge-most particularly the mas- 
culine bias in curricula that once 
seemed complete and impartial. Per- 
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haps the most important skill wom- 
en's studies can pass on to students 
is the ability to recognize those bi- 
ases where they seem most invisible. 

A feminist analysis also challenges 
the metaphor of "study-in-depth" as 
it applies to contemporary structures 
of knowledge. AAC's Integrity report 
defines the great lessons of the major 
as: "...the joy of mastery, the thrill 
of moving forward in a formal body 
of knowledge and gaining some effec- 
ti/c control over it, integrating it, 
perhaps even making iomc small 
contribution to it.. . No matter 
how deeply or widely etudents dig, 
no matter how much they know, 
they cannot know enough, they can- 
not know everything."' 

A feminist analysis of this rhetoric 
reveals not only a disturbing sexual 
subtext implying an analogy between 
knowledge and sexual subjugation 
but, snore transparently, an idea 
of learning as mastery or control. 
Clca.ly embedded in this language 
are unconscious androcentric as- 
sumptions of dominance and subor- 
dination between the knowcr and 
the known, assumptions that too 
readily bring to mind the traditional 
relationship of men to women; of 
the colonizers to the colonized, in- 
deed, of the masters to the slaves. 
Such phallocentric metaphors for 
"study-in-depth" raise serious qucs- 
ti« ns about feminist participation in 
it. Nor are these metaphors the acci- 
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dental usages of one report; they 
replicate the dominant discourses of 
Western empiricism that women's 
studies (along with other postmod- 
ern interpretive systems) critiques. 

Such language indicates a misdirec- 
tion for any intellectual project. In- 
terdisciplinary study is becoming the 
prototype of organizing academic in- 
quiry as we move into the twenty- 
first century. More appropriate met- 
aphors for the idea of the major, 
therefore, are those now operative in 
women's studies: matrix, connection, 
dialogue, network. Women's studies 
does not seek to give students con- 
trol over knowledge; rather, it helps 
students understand their place in 
social and cultural matrices and ne- 
gotiate their environment, learning 
from— as well as resolving contradic- 
tions through— dialogue. In place of 
metaphors of mastery, feminism of- 
fers metaphors of intimacy and inter- 
subjectivity, rather than relation- 
ships of dominance, we prefer those 
of reciprocity; for conceptions of 
knowledge as acquisition, we sub- 
stitute ideas of exchange and 
community. 

We certainly do not want to be 
locked out of the library; neither do 
we wane to be locked in. We locate 
our description of the women's stud- 
ies major between our discomfort 
with some of the assumptions of 
"study -in-depth" and our belief that 
a women's studies curriculum helps 



articulate the nature of the under- 
graduate experience. 

WOMEN'S STUDIES AS A MAJOR 

Those of us who stand outside the 
circle of this society's definition of 
acceptable women; those of us 
who have been forged in the cruci- 
bles of difference-those of us who 
are poor, who are lesbians, who 
are Black, who are older— know 
that survival is not an academic 
skill. It is learning how ... to define 
and seek a world in which we can 
all flourish. It is learning how to 
take our differences and make 
them strengths. 

Audre Lorde 
Sister Outsider 
Since its inception, women's studies 
has aimed to provide curricula for 
students who want to concentrate or 
major in that area. A parallel and 
equally important goal, however, has 
been to influence the entire educa- 
tional environment to move away 
from exclusionary androcentric per- 
spectives and practices in courses 
and activities. The latter focus 
means that women's studies unravels 
the very idea of a "major" as a self- 
contained program with clearly de- 
fined boundaries and a stable identi- 
ty. One of women's studies goals is 
providing a sequence of coherently 
interrelated courses; a concomitant 
goal is dispersing itself among and 
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acting upon other fields. 

Women's studies degrees, majors, 
minors, and programs are built from 
a variety of curricular building 
blocks. The infrastructure of most 
courses is a series of separate courses 
on women and gender grounded in 
and usually offered through tradi- 
tional disciplines or departments. 
Th.se cross- listed courses serve both 
the concentration and dispersion of 
feminist scholarship. Virtually all 
women's studies programs supple- 
mr- cross-listed courses with "inter- 
disciplinary" or "transdisciplinary" 
courses sponsored by the women's 
studies program itself. 

Even long lists of courses about 
women, however, are not sufficient 
to ensure gender balance in the cur 
riculum as a whole. Since 1980, 
therefore, some 150 "mainstreaming" 
or "transforming of the curriculum" 
projects have been infusing feminist 
scholarship into a wide range of 
courses not necessarily focused on 
women or gender. Essential to the 
success of these curricular transfor- 
mation projects is the expertise of 
women's studies faculty members. 

Women's studies, then, has an un« 
usually intense dialogue with other 
departments. At the root of the in- 
tellectual and political vitality of 
women's studies is this philosophical 
openness to dialogue, a dialogue that 
already has transformed the knowl- 
edge base of most of the humanities 
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and social sciences, many of the nat- 
ural sciences, and, of course, wom- 
en's studies itself. As the UCLA 
Women's Studies Program describes 
it, "Women's perspectives challenge 
noticns of causality and periodiza- 
tion in history [and] the content of 
the Western canon in literature and 
arti they bring the concept of cultur- 
al diversity and alternative values 
into economy; they challenge mark- 
ers of class in sociology and concepts 
of universal power and authority in 
anthropology, they reveal the role of 
psychology and medicine in medi- 
calizing women's bodies through dis- 
ease categories; and they call into 
question the given, the 'divinely or- 
dained,' and thus the authority on 
which male political institutions 
rest." 4 The commitment to self- 
reflection through dialogue is most 
evident in the redefinitions initiated 
by women of color, whose critique of 
women's studies has significantly 
changed the analysis, paradigms, and 
terms of feminist discourse. 

The first women's studies prograu. 
in the United States was formally 
approved in 1970 at San Diego State 
University. By 1977, when the Na- 
tional Women's Studies Association 
was founded, there were 276 worn- 
ens studies programs nationwide. 
Today there are 520 programs, of 
which 235 include undergraduate 
majors and 404 include minors in 
women's studies. Women's studies 
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programs and departments now exist 
across the full range of postsecond- 
ary educational institutions in this 
country. A recent survey by the 
American Council on Education re- 
veals that 68 percent of all univer- 
sities, 48.9 percent of all four-year 
colleges, and 26.5 percent of two- 
year colleges offer women's studies 
courses. 5 

More students take women's stud- 
ies courses, however, than major in 
women's studies. Of the fifty-six in- 
stitutional respondents to a recent 
NWSA survey of women's studies ma- 
jors, 57 percent of the respondents 
enroll five hundred to twenty-six 
hundred students each year. How- 
ever, 57 percent of the responding 
women's studies programs that have 
majors have fewer than ten majors 
and only 30 percent have twenty or 
more majors. 6 Double majors are the 
norm, not the exception. 

Although there is great variety in 
women's studies programs and ma- 
jors, we can identify shared princi- 
ples and a range of topics thai' are 
found in most programs. Along with 
the central concept of gender as a 
social construction, most women's 
studies educators assume the author- 
ity of female experience in feminist 
theory. Consequently, women's stud- 
ies emphasizes race, ethnicity, na- 
tionality, class, age, and sexual iden- 
tity, as well as sex and gender, as 
categories of analysis. Gender always 



is experienced from within this 
complex matrix. 

While we emphasize the authority 
of women's experience, we also cri- 
tique the myths of objectivity and 
value-free analysis and emphasize the 
ideological nature of all experience 
and all theories, acts of interpreta- 
tion, and cultural representations. 
Beyond the need simply for meth- 
odological connections among dis- 
ciplines, exploring these topics 
requires-and teaches-dialectical 
ways of thinking that emphasize 
making connections of all kinds and 
holding together things that seem 
contradictory: an epistemology of 
breadth and tension rather than 
depth and clarity. 

The subject matter of women's 
studies is all of women's experience 
as it has been constructed and de- 
scribed for women and by women in 
a gendered world. More than simply 
a body of information, however, 
women's studies also is an approach, 
a critical framework through which 
to view all knowledge. 

The following composite emerged 
in separate surveys on the women's 
studies major. 7 A typical women's 
studies major takes thirty-five semes- 
ter hours divided among an intro- 
ductory course; a series of electives 
equally distributed between the hu- 
manities and the social sciences and 
equally divided between courses of- 
fered by the women's studies pro- 
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gram and courses cross-listed by the 
departments; and a final capstone 
experience in the form of a senior 
seminar, field study/internship, or in- 
dependent study. Increasingly, wom- 
en's studies programs are adding a 
feminist theory requirement (38 per- 
cent) to their major. They also are 
adding a requirement for a course 
on race, ethnicity, or no n -Western 
culture. Ninety-five percent of the 
programs in one survey offer courses 
representing cultural diversity; one- 
third of all programs surveyed now 
require some kind of course or 
courses on race, ethnicity, or cross- 
cultural perspectives for their ma- 
jors. 8 The addition of the feminist 
theory course and the emphasis on 
cultural diversity speak to the matu- 
rity of the discipline and its willing- 
ness to question the nature, struc- 
ture, and politics of its own field. 
Women's studies instruction also typ- 
ically emphasizes debates within fem- 
inism: the contentious history of the 
women's movement; the varieties of 
feminist theories; debates over bio- 
logical difference and the relation 
between nature and nurture, the 
debates over the relation between 
feminism and other powerful con- 
temporary explanatory systems such 
as Marxism, psychoanalysis, and 
postmodernism. 

Introductory courses 
^) w ' >men's studies ia one of the very 



few subjects that is virtually never 
addressed in high school. Most stu- 
dents come to their first women's 
studies course knowing nothing 
about the field or possessed of many 
misconceptions about it. Sixty-six 
percent of women's studies programs 
offer an introductory course and 84 
percent of those who offer one re- 
quire their majors to take it. 9 

To replicate in the academic set- 
ting the powerful transformative ef- 
fects of the consciousness-raising 
techniques of the early women's 
movement, most introductory 
courses include class discussion, jour- 
nals, and the sharing of personal ex- 
periences in an analytical context. 
T!ie introductory course typically is 
organized thematically to introduce 
students to some of the key feminist 
issues such as identity formation, 
cultural representations, work, fami- 
ly, sexuality, violence, class stratifica- 
tion, and racial and cultural diver- 
sity. Studying such topics requires an 
interdisciplinary approach that 
teaches students to connect their in- 
quiry across several disciplines. This 
interdisciplinary approach frequently 
introduces students to feminist cri- 
tiques of some of the traditional dis- 
ciplines. Fundamental concepts of 
feminist theory and methodology 
usually are woven into the reading, 
lectures, and assignments. Because of 
the broad scope of the introductory 
course, it sometimes is team-taught 
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or is taught by a faculty member 
immersed in inter disciplinary re- 
search and teaching; it also fre- 
quently employs guest lecturers. 

Middle: elcctives 

All women's studies major curricula 
include a middle section in which 
students choose electives from an ap* 
proved list. Common requirements 
in the women's studies major 
include: 

□ a requirement that some courses 
be in arts/humanities and some in 
social sciences (66 percent) 

□ a requirement for at least one 
course on women of color, race, and 
gender, or global perspectives (33 
percent) 

□ a requirement for at least one 
course on feminist theories and/or 
methodologies (38 percent) 

□ a required practicum or intern- 
ship course applying feminist knowl- 
edge to institutions in the commu- 
nity or on campus (38 percent). 

Only 26 percent of the programs 
offer all of their required courses for 
the major exclusively in courses with 
a women's studies prefix. A far larger 
proportion, 72 percent, offer their 
required courses through a combina- 
tion of courses sponsored both by 
the women's studies program and by 
other departments. 

Some disciplines are more widely 
represented in women's studies elec- 
tives than others. Four in particu- 
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lar-literature, history, sociology, and 
psychology-are nearly universally 
represented and sometimes offer sev- 
eral women's studies courses within a 
single college or university. In one 
survey, all forty-five programs listed 
some courses in the social sciences, 
with the total ranging from three to 
forty-two and an average of thir- 
teen. 10 All but one listed courses in 
arts and humanities, with a range of 
two to thirty-seven and an average, 
again, of thirteen. Not surprisingly, 
only sixteen programs cross-listed 
natural sciences courses, with an ab- 
breviated range of one to three and 
an average of one. Professional 
schools, like the natural sciences, 
also have lagged behind in trans- 
forming their curricula to include 
gender and feminist scholarship. 
Thus, what is available to women's 
studies students is heavily dependent 
on the cooperation, goodwill, and 
expertise of other academic units. 

This dependence on other aca- 
demic units is a nagging problem; it 
breeds frustration for women's stud- 
ies programs because curricular plan- 
ning and quality review are very 
difficult. Women's studies has diffi- 
culty, for example, establishing crite- 
ria and legitimate authority about 
which courses offered by other de- 
partments will be acceptable electives 
for the women's studies major. Be- 
cause many still see feminism only as 
ideology and not as methodology, 
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attempts on the part of women's 
studies to control academic and in- 
tellectual quality too often are per- 
ceived as un accept -hie "advocacy" or 
as "merely" political ^ntrol. 

Problems with the availability and 
content of the electives that are the 
heart of the women's studies major 
have led many programs to press for 
increased faculty hiring, faculty de- 
velopment, or both. Some programs, 
especially in larger institutions, enjoy 
administrative support for joint ap- 
pointments shared by women's stud- 
ies and a department, for endowed 
chairs, or for new faculty members 
appointed full time to tenure-track 
lines in women's studies. Tenure es- 
pecially signals fundamental recogni- 
tion of the legitimacy and authority 
of women's studies as an academic 
specialization and a long-term com- 
mitment of university resources. 

Capstone courses 

This is the part of the women's stud- 
ies major on which there is least 
consensus and greatest flux. Accord- 
ing to NWSA's survey, 57 percent of 
the programs queried required a sen- 
ior seminar for the major, while 38 
percent required field study, an inter* 
nship, or independent study. There 
currently is no consensus in women's 
studies about the purposes and func- 
tions of a required senior course. 
Sometimes, however, the senior semi 
nar is the only course in which ad- 



vanced women's studies students are 
not outnumbered dramatically by 
students who arj taking their first 
women's studies course; these wom- 
en's studies students feel a need to 
spend time in academic environ- 
ments with their peers. The first 
seminars were modeled after the pre- 
vailing academic standard; individual 
research projects in a seminar con- 
text. Various programs have experi- 
mented with changing the nature of 
the individual project, permitting ac- 
tion projects or group projects. ,» 
encouraging nontraditional projects. 
Other programs have replaced the 
research seminar with a reading-and- 
discussion course on theory. 



THE FEMINIST CLASSROOM 
AND STUDENT LEARNING 

Learning a new way of seeing the 
world is not like learning algebra 
or when the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment was passed. Rather, learning 
feminism is a process-an ongoing 
journey that is, for me, filled with 
both joy and pain, 

Abby Markowitz 
1989 Women's Studies 
graduate of Towson 
State University 
Women's studies always has ques- 
tioned not only what we teach but 
also how we teach- From the ear °«t 
women's studies courses twenty yt ». 
ago to NWSA's current three-year 
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FIPSE project on student learning, 
"The Courage to Question " em- 
powering students as active learners 
has been an unbroken thread of 
continuity. This commitment affects 
curricular decisions, influences how 
individual courses are structured, 
and determines the nature of faculty 
development priorities and rewards. 
It also frequently puts women's stud- 
ies in tension with a university sys- 
tem that too often devalues teaching, 
advising, and faculty investment in 
student programming. 

In many ways the university hier- 
archy that propels tenure, promo- 
tion, grants, and public recognition 
imitates conventional, stereotypical 
divisions of mate and female labor. 
Research is "men's work." It is pub- 
lic; it is national rather than local, it 
typically is connected to money; it 
usually necessitates leaving the 
"home" of the university to present 
research finding; and it relies on the 
mind, the intellect, and rationality* 
Teaching and advising, however, 
really are only women's work, some 
thing done at "home"; something 
done locally and privately; and 
something drawing on the heart, 
feelings, and emotions. Teaching be- 
comes like raising children, advising 
and counseling students like volun- 
teer work with the PTA or at the 
hospital; working with students on 
programming and student /ervices 
Q like he isework. Just as women's 
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studies validates the worth of wom- 
en's lives by virtue of the subjects it 
investigates and the questions it 
poses, it seeks to validate the worth 
of women's lives in the way it struc- 
tures the experience for the major 
and the roles faculty members play 
in that interactive process. 

NWhere is that clearer than in 
the feminist classroom, where theory 
and practice are tested with each 
class. Once again, the task of wom- 
en's studies is to connect rather than 
rank research, teaching, counseling, 
and action. Women's studies values a 
link between heart and head, action 
and idea, feeling and intellect. They 
are not in opposition but rather in 
dialogue: informing, correcting, and 
enlarging knowledge in the process. 

To accomplish that complex inte- 
grative process, women's studies has 
sought to be self-reflective about how 
knowledge is conveyed and acquired. 
Feminist pedagogy is discussed at 
least as much as feminise scholarship 
in an effort to highlight the connec- 
tions. Feminist pedagogy aims to be 
participatory, experiential, and em- 
powering. It typically fostea dia- 
logue, a safe arena in which to 
express disagreements, and an en- 
gagement with difference. "It starts," 
as one faculty member explains it, 
"from the radical act of taking wom- 
en seriously and validating them." 11 
There is much more attention to 
group work, self-defined papers and 
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projects, discussion, spatial ariange- 
ments in the classroom, methods of 
presentation, varieties in course as- 
signments, journals, an 4 invitations 
to tie theory to one's personal 
experience. 

By decentralizing authority, faculty 
members encourage students to as- 
sume more active responsibility for 
what they learn and how. Students 
are taught how to produce knowl- 
edge as well as how to reproduce it. 
Decentralizing authority also drama 
tizes for stui^nts that women's stud- 
ies faculty members are learners in 
the classroom as well as sources of 
authority and expertise. One faculty 
member says, "In teaching my first 
women's studies course many years 
ago, I round myself changing as I 
talked 4 , I discovered the extent to 
which 1 had been in complicity with 
the system, male-trained into the sys- 
tem; I deconstructed myself and re- 
constructed myself through dialogue 
in that class." 12 Another explains, 
<nr he discomfort that comes from 
the withdrawal of white privilege in 
the multiethnic classroom is the 
most powerful lesson Yjc learned in 
women's studies." 13 

One program describes the ideal 
classroom setting faculty members 
seek for their women's studies stu- 
dents as one "in which knowledge is 
understood to be partial and contin- 
gent but not equally valid, and 
where analysis of competing perspec 
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lives is encouraged." 14 That same 
program also views the classroom as 
needing to be one "in which stu* 
dents are encouraged to clarify their 
beliefs and values and to look at evi- 
dence, ideas, beliefs, and concepts 
that may be inconvenient for them 
to know." ,s While the women's stud- 
ies classroom aims for a safe, hospi- 
table learning environment, then, it 
often finds itself in tension because 
of its commitment to competing per- 
spectives and co inconvenient pieces 
of knowledge. The classroom be- 
comes for many a source of discom- 
fort and disturbance as well as 
nurturing and affirmation. 

Women's studies su dents typically 
undergo a profound transformation 
as they claim more knowledge They 
pass through an identifiable series of 
moments of recognition, just as Mar- 
guerite did when she found herself 
"locked in" the library. Such insights 
are followed by moments of empow- 
erment in which patriarchal frame- 
works and perceptions are modified, 
redefined, or rejected altogether and 
replaced by a newly emerging view 
of the self and society. The diffia y 
and complexity of this process— and 
the degree to which it influences our 
curriculum and pedagogy -cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Breaking what feminist writer 
Tillie Olsen calls the "habits of a 
lifetime" is no trivial matter. It is ac- 
companied by the full range of hu- 
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man resistance, by continual attrac- 
tion and repulsion-denial and 
recognition-as the release of anger 
or the self-indulgence of viewing 
oneself as a victim or a victimizer are 
gradually replaced by an ability to 
live, work, and think within condi- 
tions of tension and contradiction 
necessary to a productive life in a 
world with unequal arrangements of 
power. 

Because such moments are inex- 
tricably a part of being a women's 
studies major, the task of the faculty 
in facilitating students' movement to 
a new integration of knowledge and 
experience is especially complex and 
demanding. It involves, for faculty 
members as for students, the impera 
tive to connect felt experience with 
analytic theory in order to under 
stand both. This attention to the 
learning process causes women's 
studies classes to have unusually 
high ratings in an AAC comparative 
study of students by majors.' 6 

Students repeatedlv talk about 
their classroom experiences in worn 
ens studies as being vital to their 
perception of themselves as learners. 
In one survey, students overwhelm 
ingly saw women's studies "as an in- 
tellectual discipline providing them 
with information they had not re- 
ceived elsewhere... and a new, criti 
cal way of thinking that nevertheless 
also valida:: i them as perceivers and 
Q knowers."* 7 One student comments, 
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"I felt like more pieces of me got to 
be there,'' while another says, "It felt 
like coming home. ..and I felt af- 
firmed somehow, that all this stuff I 
was carrying around in my head was 
indeed real, that it was there." For 
others, the profound effect is cap- 
tured by one student's comment: "It 
changed my life." Overall, they agree 
with the student who argued that 
women's studies classes "were more 
rigorous than those found in more 
traditional disciplines, precisely be- 
cause they demanded more self- 
exploration and questioning of re- 
ceived information." 

The enterprise of women's studies, 
like the best of education, is a multi- 
faceted one. More than establishing 
a sequence of courses, outlining a 
subject area, or porting fresh critical 
frameworks, women's studies also is 
about personal and intellectual 
growth, both for the faculty and for 
the students. It is attentive to and 
creative about the classroom climates 
and methods that enhance learning. 
It empowers male and female stu- 
dents as active learners and as social 
change agents. 

As students learn to validate their 
own inner voices, they also learn to 
respect the inner voices of others, 
whose skin color, sexual identity, or 
political views may differ from their 
own. By providing students with an- 
alytical frameworks in which to view 
knowledge and the .ourage to trust 
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their own personal experiences, 
women's studies helps the Margue- 
rites of the world, trapped in the in- 
stitutional structures of knowledge, 
to find a safe way to get home. Our 
hope is that in the process she and 
others eventually will work to make 
ail places safe: places where, male or 
female, lesbian or heterosexual, 
white or black, old or young, afflu- 
ent or poor, we all can move freely. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

□ Free women's studies programs from 
institutional constraints that weaken 
curricular offerings. 

Too often, progiams lack resources 
to offer a full and balanced range of 
elective courses. The most substan- 
tial remedy ca^ be achieved by hir- 
ing faculty members with expertise 
in women's studies. In addition to 
dispersing such faculty members 
among various departments, women's 
studies as an academic unit itself 
must secure full tenure lines or joint 
appointments so that core courses 
can be guaranteed. Inconsistent, un 
predictable staffing has hampered 
women's studies programs, many of 
which must rely on visiting pro- 
fessors, part-time faculty members, 
and the good will of other 
departments. 

□ Increase the overall budget in worn 
ens studies programs. 

q Reallocating university resources 
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will reduce the problem of curricular 
constraints by providing funding to 
"borrow" faculty members from oth- 
er departments, offering faculty de- 
velopment or research grants, 
sponsoring lecture series and insti- 
tutes, and allocating funds for r-avel 
to conferences. 

□ Identify specific locations in the cur- 
riadum where issues of race and eth- 
nicity will be addressed. 

These central issues will not be ad- 
dressed until at least one specific 
place-prefc r nbly more-in the curric- 
ulum focuses on the intersection of 
race and gender. Ideally, at least one 
required course in the major should 
be devoted exclusively to these is- 
sues; it should be taken relatively 
early in the students course of study. 
In addition, the analysis of race and 
class as well as gender should be per- 
vasive in all women's studies courses. 

□ Recruit faadty members of color for 
womeris studies programs. 

Women's studies programs need 
multiracial faculties and student bod- 
ies, not just a multicultural curricu- 
lum. One of ihe most valuable ways 
to attract students of color is to em- 
plo/ faculty members of color, espe- 
cially in lead positions such as 
program director. 

□ Enhance interactions between worn- 
ens studies programs and ethnic studies 
programs or other programs where rate 
is a prominent area of study. 

Such formal and informal mterac- 
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tions would ensure a greater empha 
sis on the crucial intersections of 
gender with race and ethnicity in 
our academic project. Programs 
might, for instance, cosponsor proj- 
ects and events, create cross-listed 
courses, and hire jointly when 
possible. 

□ Remove administrative obstacles that 
lock both students and faculty members 
too narrowly within one academic unit. 

Inventive ways should be initiated 
to enlarge course offerings and stim- 
ulate dialogue across disciplines. 
Currently, students in one unit often 
are prevented from taking courses in 
another, or faculty members tenured 
in one unic are prevented from offer* 
ing a course that could be cross- 
listed with a unit from a different 
school, division, or college within 
the university. 

□ Minimise unnecessary course over 
lap, especially amnng electives. 

Women's studies programs regu- 
larly should review discipline-based 
courses in the major to reduce un- 
necessary overlap and ens ire aca- 
demic integrity. Such reviews ought 
not be perceived, as they are occa- 
sionally by colltaguc* outside the 
program, as some sort of ideological 
"police action." Women's studies 
needs and deserves authority over 
the content of its discipline, and pro- 
grams should devise formal ways to 
take responsibility for it. 

□ Seek a balance in course offerings 
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among humanities, social sciences, natu 
ral sciences, and, in larger universities, 
professional fields. 

Substantial recent scholarship 
about women and gender is available 
in all of these areas. Women's studies 
programs should be vigilant lest they 
become overbalanced in either hu- 
manities or social sciences and ne- 
glect important work in the natural 
sciences. 

□ Institute formal and informal inter- 
action with teacher education programs 
for the benefit of both women's studies 
majors and students preparing to be 
come teachers. 

□ Be proactive about publicizing worn 
ens studies programs. 

Because of women's studies' emerg- 
ing but less visible status in the over- 
all curriculum, programs need to be 
more aggressive about describing 
their offerings. Students also can be 
advised directly about curriculum 
options. Regular, one-on-one student 
advising is especially important for 
the women's studies student. 

□ Provide an organization, or at least 
a series of act vities, for women's stud- 
ies majors. 

This non-classroom interaction is 
extremely valuable as students ad- 
dress intellectual and personal chal- 
lenges to dismantle the inherent 
power of distortions and exclusions 
in knowledge due to racism, classism, 
sexism, heterosexism, and ethno- 
centrism. These activities should be 
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student-led and student-run when- 
ever possible. On some campuses- 
especially commuter campuses-and 
for some students-especially those 
with heavy responsibilities for fami- 
lies and jobs as well as courses- 
programs should be attentive to and 
creative about the design and timing 
of such support activities. 

□ Design a required senior course or 
project specifically to help stxtdents an 
ticipate the next set of U f c choices 
following their women's studies under- 
graduate major. 

This course ideally should be re- 
served for women's studies majors or 
at least have a majority of women's 
studies majors in it. If the institution 
or the number of majors is large 
enough, programs should seek to 
guarantee several upper-level courses 
k\ which women's studies majors are 
in :he majority. 

□ Offer students majoring in women's 
studies an option to do "applied wom- 
en's studies" 

Internships, field research, and sen- 
ior seminars designed for projects 
that apply theory to practice are 
ways that the curriculum can pro- 
vide this experience. 

□ Structure a variety of ways through 
which faculty members can improve as 
feminist teachers. 

Some possible structures might in- 
clude training sessions for graduate 
students who teach women's studies 
^'•--es, peer classroom visits, mid- 
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semester faculty development sympo- 
sia on teaching, or resource packets 
that describe innovative course 
assignments. 
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i flc task force reports in this vol- 
ume arc (with one exception) abbre- 
viatcd. Responding thoughtfully and 
^arcfully to the charge presented to 
i .cm by the project's National Advi- 
sory Committee, the twelve learned 
societies' task forces generally pro- 
duced documents considerably long- 
er than /AC could publish together 
in a single volume. Those documents 
were abridged and edited in consul* 
tation with the task forces to pro- 
duce the versions the reader finds in 
this volume. 

The unabridged versions *>f these 
reports should be of interest, how 
ever, to those concerned with the 
shape and character of the under 
graduaf: major and especially to 
those working in any of the fields 
represented here. Accordingly, AACs 
Project on Liberal Learning, Study- 
in-depth, and the Arts and Sciences 
Major has provided support for the 
publication and distribution of the 
reports in their unabridged forms in 
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whatever medium each learned soci- 
ety chooses. 

The longer version* of these reports 
arc available from thc*c sources. 

Biology 

"The State of the Biology Major," in 
BioSueiue, October 1990. American 
Institute of Biological Sconces, 730 
11th Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20001. 

Economics 

"The Economics Major in Libera! 
Arts Education," in The Journal of 
Economy Education, Summer 1991. 
Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 432 Park Avenue South, New 
York, NY 10016. 

History 

"Liberal Learning and the History 
Major," in Perspcctites, May/June 
1990. American Historical Associa- 
tion, 400 A Street, SE, Washington, 
DC 20003. 
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Interdisciplinary Studies 
"Libera! Education, Study-in-depth, 
and Interdisciplinary Studies. ' in 
Issues in Integrative Studies, Winter 
1990; Society for Values in Higher 
Education, Box B-28M, Georgetown 
University, Washington, DC 20057. 

Mathematics 

"Challenges for College Mathema- 
tics. An Agenda for the Next De- 
cade," in Focus , November/December 
1990: Mathematical Association of 
America, 1529 18th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

Philosophy 

"The Philosophy Major and its Place 
in Liberal Education," in Proceedings 
and Addresses of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, 1991 (tentatively): 
American Philosophical Association, 
University of Delaware, Newark, DE 
19716. 

Physics 

"The Undergraduate Physics Major,*' 
in American Journal of Physics, Winter 
1990 or Spring 1991: American Asso- 
ciation of Physics Teachers, 5112 Ber- 
wyn Road, College Park, MD 20740. 

Political Science 

"The Political Science Major in the 



Liberal Arts Curriculum," in PS: 
Political Science and Politics, March 
1991: American Political Science As- 
sociation, 1527 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 

Psychology 

"Liberal Education, Study-in-depth, 
and the Psychology Major," in Amer- 
ican Psychologist, sometime in 1991 
(tentatively): American Psychological 
Association, 1200 17th Street, NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

Religion 

"Report of *he Task Force on Study- 
in-depth in Religion": inquire of 
American Academy of Religion, 
James Wiggins, Department of Re*, 
gion, 501 Hall of Languages, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, NY 13244. 

Sociology 

"Study-in-depth in Sociology": in- 
quire of Carla Howery, American 
Sociological Association, 1722 N 
Street, N*", Washing' m, DC 20036. 

Women's Studies 
"The Women's Studies Major," in 
NWSA Journal, Winter 1990 or 
Spring 1991: National Women's Stud- 
ies Association, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, MD 20742-1325. 
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